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or the Court of St. James, His 
Excellency, Charles Gates 
Dawes! Surely, with that an- 
nouncement the mind of the average 
citizen turned to “Hell and Maria.” 

It is a trait of the average mind 
that it associates always with genius 
the thing which first widely mani- 
fested genius. Charles Gates Dawes 
made the Hell-and-Maria speech for 
a great cause. He shall Mae be 
known by the phrase. Perhaps it has 
led to a misconception of the man 
himself. 

The purpose of this article is to dis- 
close he General as I have found 
him. My privilege it has been to 
travel with him, fish with him, while 
away vacation hours with him and 
stand watchfully by as he worked 
in his own bank and amid the public 
affairs of his Vice-Presidential re- 
sponsibilities. I think I know him. I 
know I love him. 

The sequence is perfectly simple: 
Anyone who knows him will love 
him. He is a great man. A man with 
an amazing trove of knowledge at his 
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fingertips. A man who is first of all 
human, then shrewd and studious 
and compelling. 


HE first time I ever met him was 
in a private car in which a group 
had journeyed to New Mexico for 
trout fishing. The General had pre- 
ceded us to the rendezvous. When 
the car arrived I was momentarily 
away while introductions took place. 
When I returned the conversation 
had swung to the all-important sub- 
ject of fishing. The General was talk- 
ing and I paused in the passageway 
of the car rather than interrupt. 
His shrewd eyes saw me _ there 
and favored me with a single fleeting 
glance. He finished his sentence, 
then said: 
“Who’s this chap? Must be 
Socker.” “Socker” is my nickname. 
Apologies were made by our host. 
Dawes insisted that I take a chair 
beside him. “I was just telling,” he 
explained, “of a trout I caught yes- 
terday. It was a big trout, too. 
Seventeen inches long.” He paused, 
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inserted the famous underslung pipe 
between his teeth, then continued. 
“T admit I caught it on a grasshopper 
rather than a fly, Socker . . . Buta 
grasshopper’s a damned sight harder 
to catch than a trout!” 

Two things seem established by 
the incident. The first is that the 
General’s sense of humor is anything 
but dulled by the weight of his inter- 
national services. He laughs as easily 
as ever a man laughed, and nowhere 
is there a better man to deal with 
than that man whose laugh is ready 
and sincere. 

The second is, and I state this 
with every certainty of its correct- 
ness, General Dawes has never called 
me by a name other than “Socker.” 
It was Socker before I actually had 
met him, it remains Socker to this 
day. Human. Real. Friendly. That is 
General Dawes. 


H* initial deeds as President of 
the Senate brought about his 
ears a veritable tempest of criticism. 
A lesser man would have weakened 
under it. The General did not. In 
fact, that very tempest was the one 
hope he had of attaining a desirable 


result. He planned the tempest be- 
fore it broke. In truth he deliberately 
vated it. 

“Had I uttered platitudes suitable 
to the occasion,” he tells me, “they 
would have been submerged in the 
ensuing oratory. Instead, I chal- 
lenged the criticism of the very men 
I wanted to impress. In their resent- 
ment, they spread my speech before 
their constituents. So the people 
heard my voice. It was the only way 
to make them. As soon as they an- 
alyzed what I had said, they knew I 
was right.” 


That is the man. That is apt to be 
his method. A famous lawyer who 
recently served with the Dawes Com- 
mission in Santo Domingo said to 
me: “ Just when the General seems to 
be most tactless is when he is show- 
ing the most tact.” I subscribe to 
that sentiment. 

“He is the test salesman 
alive,” others have told me. This is 
verified by men of a thousand differ- 
ent professions. An astute theatrical 
producer recently said to me: “If I 
could get over the footlights one 
tenth the sincerity and dynamic en- 
thusiasm that man puts into the 
simplest of his words, I’d make a 
million dollars a day!” 


er was the sort of psychology 
which made Hell-and-Maria a 


byword in the period of inevitable in- 
vestigations following the war. “It 
was the one way,” Dawes tells me, 
“to show up the asininity of such 
fool proceedings. Trying to investi- 
gate in times of peace the things a 
man did under the stress of war 
emergency is the height of idiocy. 
There is no standard of comparison 
by which to judge. With men in the 
trenches and the fate of nations 
hanging in the balance, does one 
think of anything but the necessary 
and immediate results?” 

The day before this article was 
written, I sat in the library of the 
General’s home at Evanston. There 
he brought to me a silver tray suit- 
ably inscribed to him by the United 
States Senate. On the tray is the 
signature of every senator. Most 
prominent among them, doubtless, 
were the names of those whose criti- 
cism of the General in the early 
days of their acquaintance had been 


most severe. The result was what 
General Dawes reckoned upon and 
the result was what he got. He always 
does. 


"2 and again I have sat in the 
office of the Vice-President at 
the Capitol while the Senate was in 
session. Various senators passed in a 
steady stream before the open door. 
Few indeed who did not pause to 
pass the time of day and few indeed 
of them were addressed by the Gen- 
eral by other than their first names. 
Friendship was between them. 
Party, creed or race seemed of no 
bearing. Those whose motives were 
high and whose methods fair formed 
a coterie about Dawes which en- 
veloped virtually the whole Senate. 

‘Gpsmninent is not the passing of 
laws,” the General says. “It is the 
reconciliation wrought between the 
needs of law and order and the hu- 
man nature that governs us all. 
Human nature is the greater portion 
when contrasted with economic or 
technical considerations. The only 
workable laws are those attuned to 
human nature.” 

How tremendously right he is! 

His oratory fashions itself some- 
what after the beauties and the 
directness of the ancients. He is a 
deep student of Roman history and 
from it draws a perfect fund of 
philosophy and psychology. His ver- 
satility is the flower of an ability to 
analyze almost in the wink of an eye 
any sort of problem that affects the 
lives of men. 

Knowing but a layman’s portion of 
engineering, he brings quickly to 
agreement bickering engineers. En- 
tering the army as a man possessed 
of no military training, he quickly 
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ferreted out the needs of the army 
and brought into being the board 
which controlled the allied military 
supplies. 

at matter that he was a mere 
colonel when the great met in Lon- 
don to discuss his mutualization 
idea? John Pershing, his friend and 
commander, knew Dawes. Whether 
he wore upon his shoulder a spread 
eagle or the four stars of a full gen- 
eral, meant nothing. Dawes was the 
man who had seen the need and per- 
fected the remedy. Dawes was the 
man to convince the different nations 
to the point of codperation. 

When the meeting convened a 
gentleman of the four stars professed 
amazement that one so lowly as a 
colonel should represent the United 
States. 

“What!” he bellowed. “Pershing 
not here? How the devil can we get 
anywhere talking withacolonel. . . .” 

“I’m here!” Dawes barked back 
at him. “I’m here with General 
Pershing’s authority and God damn 
it, Sir, if you go into the meeting with 
half as much, we’ll get somewhere!” 


T= went into the meeting. 
Though he undoubtedly will re- 
sent my saying so, General Dawes, 
then colonel, dominated that meet- 
ing. He swayed the thoughts of his 
hearers, trampled under the heel of 
sheer reason their quibbling and 
bickerings and in the end, just as 
Pershing knew he would, won out for 
his cause and his country. I am told 
by military experts that no one 
achievement contributed as much to 
the winning of the war. 

A soldier for but a few brief 
months, after the war, Dawes wrote 
his journal and the same military 
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experts proclaim it one of the 
greatest theses on military tactics 
that has yet been prepared. An 
amazing man is this me general. 

Versatility? Well, if you will. But 
knowing General Dawes, I vie with 
you. What he has is more than ver- 
satility. It is the ability to sense the 
ultimate aim, see with undimmed 
clarity the needed result, weigh 
methods in the flash of an eye, then 
act. He brooks no interference, frets 
openly at unseemly delay, but those 
who work with him love him. 

He is not an organizer, he is a doer. 
He is not a builder in the sense that 
industry views the builder. Instead, 
he looks through a man, sees the 
latent or developed qualities there, 
puts them instantly to work that 
they may coédrdinate with qualities 

ssed by another. 

Results, results, results; yet never 
a driver. No man, be it said, can 
drive when he himself is out ahead of 
his workers. Drivers work from be- 
hind where they may lash the whip 
without fear of being trampled un- 
derfoot. Dawes works from the posi- 
tion of leadership and men scramble 
to maintain the pace he sets. 


gery I stood in a huge steel 
mill. The manager was with me 
and as the vast mechanism of the 
works functioned, every steel finger 
responding unfalteringly to the need 
of the moment, I glanced upward at 
the executive in j on wonderment. 
He did not notice me. His eyes were 
fixed upon a mighty roller that 
ground through a myriad flying 
sparks and with the strength of a 
million men milled ingots weighing 
tons, 

It was an old sight to this man. 


He had seen it daily for years. Yet I 
saw his eyes filled with a light little 
less than poetic. It was as though he 
had dreamed these things in impo- 
tence, then waked to find them real 
and living there before him. Business 
has a soul. 


HAVE seen General Dawes at a 
I piano. This Hell-and-Maria 
Dawes; this man who threw the 
Senate into turmoil; this man who 
wrought into unity the needs of half 
a dozen armies; this man who, when 
fighting was done, wrought peace and 
equity from the smoldering ashes of 
his own fighting; this repairer of war 
havoc; this one man | recall who 
used the tools of war as a master, 
then healed the lingering war wounds 
with the sure touch of the diplomat 
and financier; at his piano. 

Then his keen eyes grow soft with 
a musician’s love of music. From his 
capable fingers spring strains that al- 
ready have won distinction. I like to 
think it is the humanity of the man 
finding expression in music, giving 
voice to the beauties that within him 
lie. Coining in sound, as it were, 
thoughts and emotions of this re- 
markable man that they may be 

reserved for those of us who are 
esser in stature as time measures a 
man. 

Surely we must measure a man by 
the things he does. Dawes’s deeds are 
too well known to have escaped the 

of history. But those are his 


deeds of a public nature. This article 


is to introduce to casual readers the 
man himself; the individual who is 
our representative at the Court of 
St. James. One of my recent experi- 
ences is illuminating. 

When the General arrived from 
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Santo Domingo I met his ship. In 
company with others, we lunched. 
That evening the General, as would 
be expected of him, gave a dinner in 
honor of the Commission. During 
the dinner I said to him: “I have a 
friend I want you to meet — a friend 
you are going to enjoy. You'll laugh 
more in half an hour with this chap 
bag you ever laughed in all your 

e.”” 

“Lunch tomorrow,” the General 
answered instantly. “I never miss a 
chance to laugh, Socker. Who is this 
friend?” 

“Leon Errol,” I answered. “I 
want to lunch where we can be alone 
and uninterrupted.” 

“Come rooms,” the General 
urged. “T’ ve luncheon at one 
thirty.” 

“Fine,” I . “I’m sure I can 
reach Leon. We'll drop in for 
about an hour. . . . You'll enjoy it, 
General.” 

We dropped in for an hour. With 
us went Tom Meighan of movie fame 
and Gene Buck, the noted song- 
writer and producer. Four hours 
later we left. Leon, inimitable as al- 
ways, related anecdotes, told stories, 
cracked jokes. General Dawes sat 
sprawled comfortably on a divan and 
between laughs smoked happily at 
his famous pipe. I think that is the 
only time I ever saw the General lay 
aside the pipe. He laughed so whole- 
somely stun that he was unable to 
smoke. 

He then related what had been 
said on the stage so long before that 
Tom Meighan allowed that it was 
longer than he cared to remember. 
But every one of those men left that 
room as truly General Dawes’ friend 


as I am; every one of them was as 
lusty in the singing of his praises. 

I happened to join Mr. Errol in his 
dressing room that evening. While 
there we got an urgent invitation 
from the General to meet him after 
the play at the home of Major-Gen- 
eral Harbord. When we arrived, the 
new ambassador chuckled like a boy. 
“Errol,” he explained, “I just had to 
have Harbord hear that story about 
the time you gave the picnic. . . .” 


4 yw is Dawes the man, and for 
that the United States may be 
thankful. He will be a fine am- 
bassador. Skilled in the intricacies 
of finance and international relation- 
ships, powerful in the art of reason, 
warm in the gift of friendship, and 
sincere in every thought and act, 
Charles Gates Dawes, though he may 
ever be known as Hell-and-Maria, 
will be our greatest ambassador since 
Benjamin Franklin. 

“Nobody can make progress with 
deceit in his heart,” he says. “The 
way to win people to trust is to trust 
them. If there’s a thing to be said, 
say it. If there’s a job to be done, do 
it. But whatever you do, hear the 
other fellow’s side and srust him. 
Show him that you trust him and in 
no time at all, he’ll trust you. Then 
will follow achievement.” 

I venture the guess that within a 
month of his arrival all England will 
literally be hanging on his words and 
when he returns to his own soil it 
will be to look back upon another 
great job done and happy in the pos- 
session of a legion of new friends. 

At the Court of St: James, America 
is truly represented by a represent- 
ative American. 
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The Goddesses in Our Midst 


By R. Le Crerc PHILuips 


Is the young girl whom America, of all civilized nations, has 
deified, worthy of the high place accorded her at the 
expense of maturer women? 


HY, certainly, there are 
Vy goddesses among us here 
in America, although I 


know of none elsewhere. Their cult 
is firmly established and is even 


wing. Every visiting E 
Ee noted it, and many of them om 
eed commented on it, never 
ailing to express astonishment at the 
extent to which the cult has obtained. 

Native Americans, too, have from 
time to time made observations of a 
slightly disparaging nature; never- 
theless, the goddesses step more 
proudly than ever, and their cult 
continues to flourish. 

Of course, I allude to the young 
unmarried girls of this country and 
the strange, entirely American at- 
titude towards them — girls so im- 
mature mentally that sensible con- 
versation with them is altogether 
out of the question; girls so ignorant 
of reality that they actually believe 
their life will be a fairy story; girls 
so egotistic in their pride of yuuith 
that even the egotism of young men 
pales when cnlieeted with it. 

Girls have some value everywhere, 
even in such regions as Papua and 
Patagonia. But among civilized races 


it is only in the United States that 
they are prized for what they are 
more than for the promise of what 
they will become when time has 
matured the rawness of extreme 
youth. 


I HAVE said that visiting foreigners 
have commented on the phenom- 
enon with astonishment. Who has 
not read these comments in the end- 
less stream of books that relate Euro- 
ans’ impressions of this country? 
do not say that they are always 
severely critical of the young Ameri- 
can girl, but I do say that they 
invariably express surprise at the im- 
mense amount of attention she re- 
ceives. Take, for instance, the case of 
the late W. L. George, who was con- 
sidered an authority on women — 
whatever that may be. In his Hail, 
Columbia he does not hesitate to say 
some rather candid things about 
the American girl, whom, it is plain, 
he did not much admire, not- 
withstanding that he was extremely 
genial and friendly in his attitude 
toward this country as a whole. 
“One of the most interesting 
features of the American woman 
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question,” he writes, “is the su- 
premacy of the girl. In Europe the 
girl hardly counts at all. . . . Itisa 
remarkable thing in an American 
summer hotel to see the owners of 
automobiles filling their cars with 
young girls, while the young matrons 
are left behind. Yet the young 
married woman is far more attrac- 
tive, far more amusing than the 
bread-and-butter miss. Except in 
rather fast circles, she seems in 
America to be almost entirely ig- 
nored. Everything goes to the girl — 
money for college, for training, for 
social consideration; she is encour- 
aged to waywardness, as if men took 
a delight in her freshness, her mis- 
chievousness, and enjoyed her youth- 
ful petulance. It is rather regrettable 
in a way, for it leads to the conclusion 
that the American woman’s good 
time is rather short. . . . I do be- 
lieve that a certain hardness must 
afflict the American girl, owing to 
excess of good things which she 
enjoys very early and very easily. 
. . » I confess that I don’t like her 
as well as the American married 
woman, who has been reduced by 
work and difficulties to a state de- 
void of petulance.” 


4 late Professor Hugo Min- 
sterberg was less outspoken but 
possibly a good deal more uneasy 
than the English novelist. 

“The foreigner,” he wrote, “can- 
not see these charming American 
girls without a constant feeling that 
there is something unhealthy in their 
nervous make-up, an over-irritation, 
a pathological tension not desirable 
for the woman who is preparing 
herself to be the mother of healthy 
children. . . . The American system 


(of female education) has the tend- 
ency to feminize the whole higher 
culture, and thus to injure the na- 
tional civilization itself.” 

But for real, outspoken severity, 
we must turn to Max Nordau, whose 
book Degeneration created a great 
stir in its day. (I quote Nordau, 
whose comments were made a good 
many years back, to indicate that 
the phenomenon I am discussing is 
not just a thing of today, but is 
apparently a permanent aspect of 
American life.) 


“PIPSHE excessive love of her own 
person,” wrote Nordau, “is 
cultivated systematically. The Amer- 
ican man has raised her to the rank 
of mistress and sovereign absolute 
in whose service he spends himself 
with docility and joy. He has built 
temples and altars for her and has 
placed her, like a goddess, on a 
pedestal. But one must be a real 
goddess to stand incense, genuflex- 
ions, idolatry, for if not vanity be- 
comes monstrously inflated. The 
American woman is a mortal and she 
pays the price of her deification. 
er feelings vanish and her soul 
becomes impoverished in proportion 
as her jewel case increases in value. 
. . . It is comprehensible why the 
European novelists and dramatists 
have passed her over. She does not 
interest them and never will interest 
them so long as she remains what 
she is.” 

Let us analyze the assets and, 
daring though it may be, also the 
inadequacies of these modern god- 
desses. It is, of course, bold on my 
‘sme even to suggest that goddesses 

ave failings or shortcomings, but 
if I did not think so there would be 
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no point in this paper. But at the 
same time, no one is readier than 
I to admit their assets. Let us, then, 
begin. 


5 y= first and chief asset of our 
goddesses is, beyond all question, 
their physical freshness. This fresh- 
ness is the exclusive prerogative of 
youth and no beauty shop in the 
world can duplicate it and would not 
py to if only the mass of women 

ad a little more sense about these 
things. This freshness confers a 
smoothness of skin, a brightness of 
expression and, as a rule, a slender- 
ness of body of which it would be 
absurd to deny the value to a 
woman. All men admire these things, 
and, as a consequence, all normal 
women desire to have them, whether 
they acknowledge it or not. Let us, 
then, admit at once that the physical 
freshness of the goddesses is no mean 
asset. 

I have said that it is the first and 
the chief of their assets. What are 
the others? Frankly, I do not know. 
I have cudgelled my brains to find 
them, but I cannot. Unless, indeed, 
one chooses to count the high spirits 
of the goddesses as an asset. Perhaps 
they are; but I hesitate to do more 
than merely suggest them, seeing 
that there have — for some years 
past such violent outcries concerning 
the behavior that has resulted from 
their possession. Of course, no one 
denies that high spirits are an asset 
when controlled by a knowledge of 
life and an acquaintance with reality. 
But these are precisely what young 
girls lack, and lack in a very marked 
degree. What else is there, then, that 
young girls have and others have not? 

Being unable to answer this ques- 


tion, I turn to a brief consideration 
of the inadequacies of the goddesses. 
Who will deny that young girls, 
taking them en masse, are me A very 
insipid? Very young men may not 
find them so; but, then, very young 
men are none too pungent themselves. 
Old men, of course, find young girls 
piquant; but that, as every one 
knows, is merely because old men are 
old and young girls are young. And 
the rest of mankind? If it were not 
for their smooth skins, their lively 
expressions and their slender figures, 
is there any intelligent man who 
would go out of his way to seek the 
society of the goddesses? I doubt it. 
For, deprived of the pleasure of 
gazing on physical beauty, one is 
driven to fall back on conversation. 
And what do the goddesses talk 
about? 


N ONE of my jobs I used to amuse 
I myself by listening to the conver- 
sation of the girl employees of the 
firm when they flocked to the wash- 
room to renew their complexions and 
to wet their hair in order to bring out 
their “permanents” in full strength. 
I vow—I solemnly vow — that 
never once did I hear them discuss 
one single topic except hairdressing. 
If it was not a comparison of “per- 
manents”, then it was a lively dis- 
cussion of the durability of marcels. 
Talk ran like this: “How long does 
yours stay in, Mamie?” “Ten days 
if the weather keeps pretty dry.” 
“God, I’d say I was lucky if mine 
stayed in only five.” And so on, 
like that, day after day, week after 
week, and presumably month after 
month unti bas the goddesses are 

desses no longer. 
* may be argued that the con- 
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versation of these clerks is no fair 
criterion of that of young girls in 
general. It is not. The young girls 
of higher social advantages speak 
with more refinement of accent and 
great correctness of grammatical ex- 
pression. But does not their con- 
versation remain essentially the same 
in substance? 

Naturally, one cannot expect to 
find old heads on young shoulders, 
and certainly American goddesses 
are no worse in this respect than 
girls anywhere else. But their mental 
insipidity is surely in striking con- 
trast to their pretenses. 


WOULD probably come as a great 
Saute to the majority of them 
to hear that there exist some men — 
a minority, without question — who 
are so irked by the inanity of fem- 
inine youth that they do not hesitate 
to express a preference for what they 
call a woman of “sense,” even though 
her figure is not so slender or her 
face so bright and lineless as those 
of an eighteen-year-old goddess. I 
suppose that the feeling of this 
minority is that even a man may 
become bored by a pretty face more 
quickly than by entertaining or 
interesting conversation. Indeed, it 
is the tragedy of beauty that one 
does get used to it if one is in contact 
with it fairly frequently, just as one 
becomes reconciled to a plain face 
if it is accompanied by a good dis- 
position or a ready wit. Anyhow, I 
once heard a somewhat cantankerous 
middle-aged man exclaim, after hav- 
ing been forced to listen to an un- 
usually terrible exhibition of con- 
versational inanity on the part of a 
self-satisfied young goddess: “I know 
of only one living creature sillier 


than a girl and that is a sheep. The 
girl may show more sense in getting 
out of the way of automobiles, but 
from the point of view of conversa- 
tion, the sheep is preferable. Its 
bleating is at least negative in- 
anity.” 


o pousT this critic of young 
N girls was unduly harsh; but no 
or ar person of either sex 

ill pretend that the conversation of 
girls is interesting except in the 
rarest instances. Indeed, the ex- 
treme vanity and self-complacency 
of the modern young girl sometimes 
lead her conversation to arouse in 
her listeners an attitude that is 
almost antagonistic—an attitude 
that is occasionally shared even by 
men, excluding, of course, the very 
young and the very old. 

But what is most noteworthy 
about the modern goddesses is this: 
their vanity rests upon no accom- 
plishment whatever. They are today 
probably a good deal less accom- 
plished than their grandmothers, 
who could cook and sew and em- 
broider and even keep house without 
uttering a single groan. True, the 
modern American goddess is more 
adept at outdoor sports; but her 
grandmother probably danced much 
more gracefully. Surely graceful danc- 
ing is a more valuable accomplish- 
ment than outdoor sports, in which 
women must always be defeated by 
men, while in grace they may, if they 
choose, reign supreme. 

There is, indeed, something faintly 
ironical about this situation. It 
would seem that the less the girls 
have to boast about the more likely 
are they to assume the goddess at- 
titude and to expect others to as- 
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sume one of suitable humility. For, 
let the goddesses say what they will, 
good cooking and good housekeeping 
are worth while accomplishments. 
Anyone can smoke cigarettes; but 
not everyone can cook a really first- 
rate dinner — nor a second-rate one 
either, for that matter. 


B: there is more than irony 
in the situation. The inanity of 
the goddesses and their loss of what 
has hitherto always been considered 
as desirable in feminine accomplish- 
ment constitute social and intel- 
lectual failings. Moreover, in making 
a more or less complete assessment 
of our goddesses, we must not over- 
look the moral defects of their case. 
Now, the chief moral shortcoming 
of our deities is their gross material- 
ism. 

There is something particularly 
revolting about materialism in the 
very young. In the men of middle 
age and in the aging woman it does 
not shock so greatly. One merely 
feels that these have outgrown the 
raptures of youth and that reality 
has triumphed so far as their own 
experience of life is concerned. They 
want security; they want comfort; 
the men realize that a good dinner is 
a good dinner and the women that 
a dress from Chanel or Patou will 
make them look and feel better than 
a ready-made from a department 
store. They have had their dreams 
long ago and have awakened from 
them. In a word, their materialism 


is more or less a natural acquisition 
produced automatically by time. 
But our deities do not dream. 
They are on the make from the 
start. They are out to exploit men. 
They expect men to pay, pay, pay. 


And the men pay, pay, pay, and do 
not seem to realize that they are 
being exploited. In Europe a well- 
bred girl does not dream of con- 
sistently utilizing a man to pay for 
meals, movies, theatre seats. If she 
does, it indicates that she hopes to 
marry him. Barefaced exploitation 
of men is left to the professional 
exploiters of men. But the American 
goddesses seem to think it the duty 
of men to pay, no matter how little 
they receive in return. In this 
respect they have usurped the pre- 
rogative of the courtesan without 
incurring the social stigma extended 
to the professional woman. 


ND the men submit, to such a 
degree has the cult of the god- 
desses attained. Cynically material- 
istic, monstrously greedy of amuse- 
ments that cost money, vain and 
insipid in the intellectual sense to the 
last degree, they have yet succeeded 
in imposing themselves on their 
country in a manner inexplicable to 
the outsider. For they do not even 
assume a virtue when they have it 
not. They do not hide their material- 
ism, but rather flaunt it. The other 
day I was lunching in a restaurant 
with two dowdy, respectable-looking 
married women sitting at the same 
table. In the course of conversation, 
the younger said to the elder in the 
most matter of fact tone imaginable: 
“Before I was married I took good 
care only to go with elderly men. 
The young ones are no good. They 
haven’t anything to spend.” And 
the elder woman gravely acquiesced. 
An unlovely picture of modern 
feminine youth? Perhaps. But is it 
really too highly colored? If so, then 
why this unending stream of books, 
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articles and pulpit sermons directed 
against the failings and offenses of 
the younger generation, and more 
particularly the feminine half of it? 
But even after allowing for a certain 
amount of prejudice against the god- 
desses in our midst, it still remains 
incomprehensible why, in modern 
America, very young women should 
play the gigantic réle they do. It is 
well known that for some mysterious 
reason they possess a virtual monop- 
oly of many jobs; hence the recent 
outcries of women over thirty deemed 
too old to type. But as this paper 
deals with the social and not with the 
economic aspect of the phenomenon, 
it is not necessary to do more than 
mention the fact. 


Win is the explanation of the 


phenomenon? How is it that 
the American girl of today has suc- 
ceeded in selling herself to a degree 
undreamed of by the girls of any 
other country? Why are very young 
American girls allowed to elbow 
older women out of places which 
properly belong to them? Why do 
they attract so much more social 
attention than married women? 

To understand the full import 
of these questions, it is necessary 
to glance for a moment at the 
agg of young girls in Europe. 

o Europeans, as I have already 
said, the absolute social predomi- 
nance of young American girls has 
long been a source of wonder. The 
Frenchman, in particular — a highly 
sophisticated creature if ever there 
was one —has never found young 
girls very interesting. The married 
woman has captured his attention 
both in real life and in literature to 
an infinitely greater degree than the 


jeune fille, whom he finds insipid and 
intellectually uninspiring. In Eng- 
land, the young girl has more leeway 
and more admiration than in France. 
Nevertheless, to the American girl 
the English girl must always seem a 
poor, repressed, somewhat down- 
trodden creature, just as to the Eng- 
lish girl, her American contempo- 
rary must seem an over-bold young 
person who needs to be taken down 
a peg or two. As for the rest of 
Europe, in no part of it does the 
young girl attain to anything ap- 
proaching the position she holds 
in America. Her importance in so- 
ciety is infinitesimal in comparison 
with that of the older woman; and 
the European frankly finds incom- 
prehensible a social order which gives 
débutantes more limelight and atten- 
tion than it gives to married women. 

Why are pages in American 
Sunday newspapers filled with the 
photographs of young girls of no 
particular beauty or social impor- 
tance? Why are girls’ luncheon 
parties chronicled? (As if they were 
worth any notice whatever!) How 
is the American girl’s position to 
be explained? 


po not know enough American 
I social history to answer my own 
questions with any degree of cer- 
tainty. I suspect, however, that the 
supremacy of young girls in this 
country is in some manner connected 
with the fact that this is a pioneer 
country, and there has always been 
a tendency to make much of women 
in pioneer countries. And yet this 
does not by any means explain the 
matter completely, for in pioneer 
countries all women are valued, and 
not only very young unmarried 
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women. I do not say for a moment 
that older women have a poor posi- 
tion in the United States. Far from 
it, indeed. But I do say that, com- 
pared with that of young girls, i it is 
distinctly inferior. 

At any rate, even if inexplicable, 
the supremacy of the goddesses is a 
fact today. But what of their future? 
Time does not stand still even for 
goddesses, and in a few short years 
they will find that they are either 
married or faded. In either case, 
they will be goddesses no longer. As 
to what they will be, it is better not 


to hazard an opinion. For with their 
youth gone, what will be left? Nerve, 
I suspect, but what beside? They 
have not deigned to cultivate the 
old-fashioned accomplishments of 
their grandmothers. Their intellec- 
tual interests have been a little 
meagre, to put the case politely. 
They will have no resources within 
themselves, and none of the adula- 
tion upon which they have flourished. 
I fear that many of the carefree 
young women of this age will in later 
years become the most discontented 
old women our race has ever known. 


Gray Night 


By Bernice KENYON 


night, intrepid, 


trepid, tireless and serene, 


I walk the earth and all the worlds beside; 
All night the folded darkness opens wide 
To let me pass unhurt, and step between 
The balanced orbits, toward the vaguely seen 
And nebulous streamings of the starry tide — 
Discovering the unknown, and the allied 
Unknowable, and all that may have been. 


All night, closed in and gratified by sleep, 
My body waits, and cares not to restrain 
Its wayward being off upon the deep 
And timeless glimmerings where space runs out — 
Content to wait till day, and once again 
Dim my discoveries in the light of doubt. 
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How Doth the Busy Moonshiner! 


By Francis PRIDEMORE 


Ai one-time operator of a West Virginia still ironically considers 
a growing industry which has brought affuence to 
impoverished communities 


est Vircinia has long been 
WY ste’ a backward state. 

We have lacked roads, 
schools, “‘church-houses” and places 
of entertainment. We can still re- 
member when cash money was a 
rarity, and trading was accomplished 
almost entirely through the ex- 
change of s. Time, however, 
alters all things, and while our 
schools, churches, and places of 
entertainment are still primitive in 
the mountain regions, the great road 
building programme of the last six 
years has opened up many inac- 
cessible areas and enabled us almost 
at one stride to catch up with busi- 
ness as it is carried on (I had almost 
said “waged” in other more pro- 
gressive states. 

The fact that chain stores have 
not yet penetrated the West Virgin- 
ian wilds must not be taken to 
indicate that we do not as yet under- 
stand or employ modern business 
methods. We are, as a matter of fact, 
developing a chain business peculi- 
arly our own—namely chains of 
stills. This is the logical development 
of an industry which has maintained 
a steady growth ever since the 


passage of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

In order to obtain an adequate 
idea of the increase in mountain 
moonshining, let us consider a moun- 
tain section in Logan and Lincoln 
counties with which I am familiar — 
a strip about forty miles long and 
between fifteen and twenty miles 
wide. I have chosen this district 
because I consider it typical of many 
others, not only in West Virginia but 
also in Tennessee and Kentucky. * 
Furthermore, I myself was for many 
years one of the local moonshining 
lights, so that I feel entitled to speak 
with authority upon conditions in 
that region. 


N 1916, my last liquor-making 
year, the entire 400 square miles 
of the district contained not more 
than ten stills with an average 
capacity of about fifteen gallons. The 
liquor that we made was pure and, 
except that it was generally un- 
colored, fully equal to that made by 
the legitimate distillers in the low- 
lands. Very few of us made whiskey 
for profit. Moonshining was not a 
business but a gesture of defiance. 
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Came the war and most of us 
forsook our illegal pursuit. For the 
first time in our lives we upheld the 
Government instead of flouting it. 
My own still — sole family heirloom 
— was left in the carefully selected 
cave where I had always kept it and 
for six years I did not see it. When I 
returned in 1923, I found that a 
relative was running it but that the 
liquor he was turning out was a 
disgrace to our name — more of that 
anon, however. 

By 1923, the original ten stills had 
increased to fifteen or eighteen — all 
run by the sons and grandsons of the 
first settlers. The people were the 
same, but the spirit (no joke in- 
tended) was different. Moonshine 
was becoming a regular business. 
The stills, instead of being used semi- 
occasionally, were constantly active; 
a few were running their stuff twice 
instead of the customary and well- 
nigh necessary thrice, and a good 
deal of money was changing hands. 
I saw clearly that I had forsaken the 
old ways at the wrong time, but I 
was out to stay, so I went West and 
for the next three years saw nothing 
at all of our business progress. 


N 1926 I returned temporarily to 
I that same district and found 
moonshining activities even greater 
than before. The number of stills had 
increased from fifteen or eighteen to 
twenty-five or thirty; the new ones 
were much larger, ranging in capac- 
ity to from thirty to forty gallons and 
were for the most part run by 
strangers — quite frequently by Poles 
and Hunkies who found moon- 
shining easier and more profitable 
than coal mining. These men did not 
give a “whoop and a holler” for the 


quality of the stuff they put out; 
they never ran their stuff more than 
twice and the fact that it was more 
than mildly poisonous interested 
them but little. All they cared 
about was the kick and the price, 
especially the latter. The few old- 
timers who were still in the game had 
lowered their standards to meet the 
competition. 

In the entire district there was no 
liquor being manufactured which I, 
personally, considered safe to drink, 
and the prices were enormous, con- 
sidering the horrible taste of the 
liquor and the risk the consumer ran. 


BY as was the situation in 1926, 
it is worse today. I know of at 
least fifty-five stills in that same 
district and I have heard persistent 
rumors of others so that I should set 
the total number at about sixty-five. 
The size continues to increase, a good 
many of the stills having a capacity 
of about sixty gallons. The oldtimers 
are gone, with the exception of my 
distant relative who makes moon- 
shine only when he is in need of 
money. When he does run off a 
batch, its quality and general un- 
wholesomeness must, I think, dis- 
turb the repose of our ancestors more 
than would any amount of free- 
handed killing. 

A skull and cross-bones should be 
on the label of every bottle of liquor 
that is sold throughout the entire 
region. The pride of the calling — a 
pride which, though it may seem 
ridiculous to the reader, was to us a 
very real one — has departed. Moon- 
shining, once a gentleman’s avo- 
cation — like golf—is now — like 
golf — a business, and is one of the 
first in West Virginia to employ 
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scientific business methods. That we 
are learning the lesson rapidly and 
well I hope to show. 

Formerly just as one man or one 
group of men owned a store or 
restaurant, so one man or group of 
men owned a still which was worked 
from time to time in a somewhat 
happy-go-lucky fashion. Now that 
we have gone modern, one man often 
owns six or seven which are managed 
for him by employes who keep them 
running full blast. I know one man 
who owns fourteen, and _ three 
brothers who control twenty-one. 


HESE brothers, whom I shall refer 
Tt as the Blanks, have formed 
their amalgamation along the usual 
economic lines. One or two of the 
original owners have been bought 
out; others who tried to maintain 
the old quality of their liquor have 
been squeezed out, since liquor 
properly distilled in small quantities 
and three times run can by no means 
compete in price with sixty gallon 
amounts run once. The Blanks have 
employed a third method, crude but 
occasionally paralleled in more legiti- 
mate competition — that of stealing 
their competitor’s still and equipment 
and setting it up in another location. 
Of course the real owners are with- 
out legal redress and a misappro- 
priated still is harder to trace and 
more dangerous to steal back than 
one might imagine. A thirteen year 
old boy receives from the Blanks 
fifteen dollars for every still he 
locates. One old-time moonshiner set 
up a little distillery on the kitchen 
stove in his houseboat. His liquor 
was so good that his trade rapidly 

anded beyond the narrow limits 
which the Blanks permit. His equip- 


ment was easy to steal, but equally 
easy to replace since it consisted 
merely of a few household utensils 
and a little pipe. The Blanks, who 
dislike killing except as a last resort, 
were somewhat at a loss. Then an 
autumn flood opportunely made its 
appearance and just before the crest 
came down, they cut the houseboat 
cables and their erstwhile rival 
landed high if not dry on a sand bar 
fifty miles down stream. Since profits 
sufficient to pay for having the 
houseboat towed back up the river 
had not yet accrued, the Blanks were 
cheaply rid of one more competitor. 

The Blanks’ standing with the local 
authorities would seem to be ex- 
cellent — the latter are said to pro- 
tect them as far as possible both lets 
competition and from the occasion- 
ally menacing activities of the 
State police. Two Federal agents are 
currently reported to have fallen so 
deeply into a trap laid for them by 
the Blanks that they were jailed 
on serious charges. 


I HAVE gone thus into detail con- 
cerning the Blankes because I con- 
sider them the best exponents of 
modern business methods applied to 
moonshining in West Virginia. As our 
local captains of industry, why 
should they not be treated with the 
respect everywhere accorded to 
wealth and influence? Their chain of 
stills is rapidly growing longer; it 
will probably spread all the way to 
Huntington — perhaps into Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. They understand 
the value of organization and they 
have fully grasped the cardinal 
principle of modern industry: Profit 
results from quantity produced as 
economically as possible. Accord- 
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ingly they economize where they can 
get away with it — on material and 
on the number of runnings — and 
they are very liberal where liberality 


will pay. 

When you consider that their 
score of stills will average not less 
than goo gallons a week (triple that 
number for weeks in which festivals 
like the Fourth of July and Christ- 
mas occur) and that they receive 
between $16.00 and $20.00 a gallon 
— about $16,000 a week— you will 
admit that they have as much right 
to be revered on Guyan as has Ford 
in Detroit. Like Ford they demand a 
good deal from their employes, but 
they pay high wages. Taking it by 
and large, I would far rather work 
for them than for the coal companies. 

There are increasing numbers of 
similar organizations in the Southern 
mountains and I am not wholly 
facetious when I say that, unless its 
growth is checked, moonshining may 
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yet claim a place with mining as our 
chief industry. Every one knows that 
West Virginia coal is very, very ill; 
but although coal mining was for 
years the sole industry that brought 
money into our poverty-stricken hills, 
even if it were to die tomorrow, we 
would not need to despair of our 
future. 


A LONG as the smoke from a thou- 
sand stills curls up from every 
creek, branch and hollow; as long as 
our splendid new roads, costing 
millions, connect hollow with branch, 
branch with creek, and creek with the 
big, thirsty outside world, so long 
will our girls wear silk stockings and 
dance to radios, and our boys carry 
pearl handled revolvers and dash 
around in — at the very least — new 
Fords. We of the mountains at long 
last are having our share of pros- 
perity. Just exactly what it will do to 
or for us remains to be seen. 
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The Mills of Marriage 


By F. EMerson ANDREWS 


Some views on the tie that binds child brides, greedy parsons, 
the license clerks and the marriage law grab-bag to 
our crowded divorce courts 


ERE will be two million new 

| brides and grooms this year in 
the United States. Some will 

have church weddings with aisles 
of flowers, the conventional wedding 
march, and Ob Promise Me. Some will 
be married by dim candle-light at 
two o'clock in the morning in the 
stuffy parlor of a justice of the 


In the long procession there will be 
foreign nobles, middle-aged bank 
presidents, young clerks, stolid truck 
drivers. The brides will include movie 
actresses (trying their fourth hus- 
bands), starry-eyed maidens from 
every class who dream the dream of 
young love, shrewd ladies bargaining 
for money or social position with 
a husband unavoidably attached — 
and child brides twelve years “old” 
and less. 

In all these respects 1929 is no 
different from other years. Their 
similar processions of assorted lives 
have been paired off with the same 
official “Bless you, my children” of 
organized society. Only in respect to 
a new understanding of actual con- 
ditions under which families are 
founded in the United States does 


1929 have something to add to this 
picture of marriage. 

For a decade and more, stress has 
been laid on divorce. It has been 
variously regarded as a sign of the 
new freedom, a threat against the 
sanctity of the home, or even a 
virulent poison undermining the 
whole social structure. In 1929 a 
more healthy if less sensational 
emphasis is being laid on entrance 
into marriage, with a view to attack- 
ing the divorce evil at its root by 
elevating ideals of marriage and 
preventing those unions which seem 
to promise disaster. 


NE sign of this new emphasis is 
O the recent investigation of the 
Federal Council of Churches into 
marriage and home life, the prelim- 
inary report of which (on “Ideals of 
Love and Marriage’’) has already re- 
ceived wide attention. A second si 
is the recent publication by the 
Russell Sage Foundation of a survey 
conducted by two members of its 
staff, Miss Mary E. Richmond and 
Mr. Fred S. Hall, into our marriage 
laws and how they are administered. 
This is the first survey of marriage 
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law administration ever undertaken 
on a national scale. It involved visits 
by skilled investigators to 96 cities in 
30 states. It is for the first time 
possible, as a result of this study, to 
view on a national basis the ways in 
which society safeguards and fails 
to safeguard the two million brides 
and grooms who in any given year 
venture upon marriage. It is with 
this latter investigation, presenting 
facts rather than opinions, that we 


shall be chiefly concerned. 


OX of the first facts encountered 
is the tremendous variety in the 
marriage laws of the United States. 
There is very little Federal law ap- 
mgr to marriage, since this has 

n deemed a matter for state 
control. In consequence, each of the 
forty-eight states ~ its own code of 
marriage laws, with an additional one 
for the District of Columbia. In 
many respects these codes differ 
widely from one another. 

These codes of law have often 
developed slowly, under frontier 
conditions. Unfortunately, American 
history during frontier days was 
interpreted as a history of Indian 
battles and colonial relationships, 
with very little concern for what has 
more recently risen to prominence 
as “social history.” This social-legal 
past is hard to reconstruct; diaries do 
not greatly help us, as they do with 
the more intimate personal life of the 
—, One does, however, find a few 
such eloquent notices as the follow- 
ing, taken from Pickett’s History of 
Alabama: 

“Upon the Tombigbee and Lake 
Tensaw, the people still [1800] lived 
without laws, and without the right 
of matrimony. For years, the sexes 


had been in the habit of pairing off 
and living together with the mutual 
promise of regular marriage when 
ministers or magistrates should make 
their appearance in the country.” 
Out of varying primitive condi- 
tions a wide variety of state laws 
naturally developed. In New Eng- 
land, the rigid Puritan conscience 
and the scarcely broken English 
tradition introduced the English law, 
minus of course its strongly ec- 
clesiastical Church of England char- 
acter. In many states large foreign 
populations colored the laws with 
customs of their own countries. 
In particular, those from southern 
Europe, where the body reaches an 
early maturity, helped maintain the 
low marriage age which had come to 
us in the first instance from Ro- 
man jurisprudence. In our South 
the negro complicated the marriage 
problem, and in the West the 
Indians were the cause for restric- 
tions, some of which still persist. In 
Arizona, for example, the marriage 
of an Indian with a white person is 
void. The states could not even agree 
on the degrees of relationship within 
which the marriage tie was possible, 
and so in Alabama, Iowa, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania and Texas, 
a man may theoretically marry his 
grandmother. Oklahoma is the only 
state which forbids the marriage of 


second cousins. 


T 1s obvious that our present mar- 
riage laws are not “the law” as 
one is too apt to regard them, but 
simply a temporary stage in a long 
evolution of law. The New York 
legislature, for example, has just 
passed (late March) a bill relative to 
child marriage. Many other states 
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have one or more bills pending on 
some phase of marriage law. The so- 
called common law marriage, in 
which the living together of a man 
and woman under a mere secret 
agreement constitutes marriage, is 
still legal in twenty-four states — a 
hangover from frontier conditions 
which one is surprised to discover 
lingering in such states as New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

This welter of varied and varying 
marriage laws results in confusion, 
injustice, and sometimes startling 
abuses. 

The situation in regard to child 
marriages is especially disturbing. 
According to the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation investigators, nearly 700,000 
persons now living in the United 
States participated in a child mar- 
riage, that is to say, they either were 
child brides or were married to child 
brides. (The term child bride is re- 
stricted to girls married under the 
age of sixteen.) This is a disturbing 
figure for a country of the cultural 
and living standards of the United 
States. A paper published in India, 
upon hearing of this fact, com- 
mented: “‘It may seem curious to the 
people of India to learn that these 
bad customs are allowed in America, 
which is a country always held up to 
us as leading in modern ideas and 


progressive thought.” 


HILE some of these marriages 

were due to lax administration 
of adequate laws (to this some atten- 
tion will be directed later), many of 
them are due to the lax laws them- 
selves. Eleven states actually permit 
the marriage of girls of twelve. They 
are Maine and Rhode Island in 
the New England group, otherwise 


noted for excellent marriage laws; 
New Jersey in the East Central 
group; Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Virginia 
in the South; and Colorado and 
Idaho among the mountain states. 


HESE marriages very often come 
ye disaster on one of three counts. 
Either the child bride suffers a 
physical breakdown; or the family 
sinks beneath economic difficulties, 
the husband being too young to 
undertake the support of a house- 
hold; or (if the husband is older) age 
difference results in incompatibility, 
ending often in the court of domestic 
relations. 

For their illustrative value a few 
representative cases are quoted from 
the findings of the Russell Sage 
Foundation investigators: 


A girl of thirteen married with her mother’s 
consent. When her baby was born it weighed 
only two pounds and soon died. Her husband 
has left her. 

A child of eleven years was married 
at a marriage market town in Indiana. 
The clerk of the court there claims to 
have on file the written consents of her 
parents to the marriage. These were sworn 
to before a Chicago notary. In less than one 
month the marriage was annulled. 

A stepmother had treated her stepchild as 
a drudge and finally, much against the 
child’s will, arranged a marriage for her when 
she was fourteen. The girl appealed later 
to the police for protection. She was placed 
in an institution and the marriage was 
annulled. 

A girl of fifteen, rescued from a pro- 
curess, was committed by the court to an 
institution. But her parents obtained her 
release and married her to a young man who 

ved to be badly diseased. Application has 
ton made for the annulment of the marriage. 


Sometimes the reasons actuating the 
parents are most unsavory, as in this 
example: 
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A father of a 13-year-old girl and her 
prospective bridegroom, aged 49, were both 
given 30 days in jail, the one for attempting 
to buy a bride and the other for attempting 
to sell his child. The price that had been fixed 
was $100. 


Where the laws themselves are 
adequate, they are sometimes nulli- 
fied by lax enforcement. This may be 
the fault of the marriage license 
bureau, or of the minister or justice 
who performs the ceremony. A 
glance at the license bureau will be 
illuminating. 


TAKES, on the average, fifteen 
minutes to get a marriage license. 
In most states only the bridegroom 
need appear, and in several states a 
license may be obtained by mail. 
(Two years ago the writer needed a 
passport; he had to be present in 
n accompanied by an identify- 
ing witness, and had to furnish two 
photographs signed in his own hand- 
writing and a birth certificate. Get- 
ting married, however, is a minor 
matter one may in some states 
transact by mail.) 
The license clerk is usually a 
litical appointee, who holds office 
/ virtue of faithful service in 
rounding up the voters in his ward. 
Such a clerk in upper New York 
State declared that since he had his 
job for political reasons, it was 
clearly his duty to accommodate 
applicants and make friends for the 
Republican party. In addition to his 
probable total lack of fitness for his 
work, his pay sometimes depends 
entirely upon the fees he receives, 
which means that it will be to his 
financial advantage to wink at eva- 
sions of the law. 
Results are precisely what one 


might expect. In at least three states, 
Maine, Alabama, and North Caro- 
lina, clerks were discovered to be 
issuing licenses in blank for the con- 
venience of patrons. Unsupported 
statements as to age are accepted, 
even when applicants appear to be 
much younger. Where a witness is 
required by law, sometimes the 
witness” is in vogue — 
who may be a chance-encountered 
bell-boy or taxi driver who can 
truthfully testify that he is ac- 
quainted with the newly met couple 
and knows of no impediment to their 
marriage. And so the marriage mills 
in license offices grind on at a 
furious pace, accompanied by the 
chuckles of a too-tolerant public over 
the “Cupid industry” while actually 
the “industry” is turning out biga- 
mists, child brides, and future trouble 
for the divorce courts. 

An extreme example of what may 
occur when standards are lax is pre- 
sented by California’s most famous 
Bluebeard. He confessed to marrying 
twenty-one wives, nine of whom he 
murdered inside of three years. He 
had married four of them in the city 
of Tacoma, living there with all four 
at about the same time. 


oT all of the 10,000 license 
N issuers and their deputies in 
the United States are incompetent or 
negligent. Some are true aids to 
Cupid, smoothing the path for the 
worthy and diligently enforcing the 
law in respect to the unworthy. In 
some states, too, license clerks are 
paid solely on a salary basis and not 
penalized for diligence; and in Los 
Angeles County they secure their 
positions through competitive ex- 
aminations. 
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Unfortunately, the work of the 
efficient license dispensers is largely 
undermined by their negligent 
brethren. “Try, try again” is par- 
ticularly effective in getting marriage 
licenses. If one clerk refuses, try 
another; if all in one state decline, 
cross the border to a state with laws 
more lax. 

After the license has been secured, 
the ceremony must be performed by 
a minister or justice of the peace. 
(This is unknown to some of our 
newer citizens with European back- 

ounds; having gone through the 
ormalities at the license office, they 
sometimes go blithely off and begin 
living together, virtuously believing 
they are duly married.) 

New abuses may arise in the per- 
formance of the marriage ceremony. 
These take the form of carelessness 
as to seeing that the license is in good 
order, marrying of drunken couples, 
stunt marriages, extra charges for 
embossed certificates, employment 
of taxi drivers as runners, negligence 
in checking up ages or getting paren- 
tal consents. 


ee it was discovered that a 
certain justice in North Caro- 
lina, apparently assuming that “once 
a justice, always a justice,” had been 
marrying couples for many years 
after his commission expired. These 
marriages are technically illegal, and 
a number of worthy couples are 
wondering whether they are married 
or not. To make the situation worse, 
the State Legislature, asked to legal- 
ize these weddings by a bill of con- 
venience, began an_ investigation 
instead, thereby throwing all possible 
publicity on the unfortunate situa- 
tion. 


Indiana newspapers openly admit 
that the marriage laws of their state 
are being flouted. To quote a recent 
editorial, from the Indianapolis 
News: 


For more than fifty years the Indiana law 
required that the license be issued in the 
county where the bride resides. No attention 
is paid to this provision, and with the clerks 
able to obtain extra money through the sale 
of lithographed certificates — which are not 
required by any law — the revenue has in- 
creased until it has become one of the chief 
sources of income for such offices. Periodi- 
cally protests are voiced, but nothing is done 
to require the county officials to obey the law. 


N” only justices but many of the 
clergy are chargeable with lax- 
ity in administering marriage laws. 
In one case a girl of fourteen, 
on presenting a license stating that 
she was eighteen and exempt from 
parental consent, was married by the 
pastor whose Sunday school she 
attended and whose parsonage was 
just three doors from her home. 

The worst abuses by marriage 
officiants occur usually in connection 
with marriage market towns and 
runaway marriages. 

A prospective bride and groom may 
make a dash by train or speeding 
motor to another town, “matrimony 
in view,” for a variety of reasons. 
They may wish to avoid the expense 
of a formal home wedding, escape 
publicity, or prevent the pranks of 
well-meaning friends. They may 
cross a state line in order legally to 
take advantage of the loose marriage 
laws of a nearby state. Or they may 
wish to be married where they are 
not known so that they may more 
safely falsify ages, or contract a 
bigamous marriage. 

Unhappily, just where marriage 
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laws should be enforced most strin- 
gently, they are most lax. All over 
the United States there are marriage 
market towns, making a regular 
business of runaway marriages and 
the special profits to be derived from 
ceremonies performed at odd hours 
and without awkward questions. 
The Russell Sage Foundation found 
fifty-seven such towns. 


N EACH of these a commercial 
I Cupid conducts business on the 
most efficient lines. “Marry you in 
two minutes” promises one justice. 
Another advertises in street cars. 
Another uses blotters with this “high 
pressure” copy: 


When you go through (town) don’t fail to see 
THE GREAT WHITE WAY 
MARRYING PARLORS 


You will be welcome any hour of the day or 
night any day in the year. See the famous 
Horse Shoe and Bell, under which nearly 
10,000 couples have been made husband 
and wife. Don’t miss the chance of your 
lifetime. . . . 


Still another believes in the per- 
suasive power of poetry (?) and 
prints on his business card this 
entrancing legend: 
If a man loves a girl 
That’s his business. 
If a girl loves a man 
That’s her business. 
If they want the knot tied 
That’s my business. 

Efficiencies extend farther. Train- 
men coming into these towns are 
taught to signal the number of 
prospective brides and grooms they 
think they have aboard. Taxi-drivers, 
in the pay of marrying justices or 
marrying parsons, pick up the 
couples, hasten them to the obliging 
license clerk, and then to the par- 


ticular parson or justice who has 
pepe to split the fee with them. 

ose who come by auto find scouts 
at the edge of the town who hop on 
running boards of out-of-state cars 
and insist that the occupants must 
surely want to get married. Some- 
times the license clerk is in the pay 
of a particular justice to whom he 
directs his clients. At other times the 
justices assemble just outside the 
license office to quarrel over the 
young lady and gentleman as they 
issue from the office. One enter- 
prising Chamber of Commerce went 
so far as to advertise the advantages 
of being married in the town it 
represented. 

Quite aside from the unseemly 
surroundings and undue haste which 
attend the marriage ceremony in 
such marriage market towns, the 
records indicate that in them occur 
a large proportion of the perversions 
of marriage laws — particularly big- 
amous marriages and marriages of 
those of less than the required age. 


HE darker side of the picture of 
marriage as it is performed in 
the United States today involves 
such drab features as these — mar- 
riage possible in many states in less 
than an hour from the decision to 
marry to the completion of the 
ceremony; inadequate laws in some 
states invalidating careful legisla- 
tion in neighboring states; neglect 
of the law and commercialization 
of the marriage ceremony. Life 
tragedies, and the domestic relations 
and divorce courts complete the 
gloomy canvas. 
What safeguards may be erected, 
without abridging our liberties or 
making marriage undesirably diffi- 
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cult, with a view to correcting the 
abuses and avoiding many of the 
tragedies? 

The suggestions which follow are 
based on the recommendations of 
the investigators for the Russell 
Sage Foundation — Mary E. Rich- 
mond and Fred S. Hall. Miss Rich- 
mond until her recent death was the 
dean of social case workers in 
America and a recognized authority 
on marriage. Mr. Hall has spent 
many years in the study of marriage 
laws and is the author and co-author 
of several books on the subject. 
These two propose: 

Raise the minimum age of mar- 
riage to sixteen wherever it is now 
below that age. 

Require advance notice of in- 
tention to marry to be filed five 
days before the license may be 
issued. 

Issue licenses at regular hours 
only (except in cases of proved 
emergency), on the basis of proved 
age, and in the town or county 


where the bride or groom re- 
sides. 

Abolish the fee system for the 
payment of license clerks; require 
that they follow up all licenses not 
reported by officiants as 

aving been performed. 

Abolish the fee system for the 
civil solemnization of marriage and 
limit the number of justices who may 
perform the ceremony. 

Let religious denominational 
bodies establish in theological semi- 
naries thorough instruction re- 
garding marriage law, and deal 
rigidly with the commercial prac- 
tices of marrying parsons. 

Establish a bureau of marriage law 
supervision in each state, preferably 
in the office of the registrar of vital 
statistics. 

With such provisions in force the 
marriage mills would grind with 
more decorum and less speed, and it 
is probable that less of their product 
would need a second grinding through 
the mills of divorce. 
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The Utopia of Unity 


By Jay S. 


Even our ridiculous denominational system, with over 200 
Christian seéts, is better, says a Congregational min- 
ister, than a conglomerate religious colossus 


UR present denominational 
O system is ridiculous! . 
Yes, of course it is. Quite 
ridiculous! There is only one thing 
more so. That is the naive assurance 
with which some of its critics suggest 
panaceas on the assumption that 
the existing situation is the result of 
pure cussedness on the part of Chris- 
tians, coupled with the further as- 
sumption that the destruction of 
denominationalism would be the 


harbinger of the Kingdom of God on 
earth 


There is enough cussedness, to be 
sure, but one who finds in it the cause 
and in its elimination the perfect cure 
for denominationalism has failed to 
get very close to the heart of the 
matter. 

So far as we may judge, denom- 
inationalism was born about the time 
the human race began to inhabit this 
planet, and it seems destined to 
continue for some time to come. It 
has its roots very close to the nature 
of things as they are. It grows out of 
the fundamental desire of minorities 
for the right of self-expression. In 
politics the minority must subside 
after election and accept the ex- 


pressed will of the majority; in 
religion there is no such compulsion, 
for the minority can always with- 
draw and form a new denomination. 


uLTs of various kinds have char- 
C acterized the most primitive re- 
ligions, and, during the pre-Christian 
riod covered by Old Testament 

istory, we find the sharpest divi- 
sions. The priests and the prophets 
could never agree as to what religion 
really was. The priests insisted that 
it was a matter of ceremony and 
religious observance; the prophets 
said it was a matter of the heart and 
life. The priestly party tried to settle 
the question once for all by killing 
the prophets, but that early plan to 
cure denominationalism did not work 
out altogether satisfactorily. 

As soon as the Christian church 
was organized, sects arose. There was 
the circumcision sect which insisted 
that no one could be a recognized 
follower of Jesus Christ without 
practising this Jewish custom. And 
there was the anti-circumcision sect 
insisting that circumcision was not 
essential for the Christian. We read 
in Acts xv: 2 that when these various 
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claims were set forth, “Paul and 
Barnabas had no small dissension 
and questioning with them” — that 
is, with those who put forward the 
particular claim for circumcision. 

The result of this discussion was 
the holding of a council at Jerusalem. 
At that council the “sect of the Phar- 
isees” declared, “It is needful to 
circumcise them, and to charge them 
to keep the law of Moses.” The opin- 
ion of the Pharisees did not prevail. 
As a compromise it was finally de- 
cided by the majority, after an im- 
pressive speech by Peter, that cir- 
cumcision would not be required but 
that Christians must “abstain from 
things sacrificed to idols, and from 
blood, and from things strangled 
. . . Acts xv: 29. This was possibly 
the most momentous ecclesiastical 
decision ever reached by any Chris- 
tian council in the history of the 
Church, for it established Christian- 
ity itself as a sect and erected a 
barrier between it and Judaism 
which nearly two thousand years of 
history have been unable to break 
down. 


4S yer upon a rock of religious for- 
malism, the early Christian com- 
munity split almost at its very 
beginning and upon such questions 
it has been splitting ever since. 

Soon other reasons for division 
arose, and we find the first great 
Christian missionary criticizing those 
who said, “I am of Paul; and I of 
Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I of 
Christ.” 

All down the centuries, outstand- 
ing leaders of the church have simi- 
larly denounced Christian divisions. 
But the chief result seems to have 
been that we now have two hundred 


25 


times as many Christian denomina- 
tions in the United States as existed in 
the entire world in the days of Jesus, 
and the religious Census of 1926 re- 
corded 213 denominations as com- 
pared with 200 in 1916. 


HaT then are the causes of this 
situation in which 
the followers of the One who came to 
teach the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man find themselves 
split up into separate camps? 

The fact seems to be that most of 
our denominations were born out of 
sincere differences in belief, whether 
those differences were theological or 
related to matters of religious form 
or personal conduct. 

It is also fair to say that many of 
these divisions find their origin in a 
particular conception of the Bible. 
Probably nothing has done more to 
divide Christians into sects than the 
belief in the verbal infallibility of the 
Scriptures. Hair-splitting exegesis of 
biblical passages les played an im- 
portant réle in denominational his- 
tory. Denominations have come into 
existence because of the particular 
turn of a biblical phrase or of some 
special interpretation of a biblical 


passage; 

We find Christians dividing into 
Calvanists and Arminians, Trinita- 
riansand Unitarians, Premillennialists 
and Anti-Premillennialists, Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists, Immer- 
sionists and Anti-Immersionists. 
We have new sects created because of 
a difference of opinion about the 
Christian Sabbath and we see Chris- 
tian groups splitting on the basis of 
their approval or disapproval of 
lodges and secret orders just as they 
once split over the question of slav- 
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ery. They separate on the basis of 
particular forms of church govern- 
ment (each side incidentally claim- 
ing its own to be the biblical form) 
and on their emphasis, or lack of em- 
phasis, concerning the importance of 
the “second work of Grace”. 


HERE are some who claim that 

Protestant Christianity has 
formed the habit of protesting and, 
therefore, keeps at it long after any 
reason for such protest has disap- 
peared. And their hope, the hope of 
those who find in denominationalism 
the cause of all the evils which afflict 
the Christian church and the real 
obstacle to the Christianizing of the 
world, is to bring this heterogeneous 
mass of different denominational 
bodies together into one unified 
group, where fundamental differences 
will be merged and Christians of 
every persuasion will be content 
under a single type of church organ- 
ization, and, presumably, under a 
single type of worship, a single type 
of religious procedure, and a single 
type of theology and interpretation 
of social problems and social re- 
sponsibilities. 

One of the strongest arguments 
for uniting Christians (particularly 
Protestant Christians, for even the 
most sanguine do not have the cour- 

to vision the union of both Cath- 
olics and Protestants, except possibly 
at a time so remote as to [ of little 
concern to present generations) in a 
single body is that of the immense 
power which they could wield if they 
were all in one controllable unit. 
Truly such a body could exert an 
enormous influence. But would it be 
the sort of influence which a spiritual 
church, depending upon saving the 


world through spiritual forces, should 
wield? When one thinks of a great 
united Protestantism, it is as easy to 
shudder at the possible dangers as to 
glow over the excess of power to 
be made available by such a union. 
Some resounding reverberations 
might occur when a great central 
executive committee undertook to 
swing forty or fifty million Protes- 
tants for Norman Thomas or Herbert 
Hoover, for an anti-preparedness 
policy, for a five-hour work day, a 
minimum wage, an anti-smoking 
amendment, or a conceivable multi- 
tude of other projects. 


NE wonders also what would hap- 
O pen to the minorities within 
itself when this great juggernaut of a 
united Protestantism got into action. 
To be sure, instances are pointed out 
where Fundamentalists and Modern- 
ists, or others of equally divergent 
views, worship together under a 
single roof, even work together in a 
single denominational machine, but 
a careful analysis of such situations 
reveals some enlightening facts. In 
such Cases one group can withdraw, 
so far as active codperation in a 
going programme is concerned, or it 
can surrender its convictions and 
submit to the wishes and will of the 
majority in all important matters of 
policy, thus depriving itself of the 
type of ministry which seems to it to 
be important; or both the message and 
the programme for the entire group 
may be reduced to a least common de- 
nominator which satisfies neither one 
of the conflicting parties and which 
often means little to any one else. 

Not long ago I stepped into the 
vestibule of such a church in time to 
hear the pastor say, “Yes, we want 
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to be progressive — but not /oo pro- 
gressive.” He was trying to compose 
differences, to offend no one. The 
idea of seeking the truth and letting 
it lead whither it would did not occur 
to him, because his main job was to 
keep the group before him a unit at 
all costs — or, at least, at what he 
considered any reasonable cost. 


eo common assumption on the 
part of some that the things on 
which we differ do not really count is 
false. They do count. It does make a 
difference whether a man believes in 
an infallible Bible or a fallible one. It 
does make a difference whether one 
believes in the Virgin Birth or does 
not; whether immortality is a fact or 
a myth; whether prayer is really 
potent or merely a pious exercise; and 
whether the miracles were actually 
performed or are ingenious legends. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, mary of 
these matters upon which Christian 
— differ cannot be settled by 
scholarship. After centuries of study 
the most brilliant philosopher has no 
more light upon the question of im- 
mortality than had the most primi- 
tive pagan. The question of the 
Virgin Birth, after nearly two thou- 
sand years, is still as much of a de- 
bated matter as ever. The only per- 
son who could really give first hand 
information concerning the subject is 
gone, and she left no record. 

The question of miracles is equally 
difficult. Science may show the im- 
probability of them, but it can never 
demonstrate their impossibility, and, 
so long as that possibility remains, 
there are likely to be individuals who 
believe in the miracles and to whom 
such a belief is a vital religious con- 
ception. 


One matter, however, can and has 
practically been settled by scholar- 
ship. We do know today the nature 
of the Bible. Criticism has revealed 
the character of this most important 
document, and, to those who are 
familiar with the established facts, 
certain theories long held are no 
longer tenable. In this there is hope 
— except for the fact that millions of 
evangelical Christians are totally 
unaware of the assured results of 
modern biblical criticism or of the 
materials upon which they are built 
— but no biblical research will ever 
solve some of the most debated reli- 
gious beliefs or settle the question of 
the nature, meaning and mission of 
the church and of religion. 


N USUAL practice, however, our de- 
nominational differences represent 
much more than differences in belief. 
Often they arise from the fact that 
we expect so many different kinds of 
things from our churches. One type 
of individual desires intellectual stim- 
ulation while another prefers emo- 
tional freedom. These different types 
cannot worship together without 
mutual irritation. One type derives 
great value from religious forms and 
ceremonies while to another the 
same forms and ceremonies are 
empty of meaning. Try to imagine 
those two groups getting spiritual 
nurture out of the same type of 
service. One large group is interested 
in saving souls from hell, another is 
concerned only with a Utopian social 
order. No one preacher can satisfy 
both these groups. One well-organ- 
ized group demands bodily healing 
from its religion, while another is 
interested chiefly in receiving spirit- 
ual comfort in times of stress and an 
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assurance of heaven when facing 
death. 

Or in a given community the 
divisions may serve as the basis for 
grouping Christians according to 
race, language, social, and other 
preferential groups. For the fact is 
that, owing to the high fluidity of 
our national population, Protestant 
churches are more than ever before 
highly selective in their member- 
ships. Families choose their places of 
residence with that factor in mind, 
and they often drive past several 
churches to find the church of their 
choice. If they are unable to find a 
church whose form of worship they 
approve and whose theology and 
preaching message appeal to them 
they cease to attend church alto- 
gether. Studies made by the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Surveys 
have shown that the percentage of 
church members to population in- 
creases as the relative number of 
churches in a community increases. 


HE inefficiency of denomination- 
alism is often the basis for facts 
and figures being compiled to show 
that expenses could be greatly re- 
duced, congregations increased and a 
presumably more effective ministry 
rendered, if all Christians in a given 
community would unite in one group. 
The reaction of religious people to 
such argument, however, is exactly 
the reaction of those same people in 
all of the other activities of life 
Only recently I visited a frontier 
town, containing an old lumber mill 
and an abandoned mine. Church 
organizations were reduced to a 
minimum, yet there were eight differ- 
ent lodges and fraternal organiza- 
tions and clubs. 


Just think, for example, how much 
more economical and more efficient 
it would be if, instead of having so 
many different makes of automobiles, 
we had a law permitting the manu- 
facture of Buicks only. There is no 
conceivable reason why the affairs of 
men would not continue to be cared 
for with one style of car. The only 
adverse argument is that it simply 
won’t work. Yet while we shout of 
the waste in maintaining more than 
one church in a community we see 
nothing illogical in the maintenance 
of a score of different automobile 
agencies, all dispensing their various 
makes of cars and “wasting” mil- 
lions of dollars in competitive ad- 
vertising and salesmanship for which 
ultimately the consumer must pay — 
and all to satisfy the whim of indi- 
vidual choice! 


oO" of the strong arguments 


against denominationalism is 
that in a community divided along 
denominational lines, it is impossible 
to organize community life around 
the : I wonder, however, if 
that is fatal. There can be no doubt 
that there are thousands of commu- 
nities where the church already is, or 
should be, the organizing centre for 
the community life, but there are 
multitudes of communities where, as 
yet at least, it cannot be. For ex- 
ample, it is hardly conceivable that, 
in the many Pacific Coast commu- 
nities where the Buddhist group is 
strong, the Methodists would recog- 
nize the community leadership of 
the Buddhists. Nor is it expected, at 
the present stage of religious think- 
ing, that, in most of our communi- 
ties, the Protestant group would be 
content to have the community life 
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organized around the Roman Cath- 
olic or the Mormon organizations; 
and, to many, even the very name 
Unitarian or Universalist is anath- 
ema. Imagine an Episcopalian ral- 
lying to the community leadership 
of a Holy Roller or a Two-Seed-In- 
The-Spirit Baptist organization. 
There are situations in which the 
church as an organization cannot 
dominate the life of the community, 
except by ruthlessly ignoring or 
destroying minority opposition. 


HAT fact however should not dis- 
courage those workers in commu- 
nities where the population is homo- 


geneous enough to warrant the 


organization of the community life 
about the church itself. It is merely a 
recognition of the differences which 
exist in different communities. Nor 
should we give way to the pessimism 
of those who find in denominational- 
ism the clear evidence that the so- 
called followers of Jesus have not 
learned the A B Cs of the religion to 
which they profess allegiance. Possi- 
bly the difficulty goes back some- 
what further than that and should 
be charged up to a Creator who has 
seen fit to produce a world of such 
infinite variety. 

There are, however, certain ways 
by which unity might conceivably be 
achieved. The most obvious method 
is to pass a law. Why not enact legis- 
lation making more than one church 
a crime against the state? True, this 
method of authority, which has been 
tried frequently in the past, has never 
proved an unqualified success. At the 
moment, I do not recall any religious 
sect which has been successfully 
stamped out by external repression. 
But still! 


Another path out of our difficulty 
might be the path of indifference. 
A community may be very peaceful 
because it does not have enough 
religion to quarrel over. If we can 
reduce our religious programme and 
our message to such a point that they 
offend no one, we will doubtless have 
peace. Although, of course, we may 
at the same time succeed in reducing 
them to the place where it will make 
little difference whether they con- 
tinue to exist or not. 

When we argue that denomina- 
tions should stop competing with 
each other we are really assuming 
that the matters on which they 
differ are of no moment. That is too 
broad an assumption to conform to 
the facts, for anything that a large 
number of people think is important, 
is really important. 

It is true that some denominations 
such as the Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Congregational and some related 

ups are growing more alike, and 
individuals shift from one to the other 


‘with relative ease, yet in a given 


community it is often found that 
these groups do stand for some very 
definite things. 


oT long ago I visited a commu- 
N nity where two churches ex- 
isted, one a Methodist and the other 
a Presbyterian, both of them receiv- 
ing home missionary aid. After meet- 
ing with the Methodists I proceeded 
to criticize them very harshly, indi- 
cating that the division of Christians 
in that community was most repre- 
hensible. After I had finished my 
tirade an able judge of a state court 
said: “I agree with most that you 
have said about the importance of 
Christians getting together, yet, as a 
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matter of fact, we cannot work with 
that other group, and, if you insist 
upon any such arrangement, you 
will have to count me out.” 


— facts, as they appeared in 
that community, were that, by 
chance, the liberal and progressive 
elements were in the Methodist or- 
ganization while the Presbyterian 
group was distinctly of a fundamen- 
talist type, and the two groups did 
not see any way by which they could 
merge their activities. In another 
community the situation might have 
been reversed, but in the case men- 
tioned the denominational divisions 
did serve as vehicles by which those 
two divergent groups were able to 
function. Possibly the parties con- 
cerned exaggerated their differences, 
but that se very definite dif- 
ferences do exist, no one can deny. 
In some practical matters there 
are still greater difficulties. Take the 
matter of immersion. On the part of 
most of those who contend that 
church unity is held back chiefly by 
the unchristian attitude of church 
members, there is an unexpressed 
assumption that baptism by immer- 
sion is a non-essential. To millions of 
others, baptism by immersion is 
essential. What then is the dilemma 
of the individual in a particular com- 
munity when Christians are all in 
one organization? If he believes that 
immersion is an essential rite, can 
he fellowship wholeheartedly with 
Christians who at best are faintly 
amused at his insistence? Should he 
g° outside of his community to be 
aptized by a pastor who believes in 
immersion, or shall he remain to be 
immersed by an accommodating 
local pastor who will immerse him 


~ 


but who thinks the whole procedure 
a little foolish? 

If, on the other hand, the pastor of 
the community church believes in 
immersion, shall he force all comers 
to be immersed or administer for 
their convenience a form of baptism 
in which he has no faith? 

However ridiculous these difficul- 
ties may seem on the surface, they 
are very real. In a country where, by 
popular referendum, in the year 
1928, a sovereign State can approve 
a law proscribing any reference to 
or explanation of evolution in the 
schools and colleges of the state, and 
where in 1929 the court proceedings 
of another state reveal wide belief 
in witchcraft, the church still has 
some distance to go before anything 
unity in_ religious 
thought or spirit can be achieved. 


HERE is, of course, the path of 

education as the way out of our 
difficulty, but here again we cannot 
be altogether optimistic. When Vol- 
iva in Zion City stands up and tells 
us that the world is flat we can laugh 
at his tirade, for we have the entire 
public school system committed to 
the idea that the world is round and 
actively engaged in teaching that 
doctrine to our boys and girls. How- 
ever, in the field of religion we have 
no such system. The work in Sunday 
school is done often by volunteer 
workers, multitudes of whom have 
had no special training for their 
tasks and are, in important matters 
of available fact, no better informed 
than the individuals whom they are 
supposed to teach. Our people by the 
million learn stories from the Bible, 
but never come to understand what 
the Bible itself really is, and they get 
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their first religious ideas from persons 
= untrained in matters of religious 
act. So long as these conditions exist 
it will be relatively easy for any leader 
with personality to come into a given 
community and find followers for the 
most improbable religious doctrines 
and theories. 


N SPITE of these many difficulties, 
I a feeling of unity is growing up in 
many quarters. This we should wel- 
come and every effort should be made 
to promote this mutual understand- 
ing. Certainly no denominational 
executive has the moral right to 
stand in the way of church union in 
a given community when the time is 
ripe for such union. In fact in many 
smaller communities, where the very 
existence of organized religion is at 
stake, it may be necessary to ignore 
the wishes of minorities for the sake 
of the majority. That may be a part 
of the price which minorities must 
pay for living in such communities. 
It is doubtful, however, whether 
any consolidation of denominations 
on a large scale, if accomplished pre- 
maturely, would work any real 
benefit. When such consolidations 
come they should be the result of a 
unity already achieved further down 
the line. 

At present the anti-denomination- 
alism movement is in the hands of a 
group of very delightful individuals. 
Unfortunately they have one damn- 
ing fault — they are as alike as peas 
in a pod! For the most part they all 
adopt the modern attitude toward 
the Bible; they think religious cere- 
mony has its values but is not essen- 
tial; they question the Virgin Birth, 
but say little about it; they have 
their doubts about the miracles, but 


are usually careful not to broadcast 
them, lest they offend some one; 
most of them would insist that they 
believe in immortality, although in 
many cases that belief is little more 
than a pious hope; they are greatly 
interested in a Utopian social order 
and very slightly interested in heaven 
— in short they are as charming a lot 
of folk as one could meet in a day’s 
drive. Their chief weakness is that 
they associate most of the time with 

ple who think like themselves, 
and they live in large cities or in 
other communities where they can 
have the kind of religious ministry 
they desire. Because of those condi- 
tions they forget two important 
facts. First that the things they con- 
sider of slight moment are held 
sacred by millions of people. Second 
that, in a pinch, they themselves 
would not be willing to practise the 
very counsels of perfection which 
they preach so fluently. 


N OTHER words, let one of these 
move, as a layman, 
with his family of growing children, 
into any one of several thousand 
communities where an unlearned but 
energetic preacher proclaims three 
times a week extravagant religious 
ideas which the newcomer thor- 
oughly disapproves, and one of 
several things will happen. The vic- 
tim will try to reform the local church 
and get thrown out for his pains, or 
he will seek solace in the radio or a 
church in some neighboring town, or 
he and his family will cease going to 
church altogether. The latter pro- 
cedure is the most likely, particularly 
if the new car is running well. One 
thing is certain, the gentleman in 
question will not take his children 
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to church in the morning and then 
devote his Sunday afternoons to 
explaining to them that the things 
the sander said are not true. 


Ww I am trying to make clear 


is that in the present state of 
religious illiteracy, there are limits 
to any religious unity, and, while we 
may be willing to let the other fellow 
hold his own religious opinions with- 
out quarreling with him, the most 
pious of us will object to having un- 
welcome religious doctrines poured 
down our own throats or those of the 
members of our families. 

Religious unity would be quite 
wonderful if people would only be 
sensible and hold just the religious 
beliefs which I am sure they ought to 
hold, but — hang it all — they won’t 
do it. They insist on having ridicu- 
lous ideas of their own, and, so long 
as they do, I am quite content to 
have them join any denomination 
they wish—solong as it is not 
mine. 

And, when I say that, I do not 
wish to be charged with intolerance 
or snobbishness. Two travellers can 
make certain concessions for the sake 
of travelling together; but, if one is 
going to New York and the other to 
San Francisco, or if one feels that he 
must travel by airplane and the 
other is equally certain that he must 
not travel by airplane, there comes a 
time when they must part company, 
no matter how much goodwill there 
may be existing between them. 

The fact is that, religiously, we are 
seeking differing ends, and we have 
some strikingly varied convictions as 
to the method of reaching those 
ends. So long as those conditions 
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exist we must be a little slow about 
classifying every one who disagrees 
with us as insincere, stupid and un- 
christian. 

I once read an essay by William 
James upon the subject, as I recall it, 
of This Pluralistic Universe. The im- 
pression it made upon me is still 
present. Life is too complex to be 
solved by a single formula. Chemists 
and alchemists have long sought for 
the one element which they imagine 
makes up the universe, but a diver- 
sity of elements still remains. Is it 
possible that in our eagerness to 
grasp the benefits of the abolition of 
denominations we are blinding our- 
selves to some of the possible dangers 
of a great amalgamation on an or- 
ganizational basis and forgetting 
meanwhile to appreciate certain 
values which are in the long run more 
potent than organizations them- 
selves? 


Es! Our denominational system 
Yis ridiculous! We can improve it 
considerably by tinkering with it 
and by making combinations here 
and there, and any one who can help 
ought to do so, but, like a good 
many other ridiculous things in life, 
it is likely to be with us for some 
time to come, and we ought not, 
therefore, to give way to despond- 
ency when we face it even in its most 
aggravated forms. It may be better 
to have a denominationalism for 
which Christians are ready to strive 
and sacrifice than a conglomerate 
colossus too colorless to stir any one’s 
enthusiasm, or so decided in its 
opinions and so aggressive in its 
policy that it will straightway split 
once more into its component parts. 


A New Foe of Germs 


By Epiru L. Weart 


Felix d’Herelle, French adventurer in science, believes he 
has found an infinitesimal friend of mankind in 


the war against infectious diseases 


ROGRESS in medicine in the 
Pix fifty years has resulted in 
an imposing array of achieve- 
ments — malaria and yellow fever, 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, diabetes and goitre have yielded 
their secrets and are succumbing to 
the determined onslaught of scien- 
tific methods of prevention and 
treatment. Now comes the discovery 
that a large group of diseases which 
are infectious, cholera, plague, dysen- 
tery and others, can S controlled, 
not by better sanitary conditions 
nor by injections of supplemen- 
tary body extracts, but by the 
use of an agent which acts in 
the body as a destroyer of the 
bacteria themselves. Where the bac- 
teria are, there this destroyer is 
found, waging war on them. The 
story of its discovery is romantic 
and the speculations as to its nature 
are the subject of fierce controversy. 
In 1915, with the World War well 
started, no medical service was of 
greater importance than the making 
of vaccines for use in the prevention 
of disease among the soldiers; though 
to a scientist nothing could be more 
boring than the dull routine of such 


manufacture. To none could it have 
been less interesting than to the 
small, dark, impatient Frenchman 
of military bearing who was in charge 
of this work at the Pasteur Institute 
in Paris, Felix d’Herelle. 


ORN in Montreal in 1873, edu- 
cated there and in Paris, d’Her- 
elle was a man moved by a restless 
spirit to investigate the far corners 
of the earth. At the beginning of the 
century he spent several years as the 
bacteriologist to the Government of 
Guatemala, then a year as director 
of a Government Bacteriological Lab- 
oratory in Mexico. In 1908 he was 
made an assistant in the famous 
Pasteur Institute. But do not think 
this meant he settled down con- 
fined to Paris. Researches took him 
to Argentina, Asia Minor and to 
Tunis. It was this man who, in 
1914, was put in charge of the Army 
Vaccine Division of the Institute. 
Later years were to see him given 
honorary degrees by the University 
of Leyden and by Yale University; 
as well as the Leuewenhoek Medal 
by the Amsterdam Academy of 
Science. His studies after the war 
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were to take him to Indo-China, to 
Holland, to Egypt and India, and 
finally were to bring him, in 1928, to 
America as Professor of Bacteriology 
at Yale. But for the time being, with 
future honors as yet unhinted, the 
brilliant and adventurous scientist 
confined himself to the dull business 
of making vaccines. 


was, in 191$,stationed near 
Paris a squadron of cavalry suf- 
fering from an epidemic of dysentery. 
D’Herelle was making cultures from 
the excreta of. patients from this 
unit when one day an unusual oc- 
currence attracted his attention — 
the growth of dysentery bacilli on 
the agar in the test tube showed 
areas which were clear; in other words 
without growth, and therefore ap- 
parently sterile, although they were 
entirely surrounded by colonies of 
the bacilli. It was as though the 
agar had been sprinkled with an- 
tiseptic solution and growth had 
been inhibited wherever this had 
touched. This was certainly very 
culiar. 

D’Herelle was a busy man, but 
he was not so dulled by routine that 
he neglected to direct some of his 
attention to the areas on which, 
unaccountably, nothing seemed to 
grow. He came to the conclusion, 
after careful investigation, that these 
clear spaces were not actually sterile, 
but were colonies of a living form 
too small to be visible even when 
present in vast numbers. He found 
that material from the clear spots 
could be cultivated (though it was 
like working with something in- 
visible), but only in the presence of 
bacteria. Whatever he had found 


lived at the expense of other or- 


ganisms. So, without in the least 
committing himself as to the nature 
of his discovery, he called it the 
bacteriophage, the destroyer of bac- 
teria. 

Closer investigation revealed an- 
other interesting fact. As all re- 
search students in the field well 
know, when a flask of sterile bouillon 
containing a small quantity of dys- 
entery bacilli is placed in an in- 
cubator, the clear fluid shortly be- 
comes cloudy from the numbers of 
bacteria present. The longer it stands, 
and the greater the increase of micro- 
organisms, the cloudier the fluid. 
D’Herelle took one such clouded 
flask, and touched the turbid fluid 
with a loop of wire which he had 
just previously applied to one of the 
spots in the test tube which was 
free from growth. A strange thing 
took place. After a few hours the 
fluid became clear again. 


ny bacteriologist, looking at the 
bouillon then for the first time, 
would have called it sterile, and 
rightly, too, for judged by ordinary 
bacteriological standards it was ster- 
ile. But d’Herelle was still not satis- 
fied. It looked as though he had made 
a real discovery, but he must test it 
still further. He took a measured 
quantity of his apparently sterile 
broth and added it to another flask 
of bouillon, turbid with dysentery 
bacilli, as the first one had been. 
He found again that the liquid 
became clear, but this time more 
quickly. Once more the experiment 
was performed, and again and again. 
And each time he transferred his 
material the less time it took for it 
to destroy the bacilli. It became plain 
that, whatever the nature of the 
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destructive agent, it was becoming 
more virulent, since it acted more 
quickly. At the end of the series of 
experiments he was convinced he 
was dealing with a living, rather 
than a chemical, principle, since in 
the latter case } action should 
have become less with the greater 
dilution. 


[panes thought he had dis- 
covered something entirely new, 
but scientific discoveries are seldom 
made in that way, out of a clear sky. 
Often two observers work along sim- 
ilar lines and report their results 
almost simultaneously; then there 
is much discussion as to who shall 
have the credit. Or a new and 
original observation may have been 
presaged by some experiment which 
was reported, but the significance 
of which was never realized. So it 
was with the bacteriophage. As far 
back as 1896 the apparently an- 
tiseptic action of certain waters, 
especially antiseptic for cholera, had 
been noticed by Hankin in India. 
He reported that the waters of the 
Jumna on leaving the town of Agra 
contained more than 100,000 bac- 
teria per cubic centimeter, but that 
five kilometers farther down it only 
contained go to 100. Indeed, it is 
well known that such epidemics work 
up stream and not down, as would 
be expected of an intestinal disease 
where sanitary conditions are bad, 
unless some inhibiting action were 
resent. It seems almost certain that 
ankin had noted the bacteriophage 
in action; if so he was the first to 
rt it. 

uch later, in 1915 to be exact, 
only a short time before d’Herelle 


reported his findings, an English 


worker, Twort by name, noticed 
instances where certain cultures of 
bacteria on which he was working 
became transparent; and that matter 
from such um had the power of 
destroying other colonies of the 
same bacteria. Many workers be- 
lieve that he discovered the bac- 
teriophage, and the English always 
speak of it as the Twort-d’Herelle 
phenomenon. The action, however, 
was on a different organism nor was 
it identical. There are many workers, 
among them d’Herelle, who hold 
the action observed by Twort dif- 
fered from that of the bacteriophage 
and was not at all the same thing. 

As a matter of fact, the destruction 
of bacterial cultures by some un- 
known factor was not at all unusual. 
Bacteriologists had, indeed, often 
noted that after a culture had grown 
to a certain point, it would stop, 
and finally clear up. They were ac- 
customed to call such cultures “‘sui- 
cides” and let it go at that. It took 
a d’Herelle to realize that the sub- 
ject was worth investigating. 


ut what of the nature of this 

material we have been calling 
the bacteriophage? What is it like, 
and how does it act? D’Herelle’s 
theories are worth quoting. He be- 
lieves that there is no doubt that it 
is a living unit, but does not feel he 
can say much, as yet, about its 
nature, whether it is a member of the 
plant or animal kingdom, though he 
inclines to the view that it is a definite 
biological species. For convenience 
he calls the members of his species 
ultramicrobes — for he believes them 
to be 2,000 times smaller than an 
av sized bacterium. They are 
not visible through the microscope 
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and even the ultramicroscope reveals 
them only as very minute, brilliant 
points. A liquid could contain several 
thousand million of them to every 
cubic centimeter and yet appear 
perfectly clear. They pass readily 
through filters which keep back the 
bacteria. In fact d’Herelle separates 
the two by the very simple expedient 
of filtration. 

His investigation of the mode of 
action of the ultramicrobe has led 
appears that the bacteriop might 
be called a bacterial saved ry it 
actually enters the bacterium and 

ws at its nse. He believes 
be a definite living entity 
which can assimilate and reproduce, 
giving off in the process a secretion 
which destroys the bacterium by 
causing it to disintegrate. The bac- 
teriophage, now multiplied to ten 
or twenty, is set free to attack other 
bacteria. 


WOULD appear, however, that 
Dene bacteriophage does not al- 


ways emerge victor in this contest. 
Sometimes it does not emerge at all. 
Just as the human body is able to re- 
sist the bacteria to which it is con- 
stantly » so the bacterium 
itself is hes or ell able to nullify the 
effects of the secretions of the in- 
vader, developing what is called an 
immunity. It may be that the invad- 
ing bacteriophage is not very power- 
ful, in which case it may not be able 
to multiply and its secretions may be 
destroyed. It may be that the bac- 
terium will develop a protective coat- 
ing which the age cannot pene- 
trate; or it may have a high natural 
resistance. If the organism survives 
the attack it may become very power- 
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ful; it might be said that the bac- 
teriophage was sick, but recovered, 
for the bacteriophage may be looked 
upon as a disease of bacteria. 


— interplay between the bac- 
terium and the bacteriophage is 
very similar to that between the on- 
slaught of bacteria on the body and 
the resistance of the body cells to 
the attack. When harmful bacteria 
multiply in the body they give off 
a substance called a toxin which has 
a destructive action on the cells. 
These, so stimulated, respond by the 
production of a neutralizing secretion 
called an antitoxin. Although many 
factors are involved in the fate of a 
body attacked by disease the mutual 
action of the secretions of the cells 
and those of the bacteria is one among 
many which determines the course 
of the disease. If the bacteria are 
vanquished, the body cells, for a 
time at least, are less susceptible to 


another attack by the same organism. 


D’Herelle’s discovery now makes 
it appear that in addition to the 
already complicated problem of toxin 
and antitoxin and immunity there 
is still another factor to be considered 
in this struggle in the body; for 
while the bacteria are pouring forth 
toxic substances they themselves 
are being attacked. 

Consider the course of such a dis- 
ease as dysentery from this new 
viewpoint. When the dysentery ba- 
cilli enter the intestine they may 
find already present a type of bac- 
teriophage which is — active 
against them, in which case the in- 
vading organisms are killed off at once 
= develops. However, 

e bacteriophage may not possess 
this virulence at the time of the in- 
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vasion, but may be capable of evolv- 
ing it. The more rapidly it does gain 
it, the more speedily the disease is 
checked. There is a third possibility, 
for the bacteriophage may be ab- 
solutely inactive against the invader, 
or the bacteria may be extremely 
resistant, in either event the invader 
flourishes unchecked and the un- 
fortunate victim dies. 


"HERELLE also believes that 
there is only one kind of bac- 
teriophage, as opposed to the earlier 
view that there was a different kind 
of ultramicrobe for each type of 
bacterium. He believes there is one 
cies which exists in a number of 
different strains, some of which are 
particularly active against one type 
of organism and some against others, 
but that the more virulent will at- 
tack many different kinds. In his 
opinion it is only a question of time 
and work until a strain is isolated 
which will attack all bacteria. 

It must not be thought, however, 
that these views of d’Herelle on the 
living nature of the phage have been 
accepted without controversy. There 
is no dispute in the minds of in- 
vestigators that there is some agent 
which acts destructively on bac- 
teria in the way d’Herelle describes, 
but there is the greatest lack of agree- 
ment concerning its nature. While 
d’Herelle, and some other workers 
as well, have many observations to 
their credit which point to its living 
nature, there are many other scien- 
tists who have just as many opposed 
facts which, in their opinion, prove 
the substance to be simply of a 
chemical, or non-living, character. 

Bordet was the first (in 1920) to 


propound a fairly satisfactory theory 
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of the phage as a non-living agent. 
The investigators who have worked 
along this line have come to believe 
that the destructive action is due to 
something produced by the bacte- 
rium itself. Just’ what would cause 
a bacterium suddenly to change its 
products into one which was harm- 
ful to itself is not known. Taking 
the view that the bacteriophage is a 
lifeless substance it is held that it 
would stimulate the bacteria to the 
production of further ferments which 
would then pass out of the cell into 
the solution to act in a similar way 
on other bacteria. In some cases 
the cells would absorb so much 
water they would swell up and burst. 
The chemical nature of the phage is 
the theory held by Bronfenbrenner 
of the Rockefeller Institute and is 
the one, in some modification or 
other, which is gradually becoming 


very popular. 


ET this theory does not explain 
Yau the facts, and its popularity 
may well be due only to a feeling of 
“general probability,” as one writer 
puts it, rather than because it is 
really more accurate. At any rate 
at the present time it is held by 
dispassionate writers that d’Herelle’s 
theory is the one that explains most 
satisfactorily the greatest number 
of observed facts. The whole subject 
is an open one, and until the bac- 
teriophage has been isolated in a 
pure state it is hardly likely that any 
thing definite will be known about 
it. It is not impossible that an en- 
tirely new conception of the nature 
of bacteriology will attend the solu- 
tion of the problem. At present 
there is evidence to support any 
view put forth, 
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Regardless of the nature of the 
bacteriophage, whether living or- 
ganism or lifeless chemical, no one 
disputes the effect it will have upon 
organisms, in the test tube at least. 
A culture of the phage, which looks 
like nothing else than clear water, 
and which is apparently sterile by 
all the old bacteriological tests, has 
the power to destroy countless germs, 
at least in the laboratory. The prob- 
lem now is to determine whether it 
will act the same way in the human 
body. Here is a discovery with end- 
less possibilities — or perhaps with 
none. It may be a weapon against 
all disease, or it may be worthless. 
Workers all over the world are busy 
on the multitude of problems which 
the bacteriophage presents. 

Even with the true nature of the 
ultramicrobe still unsettled there 
have been attempts to turn it to 
—— use. As it was discovered 

m working with intestinal con- 
tents, it is not strange that the in- 
testinal diseases should be the ones 
to be studied first. 


77> phage has been used in 
typhoid fever and the results, as 
reported by a number of workers, 
seem to be good. The same can be 
said of its use in that other in- 
testinal disease, dysentery, the in- 
vestigation of which was the starting 
point for all this work. Here, too, the 
use of the bacteriophage has been 
favorably reported. In Brazil the 
Institute Oswaldo Cruz has spread 
over a wide area ampules of the 
dysentery bacteriophage to fight 
idemics of the disease; while a 
similar extensive use was started by 
d’Herelle in Egypt. 
In this country the chief work on 
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the therapeutic value of the bac- 
teriophage was done by Larkum, 
when he was working at Yale. He 
tried treating cases of kidney and 
bladder infections with it. He says 
that there is a great difference 
whether he is treating a new case or 
an old chronic one, for in the latter 
instance he finds that the bacteria 
which are causing the trouble are 
very resistant. Here, too, he notes 
the constant struggle between bac- 
teriophage and bacterium. If the 
bacterium gains the ascendency the 
cases become chronic, while the 
victory of the phage would mean 
cure. Good as his results were he 
regretfully reports that the phage 
does not act the same in the body 
as in the test tube. Something in- 
hibits its free action. 


HE phage has been used, also, 
Tin certain cases of boils and in- 
fections, and in infected wounds. A 
French worker has had good results 
in treating a large variety of surgical 
infections. Sometimes he put the 
phage directly at the site of the in- 
fection, in other cases he injected 
it some little distance away, under 
the skin. In either case he would get 
a clearing up of the wound in the 
least possible time. His experiments 
disclosed the interesting fact that a 
phage developed to be virulent 
against one type-of organism was 

so active against a different type. 
This is some confirmation of d’Her- 
elle’s hope that a phage can be 
developed whose action will be 
universal. 

Perhaps the most interesting work 
of all, and the most promising, is 
that being carried out in tropic 
countries against that dread disease, 
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A NEW FOE OF GERMS 


the plague. It has been known for a 
long time that this disease is trans- 
mitted from infected rats to humans 
by the bite of a flea which lives on 
both, or by fleas which confine them- 
selves to humans. The problem of 
the extermination of the plague has, 
for this reason, come to be considered 
a sanitary one, extermination of the 
vermin meaning extinction of the 
disease. Previously the seasonal char- 
acter of these epidemics has been 
accounted for by the fact that the 
life of the plague-carrying fleas is 
seasonal; that they die out when the 
temperature becomes high and the 
humidity becomes less. This, how- 
ever, tells only part of the story. 
It does not explain, for instance, 
why a severe case of the disease 
should suddenly, after two or three 
days, become well. 


| om, Dr. W. Doorenbos at 
Suez, Egypt, who replaced 
d’Herelle as chief bacteriologist of 
the International Quarantine Board, 
has been investigating the problem in 
the light of the most recent bac- 
teriological findings. There seems to 
be little doubt that the bacteriophage 
plays an important part in the re- 
covery of the patient from the 
plague, for the ultramicrobe is found 
in the excreta of convalescent pa- 
tients even though it was previously 
absent. It is evident that the ul- 
tramicrobes can destroy bacteria in 
the body as well as in the cultures in 
the laboratory. It is believed that rats 
may recover from the disease for the 
same reason, for investigation has 
disclosed that the bacteriophage 
present in the excreta of rats Sen a 
district free from plague has no 
activity against the organism causing 
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the disease, while those found in rats 
from plague infested districts show 
a high degree of virulence. The rats 
eat the bacteriophage, present on 
the ground and in the water from 
excreta of convalescent rats, and so 
become immune to the disease, or, if 
they are infected, they recover. This 
is the probable explanation of the 
ial of any rats, for they are 
very susceptible to the plague. Every 
sick rat is thus a source of contagion, 
as is every sick human being; every 
convalescent one is a source from 
which immunity radiates. The fact 
that the presence of the ultrami- 
crobes in the body of rats would make 
them free from attack by the disease 
would account, also, in part, for the 
dying out of the epidemic. When 
every rat had in its system some of 
the ultramicrobes the disease would 
no longer have a chance to spread. 
Since the young rats would not ac- 
quire this immunity the epidemic 
would start anew each year. 


— it will be seen that feeding 
the bacteriophage by mouth is 
one way of protection from the 
plague; the method employed ac- 
cidently by rodents can be, and is 
being, employed purposely for the 
protection of humans. The ultra- 
microbe is best given by mouth. If 
there are no intestinal organisms 
which it can attack it will be ex- 
creted, but it confers an immunity in 
its passing which lasts quite a time. 
That the bacteriophage principle is 
actually present in soil and filtered 
water is not a theory but a demon- 
strated fact. 

Unfortunately experiments in the 
tropics must always be judged with 
a grain of skepticism, as Dr. Dooren- 
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bos, who is a jolly Dutchman, is the 
first to point out. Native health 
officers are all too much inclined, he 
tells us with a little laugh (for he is a 
wise man and is distrustful even of 
those things which he wishes to 


believe), to give as facts the data 
which they think their white chiefs 
want. 


Stories, too, of epidemics being 
stopped by putting a little of the 
bacteriophage into the well water 
must be discounted, for if a native 
saw a health officer put something 
into his well he probably would 
walk miles to get water from some 
other one. 


to be agreed that the bacterio- 

age does not react in the body as 

it does in the laboratory. This, of 
course, is not surprising when the 
complex nature of the body fluids 
with which it comes into contact are 
contrasted with the simplicity of the 
artificial laboratory media. For in- 
stance, though favorable reports 
have been obtained of its use in 
typhoid, the phage appears to be of 
no value in the treatment of typhoid 
carriers. This has been explained 
on the theory that the source of the 
hoid infection in carriers lies in 
the gall bladder, while it has been 
shown that the bacteriophage cannot 
act in the presence of bile. This is 


all workers seem 
h 
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just one instance of the complexity of 
the problems involved in the study of 
the use of the ultramicrobe in disease. 
X PRESENT, however, bacteriolo- 

gists seem to be too engrossed 
in finding out how the phage acts in 
the laboratory and in discussing its 
true nature, to spend much time in 
adapting its use to the public welfare. 
Such work as has been done is but a 
start. Franklin, when he drew the 
lightning down from the sky, and 
started the study of electricity, did 
not dream, nor did any of his con- 
temporaries, of telegrams and cables, 
radios or electric toasters. The bac- 
teriologic world is in the same posi- 
tion. It has a discovery on its hands 
which it doesn’t know what to do 
with; a sort of white elephant which 
it realizes is valuable, but which it 
does not yet know how to harness. 
One investigator tries this, another 
something else. An optimist sees the 
entire conquest of inletions diseases 
lying around the next corner. Once 
find out what it is that keeps the bac- 
teriophage from acting in the body 
with the same force that it acts in the 
test tube, once set it free from the in- 
hibiting influences of substances pres- 
ent in the human organism, adapt it 
to destroy more than one kind of vir- 
ulent organism, then one disease 
after another may well fall before its 
onslaught. 
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of the American Press to 


Feet of Clay—or Eyes of Envy? 


By ConsTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


Considering the motives which recently have impelled a section 
prey on Lindbergh’s privacy 


and to attack the Lindbergh Legend 


NE evening in May the Na- 
O tional Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America and their 

guests were enjoying their annual 
dinner, The largest banquet hall in 
New York was scarcely roomy enough 
for the party, representative as it 
was of an organization with ramifica- 
tions all over the world. Governors, 
ex-Governors, and educators na- 
tionally known, were among the 
speakers. The Assistant Secretary 
of War had flown from Washington 
to have his say for the Scouts. 
Boys in uniform played the dinner 
music on a brass band, gave demon- 
strations of field work, and lined 
the balconies as spectators. President 
Hoover sent his tings. And 
messages were read from absentees. 
Among the Honorary Scouts who 
could not attend was Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh. When Chief Scout 
James E. West rose before the am- 
plifiers with a telegram in his hand 
and announced that it was from 
Lindbergh, the applause was spon- 
taneous and riotous. Lindbergh, 
doubtless, was merely sincere, with- 
out thought of a doudle entendre, 
when he began that telegram with: 


“An engagement which I cannot 
break ...” But that was as far 
as the Chief Scout was able to read 
aloud for some time! The humor of 
the crowd rose to it. Shouts of 
laughter and deafening hand-cla 

ping held up the proceedings he 
several minutes. Affection tinged 
the mirth on the laughing faces. In 
that stronghold of boys and their 
leaders, the idol remained unshaken. 


is still the pattern and 
the best-beloved hero of the 
Scouts. In his outstanding traits he 
embodies the ideal for which they 
strive. Their concept of manhood is 
strength and loyalty with gentleness, 
bravery and kindness, honesty and 
courtesy, modesty in achievement; 
for these spiritual and moral qualities 
are the soul behind the tangible 
actuality, Service. Service loses its 
efficacy without them, and degen- 
erates into prattle. 

Now, since there is apparently 
a movement afoot among writers 
for a section of the so-called “popu- 
lar” — to pull Lindbergh down 
in public esteem, let us examine a 


little more closely the causes of the 
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Flying Colonel’s adulation and emu- 
lation by this nation-wide organiza- 
tion of boys. In doing so, we will be 
taking the Scouts — because of their 
recent demonstration — as typical of 
American boyhood. They are Ameri- 
can boys, and they like what all 
our boys like. It is no secret any- 
where — except perhaps in certain 
newspaper offices — that America’s 
boys are strongly for Charles Lind- 
bergh. And, if it is of no concern in 
those offices, it is of much concern 
elsewhere, that the ideals of youth 
be understood and upheld; so that 
youth shall not be robbed and its 
joy in a fine and clean manhood 
withered, its vision of its own im- 
mediate future smutted. While every 
boy worshipper of Lindbergh does 
not t to be an aviator, he 
would like to become the sort of 
oung man that Lindbergh is. Every 
bo , in his own words, endorses the 
remark of a Latin-American from 
one of the countries visited by Lind- 
bergh on his Good-Will Flight: 
«Wherever he is, Lindbergh is al- 
ways what you North Americans 
call O.K. In the air he is a flyer, and 
on the ground he is a gentleman.” 


HEN a code was formulated for 
W the first organization of boys, 
its tenets were drawn, not from 
books, but from the natural morale of 
civilized youth. One who has been 
privileged to loiter across this con- 
tinent, not visiting, but living and 
working, in different localities along 
the way, in touch with the national 
psychology in hamlets as well as in 
cities, can say from experience that 
American boys — and those young 
men who were boys very recently 
—are characteristically courteous, 


helpful to strangers, chivalrous to 
women, kindly toward weaker thi 

including sickly people, small chil- 
dren and animals; energetically eager 
to do something and to do it well; 
and not much given to bombast — 
the latter probably because of their 
keen sense of the ridiculous; if they 
don’t laugh at themselves, others will! 


— well-springs of this morale, 
of course, are the American 
home, the school-house, which has 
not failed in ethics, whatever it has 
lacked in English diction, and the 
church. The same American idealism 
and the same American environment 
which have shaped these native 
American boys, produced Lindbergh. 
In fact, if there can be such a thing as 
a standardized American hero, Lind- 
bergh is it. He represents to his 
countrymen the dominant American 
character — without its modern de- 
fects, superficiality and personal ad- 
vertising. To Europeans and Latin 
Americans, he images the best they 
have heard and read about the United 
States. By virtue of what he has 
done, what he is has become known 
—and, of importance—to the 
world. And his young and younger 
countrymen see him as a banner- 
bearer for the national character. 
He is what they are trying to de- 
velop to perfection: in the air, 
flyers — that is to say, in their work 
efficient, progressive, excellent, suc- 
cessful — and on the ground, gentle- 
men. He is a focal point to which 
young ambition and youthful as- 
piration may look and learn that 
great achievement, linked with clean- 
ness, integrity and modesty, is 
sible despite all the current shallow 
patter. 


fh 
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It has seemed advisable to re- 
examine the true sources of the 
Lindbergh Legend, because quite 
another origin is now being claimed 
for it. Who made Lindbergh a na- 
tional hero, the best-beloved of his 
time and generation? The News- 
papers; according to some of them! Of 
course (and they honestly admit 
this), he had to give them a little to 
go on — such as his Atlantic flight — 
but it was not the flight which 
stirred the populace; it was,their press 
stories! They have judged Lindbergh 
to be ungrateful. He refuses to wear 
his heart on his sleeve for reporters; 
and they are wounded by the dis- 
covery of this serious moral defect 
in one whom the generous, but mis- 

ided, populace ignorantly wor- 
ioe be her now feel it their duty 
to tell the world, while their sobs for 
a fallen idol and a nation’s loyal 
faith betrayed punctuate the thump- 
ing rhythm of their typewriters. 


_ only trouble with their sad 
news — as a sensational seller — 
is that it is about two years old! Most 
of us have known from the beginning 
that Lindbergh was like this and 
that numerous newspapermen dis- 
approved of him because of it. We 
had heard of his refusal to answer 
what he bluntly called “silly” ques- 
tions about his personal habits, 
tastes, favorite necktie, and his 
thoughts on girls. He could have 
had columns of this sort of sloppy 
publicity with pictures; keeping his 
name and face before the public 
daily, while catering to all that is 


cheapest and most trivial in the mob. 
His refusal to descend to it is one of 
the reasons why America loves him 
and trusts him. He has a higher opin- 
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ion of his countrymen and a truer 
understanding of them than has the 
sob-sister press, which is still pedal- 
ing along on the old bicycle twenty 
years behind the generation to which 
Lindbergh and his achievement be- 
long and which exchanges with him 
both understanding and respect. He 
has never refused to feed reporters 
facts about aviation. But he has let 
them starve miserably for apple 
sauce. And that noisy but not rep- 
resentative section of the populace, 
which is also a glutton for the stewed 
pippin, has starved too, along with 
its favorite news sheet. 


N TIME, hunger instigates to revolu- 
I tion. Secret gastronomic forces 
long brooding and boiling in the 
shadow of the spleen, are now filing 
out into the open with their squirt 
guns. Certainly, the rest of us can 
see that, from the sob-sister’s view- 
point, the Flying Colonel has been 
a disappointing fiancé! The press 
waited on him to count his pulse 
and x-ray his heartbeats; and he 
would have none of it. With columns 
and headlines his for the taking, if 
he would but speak like the hero of a 
sentimental talkie, he had “nothing 
to say.” We— and we are a very 
considerable portion of the public — 
who can take a bird’s eye view of 
these States, feeling ourselves not 
alien to their traditions, liked him 
for his reticence about the girl, just 
as we have always liked him for his 
reticence about himself. And our 
sympathies were not with the press 
when we learned that the young 
lady’s family had been forced to ask 
police protection for their home. It 
seemed to us that an Ambassador’s 
signal services to his country de- 
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served better of his countrymen; 
and perhaps _— of his coun- 
try’s press, which (presumably) leads 
the nation’s mind. 


ECENTLY an incident occurred 
R (or did it?) which those editors 
and correspondents, who are now 
- going — oh, so reluctantly — to tell 
the truth about Lindbergh, seized on 
with a somewhat suspicious una- 
nimity and alacrity. The news item 
would seem to be that Lindbergh’s 

lane, alighting on Bolling Field in 
Washington, splashed mud on some 
of the spectators, including press 
representatives. These editors and 
correspondents are broadcasting the 
statement that he “deliberately tax- 
ied” his plane in a way to “douse” 
the people with mud; to show his con- 
tempt for the worshipping public! 
It is obvious, of course, that if some 
of the crowd were mud-spattered, it 
was because they were where they 
had no right to be; too close for their 
own safety or the aviator’s. Liquid 
mud will only fly a very short dis- 
tance from any wheels: a fact easily 
demonstrated after any heavy rain. 
To the nonpartisan observer the 
attitude of the indignant critics 
seems to be exactly of a piece with 
that of another editor who, a year 
ago, made an attack on Lindbergh 
for passing over a field in which all 
the town ‘had gathered to see him 
alight and landing on an empty one 
further on. An affront to the public 
from a youth with a “swelled head”! 
When Lindbergh was asked about 
it, he replied that the crowd made 


a safe landing impossible. He said 
that he had seen’ people killed by 
propellers and did not intend that 
any one should ever be killed by his. 
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He has given the public this warning 
repeatedly: they have ignored it, and 
he has therefore “insulted” the 
crowd several times by landing else- 
where. The newspapermen them- 
selves oddly forget how often they 
have reported Lindbergh on this 
subject. Have they also forgotten 
one of their own craft, who ignored 
another aviator’s warnings, about 
propellers, and was killed? 

There are two kinds of mud-sling- 
ing; and, while only one is mentioned 
in these press stories, the other is 
more in evidence. 

In one recent article we were told 
that newspapermen were “disillu- 
sioned” about Lindbergh before he 
had been home from France a week, 
yet suppressed their feelings and 
went manfully about “the task of 
erecting the basework of bis lofty 
pedestal”! After having a good laugh 
over that, we are in the proper light 
mood to enjoy the discovery that the 
reputation, which the préss has so 
kindly given him, is now a “Leaning 
Tower of Pisa.” A Tower of Pisa 
on a — Architects please 
write. Classical allusions, however, 
are always distinguished. 


RESENTLY we come on another 
p of article, headed Lindbergh 
Splashes Mud and couched in terms 
of sentimental regret. It is written by 
one who, he confides to us, assuming 
our interest, is gray-headed and re- 
members Dewey. When “the boy” 
(thuh boy-oy) gave the gray-haired 
man “one May night” that wonder- 
ful thrill, he “registered a vow, very 
privately” — (but for the phrase 
about his gray hair he could have 
added “‘at Mother’s knee”) — that 
even if, later, “the lad” turned out 
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to have “feet of clay,” be would 
remain “faithful to his vow” for 
the sake of that “wonderful thrill” 
which didn’t “cost him a penny.” 

Let us loiter to consider that free- 
of-cost thrill. The editor is quite 
right in calling it that. It didn’t cost 
him a penny. It cocurs to us that an 
editor who can remember as far back 
as Dewey is old enough to remember 
that the later penny-free thrill netted 
his paper thousands of dollars and 
did the same for the whole press of 
the nation. For Lindbergh is the daily 
newspaper’s ever-flourishing best 
seller. It just happens, however, that 
there are days, many days, when he 
prefers to concentrate on his own 
work, instead of on the gratuitous 
task of selling other men’s papers. 
What a pity! - 


We Was happened to the 


ress? These newspapermen 
appear to have lost, not merely their 
sense of humor and sportsmanship, 
bfit all sense of proportion as to their 
own importance in the social scheme. 
Don’t they still know that the public, 
by and large, individually and col- 
lectively, cares absolutely nothing 
about‘a newspaperman’s, or a news- 
paperwoman’s hurt feelings? In short, 
the public values the newspaper- 
man’s wrath, tears and “vows”’ pre- 
cisely as his own chief does: to whom 
they are less than the dust! (Twelve 
years’ experience as a newspaper- 
woman are behind this statement.) 
Furthermore, if certain pressmen 
do want to try the risky expedient of 
pulling Lindbergh down to avenge 
their personal woes, they have shown 
little acumen in making the trial 


at the time of Lindbergh’s engage- 
ment and marriage; when public 


hero worship has been intensified 
by all the tender sentiment in the 
nation toward youth in love. The 
people saw the girl’s picture in the 
apers, they liked her face and took 
er to their hearts; and they have 
resented the attacks on Lindbergh 
doubly, for her sake. It would seem 
that news writers have exhibited 
a complete ignorance of psychology. 
Like the centipede who overslept, 
they got off, in their haste, on 
several wrong feet at once. 


wa brings us to the place 


where we may ruminate a 
while on what a famous artist has 
called Platonic Envy. Once jealousy 
was thought to be the prerogative 
and special vice of lovers. Later its 
scope was seen to extend to actors. 
Presently the philosopher, looking 
out from under his skull cap, dis- 
cerned something very like it ani- 
mating political leaders; he saw 
scientists who could take time off 
from the pursuit of knowledge to 
snort at one another; Archbishops 
not in tune; authors who loved 
literature less than they hated other 
authors; two social lights of the same 
set, seeking to douse each other’s 
glim. And this, too, was vaguely 
comprehensible, as a not wholly un- 
natural phenomenon of the posses- 
sive natural affections. But Platonic 
Envy, the plague of modern life, 
jumps the old classifications. Poison- 
ous as the malarial swamp, insistent 
as the roach at every entry crack, 
hungry as the moth for the garment 
of praise; nipping, nipping, like the 
horsefly in the barnyard and the 
housefly in the home, the newer 
jealousy acknowledges no bond with 
natural affection. It flaunts and 
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works and spews, admitting no check 
of decency and scuttling to cover 
only at the shout of ridicule. A 
ticket seller is jealous of a movie 
star, a fashion magazine editor of a 
Pulitzer prize winner, a bootlegger 
of a banker and vice versa, a reporter 
of an aviator; and the shake-your- 
hand t of calcium addict is 
jealous of any hero of the day whose 
fame outlives a day. 


few of the New 


Platonists really wish to change. 


places with those whom they first 
cheer, then envy and decry. They do 
not desire to experience, even in 
memory, the labor and self-discipline 
which have preceded the achieve- 
ment and the fame. The cigar vender 
would not take the jockey’s risk; 
but he wants his money; and he 
would feel a real thrill, such as a 
Derby winner in action could never 
give him, if he could see his own 
picture in print. The type of ringside 
spectator who sneered at Tunney 
and wanted to see him lose, would 
welch at a closed fist threatening 
his own face. He would not undergo 
the discipline which helped to make 
Tunney a superior boxer; no, not 
even to walk through a fight that 
had been “fixed” for him. 

Those who resent the modest 
rewards won by hard workers in the 
arts, are themselves never willing 


to stand the gaff; and this recognition 
of their moral inferiority adds to 
their rancor. They are generally in- 
dividuals who left college with the 
ambition to become limelit authors, 
painters, and so forth; and who fled 
to the security of salaried jobs as 
soon as the going got rough. We 
have all read, and often, of presidents 
who were denied codperation in 
national projects by those watchful 
of the jealous dignity of an old 
gentleman with the rather curious 
name of August Body. 


ae of us, too, without gray 
hair, can remember Dewey, and 
Grant, Peary, and Columbus; even 
if we did not know them personally. 
And we can also recall that public- 
spirited citizen of still an earlier day, 
who desired to see a just man os- 
tracized because he was tired of hear- 
ing him praised. 

Vandalism is no new thing, and 
its envy and greed are not new, 
although they show new phases 
today and their tactics have changed 
somewhat, to make use of the larger 
number of avenues. 

Nevertheless, the Lindbergh Ideal 
is safe. Enlightened intelligence is 
widespread enough in our Nation 
to crush this new attempt to crush a 
hero. Neither mobs nor newspapers 
gave Lindbergh what he has. They 
cannot rob him and us. 
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The Case Against the Book Clubs 


By F REDERICK A. STOKEs 


Authors and the reading public, says a noted publisher, are no 
less injured than himself and the bookstores by the 


vogue of literary package goods sold by mail 


o0oK clubs constitute a new 
development in book distri- 
bution in the United States 
which deserves the thoughtful con- 
sideration of everyone interested in 
the welfare of authors, booksellers, 
publishers, and the reading public. 

These organizations have become 
so numerous and powerful, with 
dealings running into millions of 
dollars annually, that their opera- 
tions should rightly have the careful 
scrutiny which they have lately been 
receiving from those whose interests 
are vitally affected. 

Credit for the original club plan 
in this country is claimed by Samuel 
W. Craig, who incorporated The 
Literary Guild in 1921, although it 
was five years later when adequate 
financial support was found actually 
to launch the enterprise. In a printed 
statement Mr. Craig has referred to 
Germany as having “a score or more 
of such societies”; but the German 
associations, such as “‘ Volksverband 
der Buecherfreunde,” perform the 
functions of publishing houses, dis- 
tributing books of their own manu- 
facture and publication to their sub- 
scribers, so that the analogy is 


imperfect and the comparison creates 
a wrong impression. 


N 1926 The Book-of-the-Month 
I Club was founded. Its growth 
from modest beginnings to a venture 
of large financial importance, cover- 
ing the entire country, has been due 
to two enterprising young business 
men, Robert K. Haas and Harry 
Scherman, its present executives. Mr. 
Haas had had experience in the mail 
order business and Mr. Scherman had 
been trained in advertising. With great 
acumen they engaged the services of 
five distinguished critics and authors 
to act as judges in deciding upon 
“the book of the month.” Dr. Henry 
Seidel Canby, as chairman of this 
committee, has had the codperation 
of Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Hey- 
wood Broun, Christopher Morley 
and William Allen White, in settling 
monthly the important question — 
implicit in the very name of the club 
— of the book to be crowned as the 
book of the month. 

In securing its one hundred thou- 
sand subscribers the club has em- 

loyed a beautifully printed pamph- 
let embellished with portraits of its 
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five eminent judges. The tone of the 
cleverly worded text of this pamphlet 
is so beneficent that it might well 
arouse the emulation of any great 
philanthropic association in making 
an appeal to the public. 

Solicitude for the struggling author 
is expressed almost pathetically: 
“At last it solves, in a highly prac- 
tical way, the age-old problem of 

per encouragement to authors. 
The life of an author who is poor is 
tragi c 


So they proceed to alleviate the 


condition of H. G.- 
ell 


s, John Galsworthy, Emil Lud- 
wig, André Maurois, Sinclair Lewis, 
Booth Tarkington, Edna Ferber, 
Edith Wharton and others, and to 
remove the tragedy from the life 
of Bernard Shaw! 


ome of the claims made deserve 
S careful study in the light of recent 
developments. They are given here 
precisely as printed by the promoters 
of the club. References to the book 
and to the wholly comprehensive 
scope of the examination of current 
books are made in the following 
quotations: — 

“All the new books, whoever the 
author or publisher, are considered.” 

The “keeps informed 
about ail the important books.” 

“How the important book of the 
month is chosen.” 

“The best that is published.” 

“A majority of these five individ- 
uals” (the Committee) “has to give 
a book first place among all the books 
chosen.” (The italics are theirs.) 

(A slight qualification is printed: 
“The book must appeal to the 
reading public as a 2 og not to 
special classes.’”) 
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And from an advertisement in 
Harper's Magazine: “The best new 
book each month is selected by this 
committee.” 

At any rate, the pamphlet and the 
presentation of its most telling points 
through vast and continuous adver- 
tising — largely, it is to be noted, in 
the same mediums used by American 
publishers generally have been 
exceedingly effective. Whether awed 
by the reputations of the eminent 
judges, tickled by the idea of mem- 

a or convinced by 
the brilliancy of the arguments put 
forth, subscribers have 
The Book-of-the-Month Club by 
scores of thousands. 


to the number of 
subscri is the perous 
Literary Guild, now mem- 
bership of about seventy thousand. 
As with its greater competitor, it at- 
tracts followers through the prestige 
and portraits of “an eminent Board 
of Editors, headed by Carl Van 
Doren.” The other authors and critics 
serving on this board are Burton 
Rascoe, Hendrik van Loon, Zona Gale 
and Joseph Wood Krutch. 

The Guild circulates an attractive 
and effective pamphlet entitled 
Wings and advertises heavily. In its 
tempting offers to readers it stresses 
mostly that easiest and none too 
— method of taking business 

m competitors — price cutting. 

In a circular letter of last ee 
the statement is made by the Guild 
that “the total retail price of any 
past twelve selections has been 
twice that of the annual subscription 
fee. In the future this saving will 
very likely increase.” 

In a recent advertisement the 


Guild claims to have saved its mem- . 


bers a very large sum of money last 
year. In the same advertisement is 
the statement: “You can now have 
the twelve best books of the year 
delivered at your door, one each 
month.” (See the claims of The 
Book-of-the-Month Club. And yet 
the books are quite different.) “They 
are-selected from manuscripts before 
publication.” 

In Wings the Guild states that “‘its 
past has proved beyond the slightest 
possible doubt that American readers 
prefer the type of books issued by 
the Guild to the general run of un- 
distinguished writing which floods 
the market daily. . . . You want to 
read and own the dest.” 

“As a member of the Guild you 
profit by the distinction of being 
associated with so important a liter- 
ary movement and at the same time 
place —_ impress upon the tenden- 
cies of future writing in America.” 

Harold Guinzberg and Milo S. 
Sutliff are the presiding geniuses 
in the promotion of Guild activities. 


EXT in importance and interest 
N among book clubs stands The 
Book League of America, of which 
Isaac Don Levine is the managing edi- 
tor. It also is provided with an impos- 
ing array of literary celebrities: Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Hamilton Holt, 
Frank L. Polk, Van Wyck Brooks, 
Gamaliel Bradford, Edwin E. Slos- 
son, and Eugene O’Neil. The Book 
League issues one new book monthly 
in paper-covered magazine form 
(called The Book League Monthly) and 
one older book of standard nature in 
cloth. The Montbly contains reviews 
of current books and other features. 
At the present writing there are 
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eight other book clubs for adults, and 
the idea has been extended into the 
children’s field, where there are now 
four clubs including The Junior 
Literary Guild, which, in an adver- 
tisement printed as recently as 
April 28 promised to provide “the 
twelve best books of the year for 
young readers at the same cash sav- 
ing Guild members have been realiz- 
ing for more than two years — on 
adult books. 

“The books will be carefully 
picked from the lists of all publishers 
before publication.” (Again “best” 
and “all publishers” !) 


EARLY all these twelve clubs, like 

The Book-of-the-Month Club 

and the Literary Guild, are provided 
with important editorial boards or 
committees of selection. Their meth- 
ods of operation otherwise and the 
requirements made in their dealings 
with publishers vary. Some of the 
criticisms leveled at book clubs by 
the public press, by publishers and 
booksellers, and by individuals of 
importance do not apply to all these 
organizations; but many of them 
require from publishers a much 
larger discount — or its equivalent 
—than that established by the 
custom and necessities of years 
in the book trade, even for the largest 
wholesale dealers, such as The Amer- 
ican News Company and The Baker 
and Taylor Company. The publish- 
ing business of the United States 
would soon become bankrupt if such 
discounts were given generally. The 
temporary advantage gained by pub- 
lishers in dealing with the clubs, due 
to mass production and the necessary 
reduction of authors’ royalties, seems 
to be regarded by them as “so much 


velvet”, regardless of present conse- 
uences for booksellers and = 
ture misfortunes for publishers 


themselves. 


rTER this brief survey of the pur- 
poses and claims of the various 
clubs already organized it may be illu- 
minating to consider the views of 
some of their critics. These have been 
made public recently, largely because 
of the choice as the book of the month 
for March last of The Cradle of the 
Deep by Joan Lowell. Of this book, 
the club’s publicity organ said — 
after giving an account of the au- 
thor’s sixteen years of life on the 
Minnie A. Caine, where she learned 
to steer, reef, and spit like a sailor — 
“This is her story — of what she be- 
held, what she learned, and the 
experiences she underwent — writ- 
ten, every word of it, by herself.” 

These experiences were questioned, 
especially by Lincoln Colcord, and 
several of them were proved never to 
have been “experienced.” The dis- 
closures caused a widespread sensa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the president of E. P. 
Dutton and Company, John Macrae, 
a noted publisher of high standing 
and many years of honorable service, 
who for three years had been presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Book Publishers, expressed publicly 
his resentment at the choice of this 
book in comparison with The Path- 
way by H. Williamson, which he 

ded as one of the finest novels 
he had read during his long career. 
He expressed also the feeling that 
the details of the way in which the 
book was chosen were open to ques- 
tion. At this juncture Mr. Heywood 
Broun, one of the Selecting Commit- 
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tee, in a letter to the editor of The 
New York Evening Post said, among 
other things, “There was no agree- 
ment. Each judge voted for a differ- 
ent book as his first choice. . . . I 
think it was Dr. Canby who ob- 
jected that, while The Cradle of the 
Deep was readable it had no literary 
merit. This maddened me to flights 
of eloquence. It seemed to me that 
the Book-of-the-Month Club sent 
out too many worthy books... . 
By dint of talking I managed to get 
several judges to say that they would 
vote for Tbe Cradle of the Deep as 
their second or third choice. This 
sufficed to put it over.” 


oe followed a long and careful 
statement signed by the entire five 
members of the Selecting Committee 
and explaining how, as a result of a 
prolonged discussion, all four jud 
present at the meeting, and the fifth 
over the telephone, decided on The 
Cradle of the Deep. The statement 
includes the following comments: 

“All of the judges, it should be 

lained, from data submitted in 
good faith by the publishers, believed 
this book to be a great deal more 
factual than it later turned out to be. 

“It should be said that three of 
the committee — Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Henry Seidel Canby, and 
Christopher Morley — felt that The 
Cradle of the Deep was commonplace 
as writing and only voted for it as an 
interesting human document. 

“It will thus be seen that Mr. 
Macrae’s implication— that this 
book was sent out over the adverse 
vote of a majority of the judges — is 
unfounded.” 

The New York Evening Post com- 
mented on this statement in the 
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following words: “The Book-of-the- 
Month Club... favored us last 
night with another long statement 
about the way in which The Cradle 
of the Deep came to be chosen. . . . 
From all the statements by the 
individual judges... an official 
version has now been evolved. It 
differs from several but, like a docu- 
ment of international diplomacy, it 
covers all.” 

Mr. Macrae supplemented his 
attack on the workings of the jury 
system by the announcement that 
his important publishing house would 
cease to offer books to the clubs, and 
by general criticism of the methods of 
these organizations expressed in a 
vigorous manner. 


ATE in April, Frederick A. Stokes 
U Company sent out the following 
open letter, which explains itself: 


“From this date forward we shall 
offer none of our publications to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, The Lit- 
erary Guild, and all other similar 
organizations, except when our au- 
thors insist upon it. (One contract 
already made must be fulfilled.) 

“Our chief reason for this decision 
is that we are now fully convinced 
that the interest is of booksellers are 
adversely affected to a serious extent. 

“The first article of our creed as 
distributors of books is—we be- 
lieve in the bookseller. The country’s 
need of efficient and successful book- 
sellers carrying representative stocks 
of books can hardly be questioned. 
Injury to them is injury to the entire 
book world. . . . 

“New authors— many of great 
promise — also are injured because 
of the concentration of publicity on 
the so-called books of the month 


and the difficulty of getting a hear- 
ing in competition with the noisily 
exploited monthly selections. The 
few chosen are helped; the others, in 
many instances of greater merit, are 
finding it increasingly hard to get a 
foothold. . . . 

“The greater the number of sub- 
scribers, the greater the need of close 
attention on the part of the club 
managements to the acceptability 
of their selections to the average 
taste of subscribers, with a probable 
downward tendency in quality. A 
long impressive list could already be 
made of books of high quality that 
would have been missed by sub- 
scribers limiting their reading to the 
books chosen for them by the clubs. 
Better guidance would be provided 
by booksellers, librarians, and liter- 
ary journals, 


JTOWARD VINCENT O'BRIEN in 

The Chicago Daily News has 
produced excellent evidence to this 
effect from a pamphlet which, as he 
says, Mr. Christopher Morley, one of 
the selecting committee of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, once wrote, called 
A Letter to Leonora. Mr. O’Brien says 
‘It is a delightful little essay, from 
which I have culled the following 
thoughts: 


If I were writing a letter to Leonora to-day, 
the one thing I should urge her would be to 
be a little more of an explorer; to be a little 
less fashionable; to buy more of the books of 
which fewer people have heard. 

The much-bruited books, for the most part, 
will sell themselves; what makes real book- 
sellers happy — and they deserve happiness 
— is the occasional heaven-sent customer who 
shows the happy hunting instinct. 

The book store is one of humanity’s great. 
engines, and one that we use very imper- 
fectly. . . . Aren’t we ever going to leave 


anything to destiny, or to good luck, or to 
the happy suggestion of some wise bookseller? 

One has to struggle hard against one’s im- 
pulse to make out lists of suggestions for our 
modern Leonora to go pioneering on her own 
hook. 

The truth probably is that in the matter of 
stumbling upon the books we need, and very 
often don’t know we need, we all require help. 
And better than all the help the mandarins 
of letters can give us is what a great and 
well-stocked store does in simply having the 
books there. 

So the best I could do for Leonora is to 
try to inoculate her with the bookstore habit, 
dropping in and browsing round and asking 
questions. And when I hear that Leonora 
has bought a book, not because she has heard 
of it — but because she had never heard of it 
and it looked interesting — I shall know how 


she’s grown. 


“ ILE the eminent judges are 

doubtless sincere and gener- 
ally of high attainments and charac- 
ter, it seems physically impossible for 
them — especially in view of their 
other activities — to read many ex- 
cept the comparatively few books 
which are permitted to reach them. 
Furthermore, certain publishers have 
for some time been unwilling to offer 
them the work of authors who have 
already earned a great following. 
Possibly, in view of recent occur- 
rences, the prominent authors and 
critics who serve as judges may 
question the wisdom of lending the 
prestige of their names and portraits 
to ventures of dubious value to the 
book interests of the country. 

“We have no exaggerated ideas of 
the importance of the step we are 
taking, which is free from animosity, 
taken without conference with other 

blishers and uninfluenced by the 
' fact that some of these clubs have 

refused such works as we have offered 
them. We regard it as a step de- 
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manded at this time by sound 
publishing policy, in keeping with 
our attitude of years toward book- 
sellers and librarians and with our 
wish to have the courage of our 
convictions.” 


4 ee letter above quoted caused 
the press of the country to print 
sympathetic comment with practical 
unanimity and brought a flood of 
answers from booksellers large and 
small, in various parts of the country, 
telling, sometimes pathetically, of 
business lost and injury done through 
the activities of the book clubs. 

Here are two examples taken al- 
most at random from these reports 
from booksellers: 


The book clubs are seriously affecting the 
volume of retail business in the bookstores. 
. . « It is becoming hard to dispose of even 
the few books we buy which are undoubtedly 
meritorious but which have not received 
signal recognition. 

The smaller book shops, like ourselves, 
have been seriously hurt by the clubs, and 
we estimate that at least ten thousand dollars 
goes to those mail order houses from Blank 


alone. 


Then followed an interview in The 
New York World with John W. Hilt- 
man, head of the great house of D. 
Appleton and Company, and the first 
President of the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers, where his 
work in behalf of all the book inter- 
ests was marked by great brilliancy. 

The World interview credits Mr. 
Hiltman with believing that the 
statements that the pick of the pub- 
lishers’ lists are being chosen and 
that their clients are getting the 
best books of the year ~ gulled 
the public. The World adds: “This” 
(the sales of the twenty-four selec- 
tions of the two leading clubs) “takes 
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six million dollars annually from the 
book-buying public, Mr. Hiltman 
says, and as he does not believe the 
book clubs have increased the regular 
book-buying public, the bookseller 
has difficulty in getting rid of his 
books.” 

“As to its educational value, Mr. 
Hiltman believes the book clubs 
hurt more than help... . He 
found, he said, that in the case of a 
standard author such promotion was 
of no real aid in selling the book. 
This has led him to the conclusion 
that the publishers will tend to keep 
their best sellers out of the book 
clubs. He further believes that the 
young writer loses from the book 
club system in that, while he 
may have a worthwhile book, that 
book may easily lose out over a 
book exploited as the book of the 


month.” 


MONG recent pertinent comments 
A on the book club system have 
been the following: 

Dr. Edward F. Stevens head of the 
Pratt Institute Free Library, re- 
ferring to such book clubs generally, 
wrote: “No more profitable and in- 
sidious advantage of credulity has 
ever been taken in the world of 
literature. Its disastrous effect on the 
honest business of bookselling, also 
its emasculation of the human mind 
whereby everyone loses the power of 
his determination in reading, are 
appalling.” 

Harry Salpeter wrote in The Out- 
look: — “The judges no longer choose 
books by an inflexible standard of 
quality — if ever they did — but are 
governed by the extrinsic considera- 
tion of picking a book every month 
that will be suitable to the largest 
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common denominator of, say, 100,000 
subscribers. Absolute values, if they 
were ever considered, have been 
admittedly ditched. The larger any 
one book club becomes the less 
possibility is there that a Mr. For- 
tune’s Maggot or an Orphan Angel 
will be chosen, and the greater the 
chances for Trader Horns and Cradles 
of the Deep, both of them types of 
the ‘made’ book rather than of 
creative literature.” 

Robert E. Rogers, Professor of 
Literature at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, is reported 
as saying that the book club selec- 
tions “are, in many cases, not even 
an approximation to what the aver- 
age intelligent reader wants.” 

Edmund A. Whittier, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Fair 
Trade Association, in a telegram to 
the President of The American 
Booksellers Association, said in part: 
“Congratulations upon your stand 
on the book club question. Without 
reflecting upon the motives under- 
lying these movements to divert 
trade from its normal and whole- 
some channels, I think there are 
other and more vital social grounds 
than those reported from your ad- 
dress upon which to challenge these 
parasitic growths.” 


Te address referred to by Mr. 
Whittier was that of President 
Arthur Brentano, Jr., at the open- 
ing of the Annual Convention of 
The Booksellers Association recently 
held in Boston. Among others, Mr. 
Brentano made the excellent point 
that a great growth of the book 
clubs would tend to discourage 
authorship. 

On the very eve of this convention 


a libel suit, claiming damages of 
$200,000 was brought by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club against Mr. John 
Macrae and his Company. Undis- 
turbed by this attack, Mr. Macrae 
delivered a strong address against 
the clubs, supplementing the opening 
address of the President of the 
Association. At this meeting the 
following resolutions (here given in 
part) were adopted: — 


There is no “best” book of the month. 
The word “best” implies a selection from 
things that are comparable. 

There are many superb books published in 
each month and in each field, each having its 
own intellectual or emotional appeal. 

The attempt to choose a “best” book 
from this mass of varied excellence and 
interest is an absurdity. It is an intellec- 
tual sham. 

It is beyond the physical powers of any 
limited committee of six or seven profes- 
sional writers to cover the whole field. 
Furthermore, with all due respect to such 
committees, it is beyond their intellectual 
qualifications. 

The self-styled “clubs” and “guilds” are 
commercial organizations and are run for 
profit. They are not colleges, or universities, 
or national academies, royal societies, or even 
meistersingers. The judgments of their paid 
committees, however honest the committee- 
men may endeavor to be, are expected to 
produce a commercial result. 

B... books that are sold by these “clubs” 

“guilds” receive an amount of concen- 
erated and factitious advertising which is 
detrimental to the sale of scores of other books 
in the same field of an equal or superior order 
of merit. 

The influence of these “clubs” and 
“guilds” tends to the acceptance of books on 
“authority” and to the making of moguls 
out of otherwise excellent committeemen. 

The methods of marketing books through 
these “clubs” and “guilds” are detrimental 
to the interests of authors, of publishers and 
of booksellers through whom, if at all, the 
cultural needs of the people at large must be 
supplied. 
practice of permitting the officers or 
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employees of these “clubs” and “guilds” to 
inspect manuscripts or proofs in advance of 
publication in order that their committeemen 
may be presented with a narrow choice out 
of a Y feld which they could not by any possi- 
bility consider in its entirety is the root of a 
parasitical growth which is infesting the 
whole field of authorship, publication and 
bookselling. 

At the Annual Meeting of The 
American Library Association, re- 
cently held in Washington, in the 
references to book clubs made by 
various speakers there was a reflec- 
tion of disapproval. Dr. H. B. Van 
Hoesen, Secretary of the American 
Library Institute, took “‘‘ Best Book’ 
Lists a Peril to Our Scholarly Pro- 
fession”’ as his theme. He showed the 
changing concepts on which “best 
book” lists were based in various 
periods and by varied compilers. 
Both by implication and admonition 
he pointed out the mental laziness 
and intellectual confusion which are 
likely to result in over-indulgence in 
such lists. 

Apropos of certain of the criticisms 
quoted in this article, it may be of 
interest to present the titles of a few 
(only) of the books not chosen as 
Books of the Month, or as Guild 
best books: 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey by Thornton 

Wilder (Pulitzer Prize winner) 

Death Comes for the Archbishop by Willa 

Cather 
Swan Song by John Galsworthy 
Orlando by Virginia Woolf 
To the Lighthouse by Virginia Woolf 
Elizabeth and Essex by Lytton Strachey 
Brook Evans by Susan Glaspell 
Jalna by Mazo de la Roche 
The Grandmothers by Glenway Westcott 
4 Good Woman by Louis Bromfield 
The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg by 

Louis Bromfield 
Early Autumn by Louis Seeman (Pulitzer 

Prize winner) 


| | 


Mother India by Katherine Mayo 

The Magic Mountain by Thomas Mann 

Black April by Julia Peterkin 

Scarlet Sister Mary by Julia Peterkin 
(Pulitzer Prize winner) 

Destiny Bay by Donn Byrne 


The publisher of The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey is reported as saying that 
he “delayed publishing for three 
months, in an effort to induce one of 
the book clubs to publish it, but it 
was refused by them because ‘it was 
a fine book which would have no 

ular appeal.’” 
ha biographies were the fol- 
lowing Pulitzer Prize winners: 
Whitman by Emory Holloway 
The American Orchestra and Theodore Thomas 
by Charles Edward Russell 
The Training of an American by Burton J. 
Hendrick 
Among volumes of poetry was the 


Pulitzer Prize winner, Fiddler’s Fare- 
well by Leonora Speyer. : 


ERE it may be stated that at the 
H present time no book is eligible 
to be the first selection of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club if it is published 
at a higher price than $3.00, or 
if its publishers are unwilling to 
make a discount of 70 per cent to 
the club. 

Apropos of this discount — unpre- 
cedented in the annals of American 
publishing —it is worth mention 
that the publishers’ discount to this 
club began at 50 per cent. Then 
came from the club an Outline 

viding for a new plan involving 
of books: — Class A 
at a discount of 70 per cent; Class B 
at a discount of sixty per cent and 
§ per cent; and Class C at a discount 
cD per cent. The plan states that 
“all these books will be submitted as 
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now, with the exception that the 
publisher puts each book in the 
classification he wants it to be; al- 
though books will be sent to the 
Committee as now — ‘the members 
of the Committee will not be informed 
as to the classification the books are in. 
In other words, they will be enabled 
to read the book with free minds, 
undisturbed by any knowledge as to 
the discount the publisher offers upon 
them. The Committee will then meet 
in conference, as it now does, once a 
month, and willcastits vote. If at that 
meeting it develops that the decision 
is a close one, the Committee may, 
at its option, call for information 
as to the classification each book is 
in... . It simply means that in 
close decisions they would tend to 
favor Class A books.” 

Then came the plan for a uniform 
discount of 70 per cent, which is now 
prevailing. As to even this, the Book 
Club claims that the terms given to 
the Literary Guild by publishers are 
even less advantageous to those 
publishers and their authors than 
those of the Club. The Club asserts, 
justly, that on books required by 
perhaps one-third of its members as 
substitutions for “The Book of the 
Month” only regular discounts are 
received from publishers. 


o much for the greatly discussed 
matter of the discounts involved 


‘in these transactions, and so much 


for the criticisms of the book clubs. 
In fairness it should be said that 
some critics admit the clubs have 
created new readers, and have 
aroused the attention of hesitant 
book-buyers by their large and clever 
advertisements and by impressing 
such possible readers with the author- 
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ity of the selecting committees. They 
have also insured regularity of pur- 
chases through their plan of supply- 
ing a book every month. And, to a 
very small percentage of new authors 
they have brought far larger returns 
than those authors would otherwise 
have received. 

But it is strongly felt by many who 
should be in a position to estimate 
the weight of matters involved, that 
these benefits are greatly overbal- 
anced by injuries to booksellers, to 
the average reader, and to the vastly 
larger percentage of overshadowed 
authors. 


dips publishers thus far criticizing 
the book clubs do not claim that 
their comments are based on the 
fact that their own houses invariably 
— creative literature of the 


ighest class. This is impossible for 
the average publishing houses, which, 
in order to exist, must bring out 
books of mere entertainment, some- 
times of the lightest sort, and perhaps 
even trivial. The test with them 
should be: “Is the kind of book 
permissible and is it good of its 


kind?” On the other hand, nearly 
every important American publisher 
does indulge himself occasionally in 
issuing a work of high quality which 
is not at all likely to produce any- 
thing but a loss financially, but 
which is issued for his satisfaction 
and prestige. This can hardly be 
done by a book club, for obvious 
reasons. 


time alone will test the 
ultimate service to the reading 
= of these organizations. Doubt- 
ess some of the clubs will march on 
with strength, while others may fall 
by the wayside. At any rate, the dis- 
cussion has raised questions which 
should have universal appeal: 

Are the efficiency and prosperity 
of the bookseller likely to be im- 

aired? 

Are the difficulties of the great 
majority of struggling authors likely 
to be increased? 

Are the prescriptions of selecting 
committees wholesome for the read- 
ing public? 

hy should there be book clubs 
at all? 


Are Hospital Costs Too High? 


By Crireon C. Mason, M.D. 


A dottor examines current complaints against hospital bills 
and insists that, compared with other charges in our 


luxury-loving age, they are low enough 


NUMBER Of years ago a kindly 
old gentleman decided that 
his city needed a hospital 

where the poor could go, where the 
rich could go, where one and all 
would receive at cost the best that 
scientific medicine had to offer. The 
expression at cost caught the public 
fancy and being an astute politician 
this man harangued tirelessly for his 
cause, never for a moment letting the 
people forget it was all to be cheirs 
at cost. 

At the time of the campaign a com- 
mercial hospital was operating in this 
particular city under the manage- 
ment and ownership of the physicians 
of the community. This latter insti- 
tution deserves more than a passing 
word. Twenty years before the local 
doctors, after vainly urging the city, 
the county and innumerable organi- 
zations to build a much-needed hos- 
pital, were driven to the expedient of 
financing and managing their own 
institution. Of the original stock a 
little was bought by a few philan- 
thropically inclined citizens, more as 
a gift than as an investment, but the 
major portion of the capital was 


supplied by physicians. The first unit 


housing twenty beds was built and 
opened to the public. 

When the doctors founded their 
institution hospitals were next door 
to the undertakers. — had a 
peculiarly mephitic odor, the silence 
was ominous, the occasional muffled 
groans of pain from the still living or 
the last gurgling rattle of the dying 
were terrifying. And, anyhow, re- 
spectable folks had their illnesses in 
io front room at home, the same 
room where all the babies had been 
born, where grandfather had died, 
where mother and father slept unless 
crowded out. The public was frankly 
suspicious and the few who managed 
to survive an operation and the 
necessary stay in the hospital were 
objects of much wonder. 


N 1874, when the first report on hos- 
I pitals was made, there were only 
149 Operating in the United States 
with an average bed capacity of 25 
each. No statistics are available for 
the next thirty years; but even in 
1906 the American Medical Direc- 
tory contained the names of only 
2,411. 

Today, of course, the public grate- 
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fully agrees that hospitals, instead 
of being death houses, are places 
where sickness is cared for with an 
efficiency our forefathers never 
dreamed possible. And a solid proof 
of this is contained in the statistics 
for the year 1927 when there was a 
total of $4,105,861,002 invested in 
895,279 beds in 6,807 hospitals which 
admitted and cared for 11,961,886 
patients. 


BY one can well picture the trem- 
bling temerity of those doctors 
who in 1906 were forced to build their 
own workshop in the face of a con- 
trary-minded, even fearful, public 
sentiment. There were insinuating 
smiles of reputed business men when 
the word was noised abroad that the 
doctors would manage the thing 
themselves (doctors are such poor 
business men); but build it they did, 
manage it they have, and today that 
institution represents an appraised 
real value of nearly three-quarters of 
a million dollars. The stock has con- 
sistently paid eight per cent annu- 
ally, there have been stock dividends 
totaling 400 per cent, largely due to 
enhanced value of real property, and 


the hospital is full (even the corri- | 


dors) at all times. The notoriously 
poor business man has managed to do 
something that no other group of 
men could accomplish. 

Let me hasten to add that I know 
intimately of the policies and the 
management of this hospital. Never 
once in its career has a sick person 
been turned away because of lack of 
funds, at no time have the char 
exceeded those of so-called charity 
hospitals in the vicinity and during 
the period of its existence it has 
served well and faithfully a com- 


munity which refused time and again 
to establish a public hospital. Its 
profits are legitimate in the strictest 
sense of the word, they are the profits 
which accrue when men mind their 
own business carefully, when man- 
agement is efficient and conservative 
and when individuals involved work 
wholeheartedly and conscientiously 
for a common cause. 

Nevertheless this unusual accom- 
plishment was used to the doctors’ 
disparagement when the _philan- 
thropic old gentleman decided the 
city needed a hospital with service 
at cost. 

“Look at the profits these doctors 
have wrung from the suffering!” he 
cried. “Think of taking toll from the 
diseased and dying!” And a horrified 
but misinformed public agreed, 
blindly put up their money and built 
a new hospital to be operated at cost. 


== is all very well in its place, 
» uplift and welfare work are to be 
commended; but eventually the bills 
for all charity and welfare must be 
paid. The new hospital was splendid, 
its appointments and equipment 
were the last word, all that modern 
science could offer was there — to be 
had at cost! Imagine the shock of the 
first patients on being presented with 
bills as high or higher than they had 
paid at the doctors’ hospital; the a¢ 
cost idea apparently had been for- 
gotten by the management. There 
was a mighty howl from the donating 
public and then the truth came out, a 
truth anyone should know who would 
stop and think just a minute. 

In operating any business there is 
a minimum charge below which it is 
impossible to go and still remain 
solvent. Ten years ago the doctors 


| 


found this out and placed in their 
hospital an expert auditor. The floor 
area was calculated and expenses 
properly allocated, every item was 
considered; today they have avail- 
able detailed statistics showing what 
each department costs, which loses 
money, which pays a profit, per diem 
costs, and the many items necessary 
to get a thorough and complete un- 
derstanding of the situation. The 
doctors have found that it is impossi- 
ble to keep patients in the hospital 
for less than $5.25 per day; in their 
particular hospital this figure does 
not include dressings, x-rays, special 
treatments, etc., but does carry 
every other charge such as salaries, 
food, nurses’ training school, medical 
supplies, laundry, taxes, deprecia- 
tion, interest and bad debts. 

The charitably inclined who sup- 
ported the philanthropic old gentle- 
man’s venture, however, had been 
somewhat less scientific. Little won- 
der there was much indignation over 
the bills. People at large had a vague 
idea that at cost would mean about 
$2.00 a day, which would include 
special nursing, food and frills. 


4 em hue and cry which have been 
broadcast concerning the high 
cost of hospitals, the high cost of doc- 
toring and the high cost of illness in 

neral has a partial basis in fact, but 
cee been advertised unfairly by 
writers who have not studied the 
situation carefully and who have 
read the available statistics wrongly, 
if at all. Relatively, sickness is 
cheaper today than it bas ever been. 
Dollar for dollar, the sick man gets 
more for his money than he has ever 
obtained. He will continue to get still 
more in the future, 
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A study of the rates in one hundred 
fifty representative American hospi- 
tals shows an increase of — 11g per 
cent in the East; 108 per cent in the 
Middle West; 61 per cent in the Far 
West — a nation-wide average of 96 
per cent for the period from 1914 
to 1927. During this time hotel 
rates, the only comparable business, 
increased 131 per cent. According 
to Department of Labor statistics, 
the following increases took place: 
kitchen help, 432 per cent; maids, 
125 per cent; pharmacists, 500 per 
cent; internes, 525 per cent; laun- 
drymen, 400 per cent; chefs, 225 
per cent. 


N” does the story end here. This 
same period saw these costs 
soar: raw foods, 58.5 per cent; fuel, 80 
per cent; dishes, 100 per cent; blan- 
kets, 63 per cent; absorbent cotton, 
71 per cent; catgut, 50 per cent; in- 
struments, 75 per cent. 

these are necessary in a 
hospital. The list is incomplete 
but is representative of what has 
happened not only in hospitals 
but in every other business in 
America. 

In 1914 the average stay in a hos- 
pital was fifteen days. In 1927 this 
stay had been reduced to ten days. 
So, although the cost per day has 
increased the actual total added 
expense must be conceded to be 
relatively small since the patient is 
returned to earning (at probably 
higher wages because of his increased 
health) in a much shorter time. Few 
industries can boast of such a record. 
No criticism of hospital costs has 
ever alluded to this point. 

Of course such figures as have been 
cited here did not apply to the phil- 
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anthropic old gentleman’s at cost 
hospital. Almost before the doors of 
that institution were opened it was 
up against the stone wall of high 
operating expenses. No amount of 
squirming or pondering could change 
the facts one jot or tittle either. It 
was costing around $6.00 a day to 
keep a patient in the hospital and 
the public was in no mood to pay 
that figure after all the glowing 
promises which had been made. The 
philanthropist who had sponsored 
the institution faced the crisis nobly 
— he paid the deficits from his own 
pocket not once or twice but month 
after month until the hospital finally 
arrived at the point where it carried 
itself — one of the most sportsman- 
like gestures it has ever been my 
good fortune to witness! 

But in the meantime the com- 
mercially-operated Doctors’ Hospital 
continued to pay dividends, taxes 
and interest, continued to give ex- 
cellent service at rates as low or 
lower. At the present time (1929) the 
highest rate obtaining in the Doctors’ 
Hospital is $56.00 per week, the 
lowest in the wards $24.50 per week, 
and in addition welfare organizations 
are given a 25 per cent reduction 
on all services. 


i a privately owned and oper- 
ated hospital is able to give better 


service at lower rates than a publicly 
owned, tax and interest free institu- 
tion, has come as a decided shock to 
the community. Many are asking 
why, and rightly so. I have before me 


the capita day costs of a 
number of hospitals in the locality 
where the Doctors’ Hospital is situ- 
ated. They offer much material for 
thought. 


The Doctors’ Hospital, including de- 

preciation, taxes and interest $5.13 
No. 2, without depreciation, taxes or 

i 7-83 
No. 3, without depreciation, but with 

taxes and interest 6.47 
No. 4, without depreciation or interest 

but with taxes 


4 p~ Doctors’ Hospital is frankly a 
commercial institution, the other 
three are also charging hospitals. In 
one of the three the rates run as high 
as $84.00 a week, and each one is 
dependent to a great extent upon 

rivate donations, community chest 

nds and, in one case, a fairly sizable 
endowment. Now why should it cost 
Hospital No. 4 a total of $9.41 per 
day to keep a patient when Hospital 
No. 1, less than thirty miles distant, 
can give the same service for 
$5.13? 

To answer this question one must 
consider a number of factors. The 
Doctors’ Hospital is a business enter- 
prise; it is run frankly and openly for 
profit and as such it must give value 
received in order to retain its patron- 
age. The charity hospital does not 
feel this incentive and the lack of 
some tangible objective other than 
the relief of suffering humanity works 
for carelessness in business methods 
and management. This is reflected in 
the costs which naturally will in- 
crease unless closely supervised. 

It is recognized as good policy for 
charity institutions to use the funds 
available — yes, actually to show a 
deficit — thus insuring a more liberal 
budget for ensuing years; so one 
naturally looks for and finds higher 
operating costs in these institutions. 
The available statistics force the 
conclusion that it would be better 
business for a community to purchase 
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its hospitalization for indigents from 
commercial institutions. 


N A money-mad land, however, the 
I idea of at cost in connection with 
some charitable enterprise gives the 
sponsors a warm glow, an inward 
satisfaction, a sense of magnanimity, 
probably intensified by the sly cal- 
culation that it takes none of their 
money to do things at cost. But at 
cost is elusive. The per capita per day 
cost for more than four hundred 
standardized hospitals in the United 
States was $4.46 for the year 1927. 
By standardized we recognized a 
hospital which complies with the 
ethical and professional regulations 
as adopted by the American College 
of Surgeons and the American Med- 
ical Association. It is absurd for any 
writer to prate concerning high hos- 
pital costs until he has examined 
that $4.46 and knows where every 
penny of it goes. It is presumptuous 
to suggest mismanagement on such a 
grand scale. The men and women at 
the heads of these institutions are as 
proficient and expert in their line as 
is the writer of popular fictions con- 
cerning the hospitals. There are 
glaring exceptions; that $9.41 per 
patient per day in a neighboring 
semi-charity hospital makes one 
wonder, but even that figure could 
be definitely accounted for. 

To stop and analyze all that goes 
into making it cost nearly $5.00 to 
keep a patient in a hospital for a day 
would take a book. By the very na- 
ture of the enterprise, hospital build- 
ings are expensive. They require 
special plumbing, special electrical 
equipment, to say nothing of special 
furniture and fittings. The available 
room space is being encroached upon 


each year by the new equipment, all 
space-occupying but all necessary. 
At the present time more than 25 per 
cent. Me hospital floor space is needed 
to house operating rooms, delivery 
rooms, x-rays, physiotherapy labora- 
tories, diet kitchens, and a host of 
other essentials. And floor space is 
valuable. Not only space but all this 
necessary apparatus costs money to 
install and to maintain. An efficient 
and complete operating room repre- 
sents an investment of close to 
$25,000. A workable x-ray plant, 
capable of doing all the work re- 
quired in a general hospital, calls for 
an outlay ob as much as $10,000. 


HESE must be maintained in con- 

stant readiness. Injury, illness 
and accident have as yet refused to 
eg a time clock and this twenty- 
our hour preparedness is expensive. 
Even if the patient requires none of 
these costly modalities he must have 
a bed, room, board and routine 
nursing. In a hotel he gets bed and 
board, he goes to the dining room for 
his meals, he uses the bell boy occa- 
sionally and pe for this service in 
tips. But in the hospital he is served 
his meals in his room, he has a corps 
of student nurses supervised by 
efficient graduate nurses at his beck 
and call, he has every facility of the 
institution at his command twenty- 
four hours a day. Of the hospital 
dollar fifty cents goes to pay for 
labor, another twenty-five cents for 
food, these two items alone absorbing 
seventy-five cents of every dollar the 
patient pays. From the remaining 
twenty-five cents the manager must 
pay all the items necessary to main- 
tain an efficient organization, no 


small task in itself. Depending on a 
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variety of conditions it can be done 
in some localities while in others, 
unless funds are forthcoming, the 
hospital must close its doors. 


E HAVE been examining what it 
W costs a hospital to keep a pa- 
tient, not what the patient pays. The 
fact that most hospitals show a deficit 
makes it quite evident that the 
average patient pays less. Sick folks 
are a bit peculiar but the relatives of 
sick folks are usually hopeless. 

There are two times in people’s 
lives when they need a guardian: 
when some member of the family is 
sick and when the sick person dies. 
Without stopping to count the cost, 
without giving one thought to the 
inevitable day of reckoning, relatives 
demand hospital accommodations 
and care not only out of all propor- 
tion to the medical needs of the 
patient but wholly incompatible with 
the family income. To do less ap- 
pears niggardly. Undertakers tell the 
same story. 

Good hospital management diplo- 
matically handles this situation and 
finally convinces the relatives to 
accept service which will care for the 
patient at rates the family can afford. 

There is another class of patients 
which is most difficult: the proud but 
poor. I know of no way to relieve 
them. Personally, I would prefer 
ward service provided my illness was 
not serious. And knowing what I 
know I would refuse to mortgage a 
year’s income in order to make an 
empty gesture. If people would buy 
medical and hospital service with 
one-half the caution and thoughtful- 
ness they apply to the purchase of an 
crt the problem would settle 
itself. 


I know most people look on wards 
as — as, well, a place for the riff-raff 
where medical work is given a lick 
and a promise, where one finds most 
extraordinary companions, on the 
whole a place nice folks don’t care to 
be. If this glaring misconception 
could be wiped out many would avail 
themselves of this service, thus sav- 
ing much money and much worry 
about how to get that money. 

Many writers have stated that 
adequate medical care is not avail- 
able to the majority of our people 
because of prohibitive costs, leaving 
the matter there as if the statement, 
ex-cathedra, proved that medical 
costs were too high and did not repre- 
sent a fair value. There is another 
side to this question which these 
writers in their haste have overlooked 
and one which must be carefully 
weighed and evaluated before any 
sweeping deductions can be made or 
even adumbrated. Costs are purely 
relative. 


R the man who earns $1,500 a 

year and has children and a wife 
to support, any sort of an automobile 
is too expensive, but that does not in 
any way prove that a stated value is 
not in the automobile. A hospital 
stay at $5.00 per day is anything but 
exorbitant but for a man without 
funds it is entirely out of the ques- 
tion. Nurses at $7.50 per day, of 
which $1.50 is for board, are really 
only receiving fifty cents an hour 
(what I pay my colored Julia for 
cleaning), and this for skilled pro- 
fessional services. An operating room 
fee of $15.00 is not fair because it 
represents an actual cash loss to the 
hospital, yet it is the customary fee. 
Careless writers leave the inference 
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that doctors, nurses, and hospitals 
are to blame for the gap between 
actual cost and what the patient can 
pay when such is far from the case. 

When one examines the expendi- 
ture of the normal American income 
the most striking thing is the amount 
paid out each month on contract 
purchases. Automobiles, pianos, 
radios, talking machines, washing 
machines, boats, furniture, books, 
rugs, clothing — the list is endless. 
It seems to be one mad scramble of 
the manufacturer to sell — sell — 
sell— and in his method of time- 
selling enters not only the cost of 
the article plus a legitimate profit but 
also the losses inevitable in his sys- 
tem, high interest charges of finance 
corporations, and expensive adver- 
tising. 


—— monthly pay check barely 
meets the time payments, budget- 
ing is impossible, consequently when 
the inevitable illness comes the family 
is unprepared. There is no snug re- 
serve for such an emergency. Instead, 
there is the gap, with those afflicted 
feeling certain that the gods-that- 
be have dealt most unjustly with 
them. 

Ten dollars a day for a vacation at 
a summer resort is a mere bagatelle. 
We saved the money, we went of our 
own volition; but a hospital bill is 
unwilling tribute exacted by an un- 
kind providence; of course we resent 
it, and of course we loudly object and 
naturally we read with delight and 
many nods of approval the writings 
of the reckless who inconsiderately 
and without a true appreciation of 
the facts proceed to clutter up our 
already disturbed and hazy ideas 


regarding the workings of hospitals, 


nurses, doctors and allied agencies of 
the devil. 
HE average n is financially 


a, or illness, he finds it 
impossible to pay for all he actually 
requires. People who elsewhere pay 
for all they get, as decent people 
should, go to free clinics for medical 
care, fairly demanding it as one of 
their rights. The person who is patri- 
otic enough to attack this sort of 
thing as a disgusting infection of our 
honest citizenship, a breaking down of 
national morale, is often held up to 
scorn and ridicule. 

Hospital costs are fair. They are as 
low as it is possible to make them. 
That person who pays less than $5 
per day for his hospital bed and room 
is accepting charity. The charges all 
around represent by every accepted 
standard of business an honest value. 
In comparison with the incomes of 
people who, by the contingencies of 
misfortune must pay hospital bills, 
too often they are beyond reach. A 
goodly share of this discrepancy 
is directly traceable to the. wide- 
spread and harmful practice of time 
payments. Another factor is the 
natural lack of thriftiness among us, 
and lastly, the pauperization which 
has been fostered on a wholesale 
scale by the charities and which, in 
turn, has disintegrated our sense of 
responsibility. 

A constructive program looking 
to some alleviation of the situation 
must take into consideration a host 
of difficult problems. If, as economic 
writers state, wealth is only credits 
of labor, then it surely behooves the 
possessors of wealth to give more 
than passing thought to the protec- 
tion of those who produce A ag If 
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the foundation and backbone of 
democratic government is based on a 
healthy and contented labor popula- 
tion then again it surely behooves 
those entrusted with the direction of 
that government to make every effort 
to secure and maintain health and 
happiness. 


5 doctor is the keystone in any 
structure looking to better medi- 
cine and better health and anyone 
who thinks handling a group of doc- 
tors is going to be a pastime knows 
little of the nature of medical men. He 
is going to find that the doctor will 
fight for his own idea of independ- 
ence, economic, social and scientific, 
with a vigor which belies his cus- 
tomary apathy. Yet as much as 
organized doctors fear organized 
medicine I think the majority of 
the profession accept the idea of 
some form of socialized medicine as 
an inevitable development. 

With these facts in mind it be- 
comes apparent that government- 
controlled and tax-supported hos- 
pitals offer one solution — a solution 
which fits ideally into the political 
and economic trend of the times. 
Well organized, properly managed, 
these hospitals would offer the sick 
adequate care at very nominal rates, 
free from any taint of charity. 

There are many objections which 
could well be raised, chief of which 
would be the Shylock cries of tax- 
payers and the reiteration of injured 
dignity by the physicians. Both 
would shortly be stilled. 

When the taxpayer finds that such 
a system would relieve him of the 
unpleasant series of holdups staged 
by the. charities, when he finds the 
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sick, regardless of financial status, 
being restored to health promptly 
and efficiently, when he realizes that 
his credits in human labor are bein 
safeguarded, then his opposition will 
change to enthusiastic support. 

And the doctor — his dignity is 
only skin deep, he has from time 
immemorial taken himself far too 
seriously — he will find that his is the 
essential position in such a system, he 
is the king pin around which the entire 
system must rotate and he will in 
time take up the work earnestly and 
enthusiastically. For him who cor- 
dially hates the unpleasantness of 
competitive medicine the hospitals 
will offer a workshop where he can 
prosecute his scientific dreams to 
their ultimate fulfilment. 

The entire proposition is anal 
to the public school system which 
cares for all who choose to use it, and 
that without a thought of charity, 
yet which in no way interferes with 
those who prefer to patronize the 
private schools. 


ONG ago, as a nation, we realized 
that education was essential in 

our system of government so we built 
and maintained public schools. In- 
dustrialism ‘is forcing upon us the 
economic value of health in no un- 
certain terms. The doctors have been 
preaching this the last twenty-five 
years; gradually governmental agen- 
cies are grasping the idea. Good med- 
icine is a public utility and medical 
care is not only the right of produc- 
tive labor but is as well a powerful 
protector of accumulated wealth. A 
system of publicly owned and oper- 
ated hospitals can make this service 
available to every citizen. 
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“Congress Shall Have Power’ 


By Henry ALAN JOHNSTON 


Reporting a debate between a lawyer 


and a minister on the 


fundamental reason for disrespect of the Eighteenth 
Amendment 


RECENTLY discussed prohibition 
I with a minister of one of the 

larger churches of New York 
City. He deplored the widespread re- 
bellious attitude against the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, and said that in 
his opinion, what is needed in this 
country is a more general respect for 
the law. What he meant was a more 
general respect for this particular 
law. I asked him if he had ever made 
any serious effort to discover the un- 
derlying cause for the disregard in 
which this amendment is held by so 
many honorable and otherwise law- 
abiding citizens; and I learned that 
he had not. 

He had assumed that it was a 
natural symptom of so drastic a law, 
yet merely a symptom which time 
would eventually cure. He had 
never analyzed the subject from the 
standpoint of constitutional law or 
American political history. In fact, I 
found that he had only a very hazy 
conception of the essential difference 
between the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead Act. I then sug- 
gested that no matter how sound his 
views might be as to the moral and 
social consequences of alcoholism, he 


was far astray in his understanding 
of the constitutional and governmen- 
tal aspects of Prohibition. 

He replied, “I recognize fully that 
I have no knowledge as to the techni- 
calities of constitutional law. What I 
am interested in is Prohibition as a 
social theory.” 


— honest confession, from a 
man who is devoting his life to 
religion and social welfare, reflects, 
no doubt, the sentiment of a vast 
majority of the good men and women 
in the United States who heartily 
support the Eighteenth Amendment. 
There are few indeed who bother 
themselves about the constitutional 
phases of the subject. Enough for 
them the argument that drinking is 
bad and therefore should be pro- 
hibited; that it is now prohibited by 
the Constitution of the United States; 
that this is the most solemn form of 
enactment which we can have by our 
Government, and that therefore any 
change in this absolute prohibition 
would be a backward step. This rea- 
soning seems simple enough, but it 
utterly ignores the problem which 
is troubling this preacher and with 
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which the country generally is con- 
cerned, namely, the problem of en- 
forcement. And as the failure of en- 
forcement is in a large measure due to 
the widespread rebellious attitude of 
the people, such reasoning is not only 
simple, but downright stupid. 


Biro who believe in the theory 
that the Federal Government 
should take steps to curb alcoholism 
and who are at the same time dis- 
satisfied with the results of the pres- 
ent experiment cannot find much 
solace in such a simple syllogism. It 
behooves them to probe deeper and 
try to isolate this rebellion germ, put 
it under a microscope, discover its 
origin, and learn what it thrives on. 

“There is our point of attack,” [| 
said, “and if you ever hope to turn 
men from their attitude of antago- 
nism or passive resistance to one of 
codperation, you must certainly start 
by trying to understand what is at 
the bottom of their antagonism. You 
cannot assume after nine years of 
growing resistance that what you 
observe and deplore is merely a pass- 
ing symptom and thus lightly dis- 
miss the matter. Such an assumption 
is unworthy of your scholarship; it 
resembles the incantations of the 
medicine man as compared with the 
scientific investigations of Dr. Gor- 
gas. Perhaps this rebellion is not a 
passing phase at all. Perhaps there is 
some ren place which must be 
cleaned up before we can hope to sub- 
due the epidemic.” 

This minister with whom I talked 
is\not a bigot or a fanatic. He is a 
man who has witnessed the misery 
and poverty which are the inevitable 
results of drunkenness. He knows, as 
well as he knows anything, that al- 


coholism is a social evil. He would 
therefore extirpate the producing 
cause forever by governmental fiat. 
But until the people of the United 
States generally take the attitude 
that the evil of drink is conceded, 
and that the only important question 
now before the country is the prac- 
tical one of governmental procedure, 
we shall never lift this subject out of 
the realm of hysterics. Passion has no 
rightful place in the discussion today. 
It is a cold question of the mechanics 
of Government. 

“You say you are interested in 
Prohibition as a social theory,” I 
said, “but since your social theory 
has now become the subject of a con- 
stitutional amendment, you cannot 
lightly brush aside the technicalities 
of constitutional law. Prohibition to- 
day is a constitutional question, not 
a social theory; and if you want to 
learn why it does not work in prac- 
tice you will have to understand its 
constitutional significance.” 

He answered, “But this is not the 
first case of national prohibition. 
Congress has prohibited the sale of 
narcotic drugs, and that law has met 
with success. We are only going one 
step further when we now prohibit 
intoxicating liquors.” 


REPLIED, “I will grant that the 
I prohibition of intoxicants is only 
one step further than the prohibition 
of narcotics; but, as a matter of fact, 
Congress does not prohibit the sale of 
narcotic drugs, and Congress, under 
the Constitution, cannot prohibit 
such sale. You, no doubt, ae in 
mind the Harrison Narcotic Law. 
That law is, in form, a revenue meas- 
ure enacted under the power con- 
ferred on Congress to impose excise 
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taxes. Of course, we know that the 
Harrison Act is, in fact, not a rev- 
enue measure at all, but an attempt 
to regulate the traffic in dangerous 
drugs; and that at best, it is only a 
subterfuge. What should be done to 
make it effective would be, first, to 
have an amendment added to the 
Constitution granting Congress the 
power to limit, regulate and prohibit 
the manufacture, sale and transpor- 
tation of narcotic drugs. Under such 
a grant, Congress would be in a posi- 
tion to enact a really effective and 
honest law based upon an express 
grant of power, as a substitute for the 
present inadequate law based upon 
the fiction of an attempt to raise 
revenue.” 

He said, “But you are now advo- 
cating a further amendment to the 
Constitution in line with the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. How can you do 
that when you object to the Eight- 
eenth Amendment?” 


«< PPAHERE is just where you miss the 

point,” I said. “I will agree, for 
the sake of this discussion, that the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors can be 
regulated or prohibited to better ef- 
fect by Congress than by the sepa- 
rate legislatures of the forty-eight 
States, and I can see no legal objec- 
tion to an amendment granting such 
power to Congress. Moreover, as a 
substitute for the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, I would favor an amendment 
combining both intoxicating liquors 
and narcotic drugs, reading some- 
what as follows: ‘Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate and prohibit 
the manufacture, sale and transpor- 
tation of intoxicating liquors and 
narcotic drugs,’ thus placing both of 
these subjects within the distinct 


province of congressional action.” 
“But, isn’t that just what the 
Eighteenth Amendment does with 


liquor?” 


“ N”. I said, “that is the exact 
opposite of what we have, and 
the rebellion which you see against 
the Eighteenth Amendment is largely 
due to that distinction, coupled with 
a feeling probably unanalyzed, but 
lying deep within the political con- 
sciousness of the American people 
that the Eighteenth Amendment is, 
in effect, an unrepealable statute 
placed in the Constitution for the 
purpose of depriving Congress of 
power over that subject; that it is an 
attempt to take away from the peo- 
ple their right of self-government. 
The people will naturally rebel against 
any unrepealable law which a 
to be unpopular, because they have 
no other remedy but rebellion. The 
Eighteenth Amendment is not a del- 
egation of the law-making power over 
this subject to Congress, but is ab- 
solute legislation itself. It says, ‘the 
manufacture, sale or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors for beverage 
purposes is hereby probibited,’ and the 
people have been made to realize 
that their representatives in Con- 
ss are powerless to change that 
aw because, forsooth, it has been 
enacted after the manner of a Con- 
stitutional amendment. This realiza- 
tion inevitably thrusts them back 
from the ordinary processes of or- 
ized government to the natural 
instinct of rebellion.” 

“But,” said he, “you are dealing 
in technicalities. That is the great 
trouble with you lawyers. You refuse 
to look at the question from a broad 
standpoint of reform. You quibble 
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over the phraseology of the amend- 
— and ignore the spirit of the 

w.”” 

“T will admit your criticism of my 
profession,” I said, “but I will ad- 
mit it only because I insist upon con- 
fining this argument to the point of 
our discussion, and if possible to ex- 
plain to you the underlying cause of 
the disregard which hampers the en- 
forcement of the amendment. What 
you are now concerned with is the 
practical failure of the Eighteenth 
Amendment from a governmental 
standpoint; and if we are to discuss 
that question you must consider 
the phraseology and the legal intent 
of the amendment. Under our sys- 
tem of government, if the people are 
dissatisfied with any law on the 
statute books and know that that 
law can be changed by the ordin 
processes of legislation, they will 
proceed through their ballots to elect 
representatives and officials who will 
at least promise to carry out their 
will; but if they see no hope of chang- 
ing it, and are told that the matter is 
closed and is no longer an issue, and 
that their votes on the subject can 
have no possible effect, and that the 
entire matter is a sham battle, don’t 
you see that there is nothing left for 
them but personal rebellion? 


“« qyucH a law favors rebellion for 

the same reason that the Stamp 
Act of 1765 aroused the rebellion of 
the American Colonists. It was not so 
much the provisions of the Act itself 
which caused the Revolution. In 
fact, all of the unpopular provisions 
of the Act had been repealed and the 
tax on tea was retained more as a 
show of the authority of Parliament 
than for the revenue which it might 
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produce. The revolt of the Colonists 
was a natural revolt of English- 
speaking people against the theory 
of government without representa- 
tion. People insist today, as they did 
then, and as liberty-loving people 
always will, upon the right to govern 
themselves. This law, this prohibi- 
tion, by. being made a part of the 
Constitution has denied that right, 
and in doing so has defeated its own 
purpose. It has made a rebel of 
everyone opposed to it because it 
has taken from him all hope of 
changing the law by the ordinary 
processes of representative govern- 
ment.” 


“Ty uT I cannot see what real differ- 
ence that makes,” he said. 
“Even if the law has been put into 
the Constitution, it represents the 
majority sentiment of the people of 
the country. If a vote were taken to- 
day you would no doubt find a ma- 
jority in favor of prohibition; and 
when enough people want to repeal 
the amendment, they have the power 
to do so under the same procedure by 
which the amendment was adopted.” 
“Let us admit,” I said, “that the 
Eighteenth Amendment represents 
the majority sentiment of the people 
of the country, and that if a vote 
were taken today we should find a 
majority against its repeal. I will 
admit this, because as we lawyers 
say, ‘it is immaterial and irrelevant.’ 
What we are concerned with is the 
widespread disrespect for this law; 
and even if it is resented by only a 
minority of the people, that minor- 
ity, under our form of government, 
should have the right to advocate a 
change by their representatives 
through the regular processes of leg- 
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islation. They may be a minority to- 
day, but ten years from now they 
may be in the majority; yet under 
the phrasing of the Eighteenth 
Amendment which absolutely pro- 
hibits the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, this minority is 
in effect told that even should they 
become the majority, their activities 
would be but an empty gesture; that 
nothing can be done by Congress to 
change the law because it has been 
written into the Constitution; in 
other words ‘you are stuck.” Such 
talk makes rebels. The realization of 
this governmental impasse can have 
no other effect. 


that reason, I say that the big 

mistake which has been made 
has been the enactment of this law 
through the method provided for the 
adoption of constitutional amend- 
ments. If a real amendment had been 
adopted; if the amendment had 
granted a power; if it had read ‘Con- 
= shall have power to limit, regu- 
ate and prohibit the manufacture, 
sale and transportation of intoxi- 
cating beverages,’ no patriotic per- 
son would be justified in rebelling 
against any law which might be 
enacted by Congress under that 
grant of power; but when I am told 
that a law enacted in 1919 has been 
disguised as an amendment to the 
Constitution for the purpose of mak- 
ing it unrepealable, I say I will not be 
bound by unrepealable legislation no 
matter how it is disguised.” 

“But,” replied he, “the amend- 
ment is not unrepealable, for it can 
certainly be repealed through the 
same procedure by which it was 
adopted.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it can, in theory. 


But that does not alter the fact that 
it is unrepealable legislation. The 
Constitution provides a certain 
definite way in which national legis- 
lation can be enacted. It provides 
that a bill embodying the law shall 
be passed by Congress and that every 
bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the 
Senate shall be presented to the Pres- 
ident, and that if he approves it, he 
shall sign it, but if not, he shall veto 
it, and that if the President shall 
veto it, the bill shall be reconsidered, 
and if after such reconsideration, it 
shall be approved by two-thirds of 
both Houses of Con , it shall be- 
come a law. That is the only way 
provided by the Constitution for 
enacting a law of the United States, 
and to follow an entirely different 

rocedure — the procedure provided 
in the Constitution for making 
amendments to that instrument, 
namely, by having it proposed by 
Congress and ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States— 
is an illegal method of passing a law, 
and the only possible excuse for the 
adoption of such a method in this 
instance was the desire on the part of 
those who had the matter in charge 
to enact a law after the manner of 
the Medes and Persians. 


say that the amendment can 

Yie repealed through the same 
process by which it was adopted. I 
answer, first, that the legislatures 
representing only five per cent of the 
population of this country can make 
such a repeal impossible. I answer, 
second, that even if thirty-six of the 
legislatures could be persuaded to 
vote for the repeal, we should merely 
be adding one more precedent of 
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illegal law-making to the body of our 
Constitution. The Constitution is 
a delegation of power. The one 
phrase which is repeated time and 
again in that instrument is, ‘Congress 
shall have power.’ The Eighteenth 
Amendment is not a delegation of 
power to make a law. It is a law it- 
self. It is a denial of power, and it is 
a denial of the very principle and 
spirit of the Federal Constitution; 
and so long as it remains a part of 
that Constitution, it will continue to 
create rebellion.” 

“TI think,” said my friend, “that 
there is a great deal of wisdom in 
what you say; but if for practical 
reasons there is no hope of the repeal 
of the amendment, I cannot see 
what we can do about it but try to 
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persuade people to respect the law as 
we have it.” 


“ 0,” I told him, “you cannot 

N kindle respect with words; 
and perhaps there is nothing we can 
do about it now; but some day the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
will decide that legislation is legisla- 
tion, and that amendments are 
amendments, and that you cannot 
make legislation unrepealable by dis- 
guising it as an amendment. Until 
then, I suppose, you preachers will 
continue to preach respect for the 
law and we rebels will have to take 
our satisfaction in whatever faith we 
can muster in the ultimate vindica- 
tion of the wisdom of the framers of 
the Constitution.” 


HE influence of the rapid 
| growth of investment trusts in 
popularizing stock market ac- 
tivities has aroused some degree of 
apprehension. Paul M. Warburg, 
international banking expert, in re- 
proaching the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem for failing to take drastic meas- 
ures against the “Stock Exchange 
debauch,” ascribes to these trusts a 
part in what he regards as a threat of 
general trade depression. 

Mr. Warburg refers to the Stand- 
ard Statistics Company’s index of 
stock prices, that records for fifty 
industrials, twenty public utility 
stocks and twenty railway stocks a 
growth in market value, during two 
years, from approximately $17,500,- 
000,000 to $33,000,000,000. Here is a 
gain of about $15,500,000,000 which, 
Mr. Warburg says, in a majority of 
cases is “quite unrelated to respec- 
tive increases in plant, property or 
earning power.” Yet this stupendous 
growth in “value,” he adds, covers 
only ninety stocks, excluding bank 
stocks, real estate values, and “‘some 
of the subtlest elements of inflation 
— incorporated stock pools, called 
‘investment trusts.’” 

Other authorities regard the in- 
vestment trusts less harshly. For 
instance, Albert Ottinger, Attorney 


This Era of Investment Trusts 


By Irvine FIsHER 
Professor of Economics, Yale University 


General of New York State, after an 
exhaustive investigation of the ac- 
tivities and forms of investment 
trusts, concludes: 

“They havea very real and substan- 
tial place in our financial structure. 
In the main they afford an oppor- 
tunity for the investor to make a rea- 
sonably safe investment based upon 
broad diversity of securities... . 
Nor do I wish to present the conclu- 
sion that there have been evils in the 
management of investment trusts 
which require State regulation.” 

If Mr. Ottinger proceeds to recom- 
mend certain measures for the regu- 
lation of these bodies, it is only to 
prevent the abuse of a plan of in- 
vestment organization which he re- 
gards as perfectly sound. 


Peery of the investment trust 
field, made in 1927 by Leland 
Rex Robinson, revealed 172 Ameri- 
can and Canadian investment trusts 
and companies, all but thirteen of 
which were in the United States. Mr. 
Robinson estimated that there were 
IIg investment trusts of the general 
management type. This is signifi- 
cant, because general management 
trusts follow closely the lines of 
their British progenitors in allowing 
their managers considerable dis- 
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cretionary power in making and 
shifting investments. In this respect 
they differ sharply from the fixed or 
limited type, which confine their 
dealings to certain groups, such as 
utilities, bank and stocks, 

nds, or common stocks of a few 
industries. The general management 
type is not limited to any one class 
of securities. Mr. John F. Fowler 
estimates that there were 199 in- 
vestment trusts in existence at the 
end of June 1928, with capital in- 
vestments totaling $1,200,000,000. 
The number today is estimated to be 
about 300 with investments well 
above $1,500,000,000. 


I’ THEIR influence in popularizing 
stock investment a good influence? 
Has it boomed the inflation of the 
market? Has it encouraged “specu- 
lation”? Trusts of the general man- 
agement type are constantly buying 
and selling securities. They are re- 
garded jealously and criticized with 
caustic tongue by the old investment 
houses which sell “sound” securi- 
ties — mostly “gilt edge bonds.” It 
would be natural that such houses 
should think these trusts risky. 

The business of the investment 
trusts is perfectly legitimate and 
helps to fill a long-felt want. Never- 
theless, although the principles of 
diversification and investment man- 
agement, upon which investment 
trusts of the discretionary or man- 
agement type operate, are sound, it 
must clearly be understood that not 
all investment trusts are sound, 
either in their organization or man- 
agement. The investor must not 
assume that, because the principles 
are sound, any investment trust is 
as good as the best. 
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In truth, investment trusts are 
just the opposite of dangerous. They 
represent not only expert knowledge, 
such as that to which the older in- 
vestment houses can lay claim, but 
two other safeguards — diversifica- 
tion and incessantly vigilant man- 
agement. The old idea of “salting 
away” securities “for good” in 
strong boxes is being supplanted by 
that of a perpetual and rapid turn- 
over. 


NE result is the substitution of 
O independent expert judgment for 
the second-hand, inexpert judgment 
of the lay speculator. In the old days 
the public was like a flock of — 
How easily it was led by a single bell- 
wether is shown by the stock market 
of 1904, when Thomas W. Lawson 
published scarehead advertisements 
in the newspapers advising that the 
public sell certain securities. 

Lawson’s readers did not inde- 
pendently reckon the risks they were 
encountering. If they had made 
their mistakes independently, some 
in one direction and some in the 
other, some with one set of stocks 
and some with others, the results 
might not have been so bad upon the 

neral market, because they might 
ee counteracted each other. In- 
stead, they all ran like ~~ the 
same way. It was a mob of easily-led 
investors, all seeking for “straight 
tips,” which might dee them in- 
stant wealth. All made their mistake 
in common. Then all tried en masse 
to escape. It was like a sudden _ 
rush of all the passengers on a ferry- 
boat to one side, making the boat 
list and even capsize. 

Where speculation is ignorant and 
imitative, it is dangerous alike to 


those who engage in it and to the 
public. Where, on the other hand, 
speculation is based on the inde- 
pendent knowledge of many well- 
informed groups of investors, fur- 
nished with sound statistical facts, 
its utility can be very great. 

The investment trust principle 
acts to reduce risks by utilizing 
the special knowledge of in- 
vestment counsel, and by diversify- 
ing investments among many kinds 
of common and preferred stocks and 
bonds, foreign and domestic. 


ALSO operates to shift risks from 
| om who lack investment knowl- 
edge to those who possess it. As a 
consequence normally speculative 
properties gravitate into the hands 
of these skilled agencies which are 
better able to forecast their true 
future value. Many investment 
trusts of the general type have built 
up their own investing organizations, 
depending neither on the facilities of 
banks nor of investment banking 
houses sponsoring them. Others have 
fiscal agencies that exist solely for 
the purpose of investment trust ad- 
ministration. Such an agency super- 
vises a widely distributed list of 
holdings by means of a skilled staff. 
All figures bearing on the invest- 
ments held are kept up to date. 
This followed the precedent of in- 
vestment trusts both in the United 
States and in Europe. 

Can such trained organizations be 
ed in inflating stock prices? 
Or, do they stabilize rather -than 
inflate? And, is the stock market so 
greatly inflated, after all? 
One important fact is that the 
tradition that common stocks are 
risky has been modified. A single 
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stock is risky when a dozen are not. 
Diversification acts as insurance to 
reduce risk. This means that in- 
vestment trusts, buying over a wide 
range of stocks, can afford to pay 
higher prices than individuals, buy- 
ing stocks simply, could afford to 


pay: 


E HAVE had seven years of 
rosperity. Since August, 
1921, the Standard Statistics index of 
common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange has risen 260 
per cent. Never before has there been 
so long and so rapid a rise in stock 
prices. Never, either, has there been 
so rapid a development in national 
resources, in improved technology. 
A relatively stable level of general 
prices has been maintained. This has 
prevented overbuying of supplies. 
Transportation has improved. With 
no expectation ofstrongly rising prices 
of commodities, excessive inventories 
have been kept down. Inventories on 
hand have not been forced or 
frightened into liquidation. There 
has been scientific study of the 
sources of their supplies by manu- 
facturers and merchants, with con- 
stant statistical check upon volumes 
produced. Pronounced improve- 
ments in machinery and in produc- 
tion methods have lowered costs, 
reducing prices and increasing prof- 
its. So society as a whole has bene- 
fited in real income. Both business 
men and wage-earners have taken 
advantage of the relatively stable 
price level to budget their expendi- 
tures, making commitments undis- 
turbed by violent fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of money. That is, 
they have been much more sure of 
making both ends meet. 
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Finally, abundant bank credits 

_have not resulted in inflation of the 
general level of commodity prices. 
But with the post-war expansion of 
world trade and the resumption by 
most nations of the gold standard or 
the gold exchange standard, the need 
of economizing gold as a basis of 
credit is being emphasized. 


HE gold exchange standard it- 
Tsar in the opinion of so good an 
authority as Dr. E. W. Kemmerer, 
will continue to develop as in the 
past, with a measure of economy of 
gold in foreign balances. The system 
of doing business with checks is being 

nded in countries other than 
English-speaking countries. Checks 
used in place of bank notes econo- 
mize gold still further. Business is 
turning over faster. It is piling up 
reserves. It needs less credit based on 
gold, and repays its loans more 
quickly. In his book, The American 
Omen, Garet Garrett tells of an auto- 
mobile factory with equipment, per- 
sonnel, product, and market for 
2,000 motor cars daily, all created 
within seven months after breaking 

und — a feat which a few years 
ago would have required eight to 
ten times as long. The money to 
finance the extension is — 
paid back from income, and the gold 
underlying the necessary loans is 
released for other purposes. 

The technique of production has 
been and is being revolutionized. 
It was the warring nations that first 
organized scientific research on a 
grand scale and set the new pace. 
Their manpower was absorbed at 
the front. New and improved auto- 
matic machinery took the place at 
home of the fighting men sent to the 
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front. The result was enormous in- 
crease in American plant production. 

Technical men, men of science, 
were transferred from the universi- 
ties to the research and planning de- 
partments of the large industrial 
concerns. Herbert Hoover became 
the engineering type of man in 
scientific control of industry. Human 
engineering stepped in to aid me- 
chanical and electrical engineering in 
bringing about a genuine codperation 
of labor and capital in the public 
interest. Wages became liberal. The 
mightily augmented purchasing 
power of the public created new con- 
sumer markets. Prohibition came. 
The average worker, no longer an 
absentee on “blue Mondays,” and 
more steadily providing for his 
family, became a good “risk” for 
instalment sales. 


Hus the years of post-war re- 
covery, especially after the de- 
flation of 1921, have witnessed the 
largest increments of real income of 
any like period in our industrial his- 
tory. Production has augmented, real 
wages have increased, great mergers 
have reflected the opportunities of 
mass production in the rich American 
market. Absolute free trade between 
forty-eight sovereign states has 
helped. According to the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Ameri- 
can income was nearly sixty-three 
billion dollars in 1921. It rose to 
ninety billions in 1926 and is prob- 
ably considerably more for 1929. 
The average income of those gain- 
fully employed would buy more than 
one-third more goods in 1928 than 
in 1921. 
Such considerations force them- 


selves on any proper appraisal of the 
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long “bull” market. The higher 
commodity price level, as compared 
with 1913, should account for about 
4© per cent increase in stock values. 
Much of the remaining increase rep- 
resents solid values added by more 
efficient labor, higher per capita 
production, cheaper and better proc- 
esses, and the reduction of risk in- 
volved through diversified holding 
by investment trusts. 


HERE remains a margin of genu- 

ine stock inflation representing 
the tendency of shoals of investors, 
big and little, to follow “market 
tips,” blindly and without any war- 
rant. How large this true inflation is, 
cannot be definitely estimated. My 
guess is that it is about ten per 
cent. 

But the influence of investment 
trusts and investment counsel is 
largely toward cutting the specula- 
tive fluctuations at top and bottom, 
thus acting as a force to stabilize the 
market. Investment trusts buy when 
there is real anticipation of a rise, 
due to underlying causes and sell 
when there is real anticipation of a 
fall. In such a situation as the stock 
market has just passed through, the 
stabilizing influence of the invest- 
ment trusts is beneficial. They dis- 
courage the booming of unsound 
stocks and support the market for 
sound stocks, thus diminishing the 
losses arising from both inflation and 
deflation of stock prices. 

Anything which does not manipu- 
late the market but anticipates it, 
stabilizes it and is advantageous. 
For the interests of all concerned, the 
more nearly a stock is selling at its 
true value the better. The more 
knowledge there is in the market, the 
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more promptly a stock will reach its 
true value. 

The investment trusts are cogni- 
zant, for example, of the fact that 
Duco paint, when evolved and mar- 
keted, tremendously speeded up pro- 
duction. Gains in time resulted in 
economy of capital. Virtually every 
line of manufacture witnesses, daily, 
technical developments of impor- 
tance. These result in a greater total 
of products, with less expenditure of 
human effort. Altogether it means 
reduced costs, greater net profits to 
— lower prices to consumers. 

any corps of specialists employed 
by the investment trusts are watch- 
ing out for these signs. They know 
about improved and cheapened proc- 
esses beforehand, and discount them 
in their purchase of stocks and bonds. 
By their influence, the steeper de- 
clines or ascents are drawn out into 
milder ones. 


I" THIS beneficial sense the invest- 
ment trusts of the general manage- 
ment order may be said to “specu- 
late.” They buy securities, they look 
for profits in appreciation of stock 
prices. They buy at prices less than 
the true worth of the securities pur- 
chased, taking advantage of their 
superior knowledge of industrial and 
trading conditions. They are alert, 
outstripping the mass of investors, 
and they profit by a constant change 
in investments. 

All modern production is called 
speculative-capitalistic production. 
It is managed by “captains of in- 
dustry.” These are men specially 
fitted at once to forecast and to 
mold the future, within the realms in 
which they operate. The industries of 
transportation and manufactures, 
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particularly, are under the lead of an 
educated and trained speculative 
class. Their function is to assume for 
themselves the main risks, with the 
ordinary investor, who is not so 
equipped, codperating as a mere 
lender or “silent partner.” Yet some 
of these industrial captains may 
prove incompetent, or may betray 
the confidence reposed in them. They 
may throw the burden of risks on 
those whom they pretend to shield. 
The analysts, statisticians, and coun- 
sel of investment trusts guard against 
such betrayals of confidence, or 
imcompetence, by their constant 
scrutiny of the conduct of corpora- 
tions. 

It has been held that it is no busi- 
ness of an investment trust to “sell 
short,” that is, to contract to deliver 
securities of which it has no actual 
ownership. Many American invest- 
ment trusts have adopted the rules 
of the British companies to ex- 
clude “short —, and have 
adopted resolutions forbidding such 
practices. 

No doubt an investment trust 
practises soundly when it avoids 
extensive contingent liabilities. But 
the violent opposition to short selling 
is largely the result of ignorance. 
Normally it is not only legitimate, 
but beneficial. 


NDEED, civilization lives and grows 
I by selling futures. If you sell land 
you are selling future crops. In other 
instances you are selling future serv- 
ices. We are always selling the fu- 
ture. Selling short in the stock ex- 
change or produce exchange is a 
special form of this principle. Those 
who believe that prices will fall will 
sell from their present holdings, or 


may sell short, agreeing to supply 
such holdings at a later time at a 
fixed price. 

You cannot build a house without 
someone “selling short.” A building 
contractor who had taken a large 
contract was asked whether he was 
not taking big risks, as he could 
not know in advance the costs of 
building. He replied, “No, I am tak- 
ing no risks at all except on ‘labor’; 
I have made contracts to be supplied 
with all materials when needed, at 
fixed prices.” 


HOSE who undertook these con- 

tracts thus assumed the risk of 
future fluctuation in price in the s 
cial materials in which they dealt, 
relieving the contractor of the neces- 
sity of informing himself of the 
special market conditions for stone, 
brick, timber, and so on, andenabling 
him to make a closer bid for the con- 
tract, inasmuch as there was less 
need to allow for unknown contin- 
gencies. Most of those materials 
contracted for did not exist when the 
contract was made. The stone was 
unquarried, the brick unbaked, the 
lumber unfelled. The public, of 
course, gets the benefit of such a 
shifting of risk into expert hands, in 
the form of reduced building costs. 
Similar results follow from most 
other “short” sales. 

Far from acting as a force that 
multiplies risks in the market, the 
American investment trusts today 
are steadily reverting to the British 
type, which is credited with having 
strengthened the pre-war position of 
London as the money centre of the 
world. They invest their funds in 
many securities, foreign and domes- 
tic, so that the law of averages may 
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balance losses with gains. They limit 
their investment in any one security. 
They supervise the investment funds 
continuously. They select securities 
with care to get a favorable average 
interest and dividend yield; in this 
process, diversification helps raise the 
yield higher than would be possible 
with the relatively small capital of 
an individual investor. As the result 
of their extra skill, they look for in- 
vestment profits and the continuous 
accumulation of earned reserves and 
surplus built up out of net income. 
Such companies favor legal regula- 
tion. 

There is public advantage in 
granting to State authorities power to 
refuse a charter to dishonest or im- 
proper incorporators of an investment 
trust. This is recommended in the 
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report of the Ottinger investigation. 
Further, there should be the require- 
ment that a minimum be paid in 
capital in cash. There should be 
publicity, frequent reports and ex- 
aminations. Thus the investor can 
assure himself of the ability and 
integrity of the management. 

The investment trust has come to 
stay in America. It is already com- 
parable in strength here with its 
congener in Great Britain, which 
has had fifty years to grow instead of 
six, as here. It is bound to wield a 
profound influence in the security 
market, and thus upon trade and in- 
dustry. Rightly regulated, so as not 
to impair the financial discretion of 
its directors, I am persuaded that the 
net influence of the American in- 
vestment trust will be good. 


The Red Man Dances 


By Hetena HuntTinctTon SMITH 


Secretary of the Interior Wilbur inherits a gravely baffling 
problem, with quaintly amusing phases, concerning 
the Pueblo Indians, their rights and rites 


GENERATION or two ago the 
American Indian presented 
no complexities. He was a 
simple figure who scalped mission- 
aries and scattered the bones of pio- 
neers to bleach on the prairie, and 
there was no argument about him. 
Today he is something much worse 
than that; he is a social problem. He 
is also a cultural asset, a Vanishing 
Race, a degraded barbarian and a 
challenge to our civilization, and he 
inspires large numbers of public- 
spirited ladies and gentlemen to a 
frenzy of uplift, indignation and 
mutual hair-pulling. 

Nowhere else is the hair-pulling 
quite as strenuous as it is in New 
Mexico, the home of the Pueblo 
Indians, who have all the ingredients 
of romantic appeal. They live in dec- 
orative adobe villages — pueblos — 
with musical Spanish names such as 
San Ildefonso, Santo Domingo, Is- 
leta, Acoma. And the setting for 
their pueblos is the gorgeous Rio 
Grande Valley, which is a strip of 
lush green lying among pifion-dotted 
sandhills and gaunt moun- 
tains. They boast a colorful history, 
or to be exact, the press agents of 


the Santa Fé railroad boast it for 
them. Finally, and this is the real 
root of the matter, at Christmas and 
Easter-tide and on blazing days of 
midsummer they hold magnificent 
pagan carouses which are a joy to 
ethnologists and money in the pocket 
of Fred Harvey. 


OR many years these dances have 

been the centre of a terrific con- 
troversy among the friends of the red 
man. It reached its maximum vio- 
lence several years ago, when the 
lamented Commissioner Burke lis- 
tened too long to one wing of bene- 
factors and wrote a letter to his 
charges, threatening to put a stop 
to their dances for their souls’ health. 
The howl of protest which went up 
from the other benefactors is still 
echoing in the Sangre de Cristo 
mountains, and until the Commis- 
sioner departed from office his sub- 
ordinates were still occupied, to the 
point of extreme weariness, in ex- 
plaining his letter away. 

All this is part of the jolly heritage 
handed on to the new administration 
of the Interior Department. It has 
been comparatively quiescent now 
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for several years; a fact which de- 
ceives no one. For as soon as Mr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur lets it be known 
that he either does or does not intend 
to do anything about the dances the 
rioting will break out afresh. 

I have said that the Pueblo is a 
picturesque and interesting Indian, 
but that is only one reason for the 
hullabaloo about him. The other 
reason is that at Santa Fé and Taos 
he has white neighbors of artistic 
and literary persuasion, who paint 
his picture and grow eloquent over 
his wrongs, often without knowing 
precisely what the latter are. This 
gives him an enormous send-off in 
the matter of publicity, and draws 
upon his swarthy head the benevo- 
lent attention of all the other red 
man’s well-wishers who roam the 
United States. And now you know 
why the Pueblos, who constitute 
about two per cent of the Indian 
population of the United States, 
have been getting ninety-eight per 
cent of the ballyhoo — save for the 
unfortunate oil Indians of Oklahoma. 


ordinary benighted onlooker 
at one of the Pueblo corn dances 
is somewhat mystified as to what 
all the shooting is about. All day, 
monotonous tum-tum-tum-tum of 
drums, tuneless (to the Anglo-Saxon 
ear) chanting, long files of curiously 
bedecked redskins manceuvering 
about like companies on a parade 
ground — all this is not only harm- 
less but, except to the ladies with 
notebooks who are laboriously track- 
ing down the symbolism, it is also 
somewhat boring after the first half 
hour. The glamour of these occasions 
is not so much in the dancing as in 
something else; in the blinding blue 
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sky, the perfect grace of terraced 
adobe dwellings against a blue shoul- 
der of mountain, the trailing plumes 
of tamarisk, the magical Southwest- 
ern light, at once dazzling and subtle, 
which turns even cart tracks in the 
road to sculpture. 


T= real clue to the disturbance, 
however, is not in these per- 
formances which the public may sit 
and watch all day if it wishes; it is in 
the existence of certain secret rites 
which no one sees except Indians. 
The fascination of these secret cere- 
monies lies in the fact that no one 
knows anything about them. Or 
rather, no two groups of people know 
the same thing about them. Accord- 
ing to some reliable sources of infor- 
mation, the ceremonies are indubi- 
tably of a phallic nature, but they are 
histrionic and not real, so with a little 
broadmindedness there is no cause 
for alarm. According to other reli- 
able sources they consist of the most 
ingenious and actual obscenities. 
These, it is said, have been fully de- 
scribed, in affidavits, by honest 
Indians who have lost their taste for 
them, as anyone may verify by re- 
ferring to the secret dance files of the 
Indian bureau. Another wing of 
sympathizers pooh-poohs the affi- 
davits, saying that the Indians who 
made them merely had a grudge 
against their neighbors and took 
this way of getting even. 

In the course of all this airing of 
views, several seasons ago, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association sent 
Miss Edith M. Dabb, representing 
its Indian Department, to investi- 
gate the secret dances. I have never 
been told that she personally viewed 
any of these ambiguous perform- 
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ances, but she heard enough to con- 
firm the Y. W. C. A.’s worst suspi- 
cions. Upon learning of her report, 
several scholarly gentlemen in mu- 
seums rushed into print denouncing 
it as a slander on a noble people. 
They themselves had been present 
at several Indian dances when on 
field trips, and could testify person- 
ally to their innocence and beauty. 
At about the same time a profes- 
sional friend of the red man brought 
a delegation of Pueblos to New York 
and had them go through their famil- 
iar gyrations on the stage of the 
Town Hall, to demonstrate to the 
Eastern public that only an impure 
mind could see evil in such a per- 
formance. 


NE may venture to guess that 
O where so much smoke about the 
secret dances exists there is probably 
a little fire. The American Indian 
would be unlike most other primi- 
tive peoples if he did not engage in 
some sort of phallic ritual, and it is 
conceivable, though hardly proved, 
that in some cases this may involve 
abuses. Some of the reformers are so 
swept away by enthusiasm, however, 
that they not only demand the ex- 
tirpation of the secret rites — with- 
out saying how they would go about 
it — but they also want to ban the 
rather wearisome open-air exercises 
I have described. 

This movement for suppression is 
tied up, as one would expect, with 
the religious bodies. Little, if any, of 
it originates on New Mexican soil. 
There are hardly any Protestant 
missionaries among the Pueblos, who 
were all duly converted by the Fran- 
ciscan fathers in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, and who are 
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still Catholic after a fashion. That 
is, they hold superbly pagan dances 
on some Christian saints’ days, and 
they have colored prints of the Vir- 
gin in their houses. For the rest they 
are serenely and solidly heathen, and 
the Catholic priests are serene also. 
They do not care whether their 
charges dance or not. 


TH the Protestant mission- 

aries, though, it is different. 
All up and down the West they have 
wrestled for years to curb the con- 
vivial disposition of their dark- 
skinned flocks, who are universally 
addicted to these all-day rowdy- 
dows in some form. Having failed to 
reform these heathen practices by 
persuasion, the religious gentry natu- 
rally expect the Government to do it 


for them by regulation. So some time 
ago — it was 1922, I believe — there 


was a missionary pow-wow in the 
Sioux country, at which the following 
recommendations were adopted and 
forwarded to Commissioner Burke: 

1. That the Indian dances be limited to 
one in each month, in the daylight hours of 
one day in the mid week, and at one centre 
in each district; the months of March, April, 
June, July and August being excepted. 

2. That none take part in the dances or be 
present who is under fifty years of age. 

3- That a careful propaganda be under- 
taken to educate public opinion against the 
dance and to provide a healthy substitute. 


For some time before receiving 
these recommendations the Com- 
missioner had teetered successfully 
between one side and the other of 
the dance controversy. When the 
— of the pious grew too loud, 
e would issue a circular bidding the 
Reservation superintendents take 
drastic steps to restrict the dances, 
adding hastily, “but only through 


the exercise of thoughtful discretion 
and mature judgment, after patient 
advisory methods have been ex- 
hausted.” Such a message had two- 
fold advantages. Its stern tone would 
quiet the missionaries, while if any 
agent were rash enough actually to 
do anything on the strength of it, 
and a howl arose, the higher powers 
could say, “We never told him to.” 


FTER the missionary recommen- 
dations I have quoted, however, 
the Commissioner teetered too far. In 
1923 he dispatched a letter addressed 
“To All Indians,” and as he maun- 
dered along in his characteristic 
literary style attentive readers were 
faintly shocked to perceive that Mr. 
Burke appeared to be saying some- 
thing. This impression he subse- 
quently corrected in haste, but what 
his letter contained was in part as 
follows. 

I could issue an order against these useless 
and harmful performances, but I would much 
rather have you give them up of your own 
free will, and therefore I ask you now in this 
letter to do so. . . . If at the end of one 
year... you are doing as requested, I 
shall be very glad . . . but if the reports 
show that you reject this plea, then some 
other course will have to be taken. 

Certain internal evidence showed 
that this document was not really 
aimed at the Pueblos, but at their 
rowdy cousins of the plain tribes. 
who so greatly vexed the mission- 
aries. Nevertheless, public opinion 
applied it to the Pueblos swiftly and 
specifically. The uproar which fol- 
lowed was whooped up by the Ameri- 
can Indian Defense Association, of 
which the able and ubiquitous Dr. 
Haven Emerson is president — John 
Collier being its general factotum. It 
was not enough merely to state that 
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the Queres Indian, commonly called 
Pueblo, is a decorative barbarian 
with a very interesting primitive 
culture. Instead, remote parts of the 
country learned that the artistic de- 
velopment of this remarkable people 
rivalled the Cinquecento, and that 
under its communal government of 
councillors and caciques existéd a 
state of civic felicity and rugged 
personal virtue which could only be 
compared to the best days of the 
Roman republic. 

Meanwhile someone discovered 
that the remarks of the Commis- 
sioner on the subject of Indian 
dances outraged the principle of reli- 
ee liberty. Charles F. Lummis, the 
iterary discoverer of the Southwest, 
made an address before a convention 
of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs in which he actually com- 
pared the tactics of the Indian Bu- 
reau to the Spanish Inquisition, and 
likened Mr. Burke to Torquemada. 
He also revealed that the dance 
oppression was in reality a dark and 
devilish scheme to get hold-of the 
Indians’ land! 


N ALL this confusion of sound one 
strikingly lucid note was scarcely 
heard. It came from a white Govern- 
ment farmer attached to one of the 
pueblos, who expressed himself thus 
in pencil, on blue-lined paper: 
In reply to the letter of Commissioner 
Burke in the case of the dancing, the Indians 


are all working on their fields planting wheat, 
and what the Indians need the most is seed 


as they are very poor at present. 

No one paid the slightest atten- 
tion to him. 

In the summer of 1924 the dance 
fracas was still popping when the 
powers in Washington blundered into 
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another hornets’ nest. The Indians 
of Taos were withdrawing two boys 
from the Government school every 
year to be educated for the priest- 
hood, in accordance with their an- 
- cient custom. The Interior Depart- 
ment now discovered that this was 
a violation of the compulsory school 
law, and decreed that the boys would 
have to stay in school and receive 
their sacerdotal training in vacation 
time. It was a typically wooden- 
headed bureaucratic gesture, no 
more. But it was naturally seized 
upon as further evidence of a sinister 
Governmental plot against the re- 
ligious liberty of the Pueblos, and 
dozens of people wrote letters to the 
editor, asserting the right of the red- 
skin to practise his ancient customs 
in his ancient way. 


oe were still thus engaged, 
when two young Indians of Taos 
were whipped by order of the Indian 
authorities of the pueblo for refusing 
to wear their trousers cut as tradition 
dictated. This brought in a chorus of 
new voices inquiring, not unreason- 
ably, “Yes, but what do you mean 
by religious liberty?” The venerable 
Indian Rights Association, for one, 
was agitated because, it believed, 
when boys and girls went home to 
some of the pueblos from Govern- 
ment schools, they were persecuted 
by the tribal elders for declining to 
take part in certain ceremonies. The 
spokesman for this organization, Mr. 
Matthew K. Sniffen, may or may not 
have been right as to the nature of the 
ceremonies, but in any case his atti- 
tudeshocked and hurt amember of the 
esthetic faction, who wrote to him: 


The concept of religious liberty — tolera- 
tion and live and let live — accepted by 
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Christians with a good many mental reser- 
vations and qualifications, is an American 
concept which we have no right to force upon 
our wards. I want the Indians to preserve 
their fine old pagan religion, the faith of 
their ancestors, and a certain amount of 
persecution of renegades and apostates 
strikes me as probably necessary to that end. 


Lb pve the last year or two the 
investigations of a Senate com- 
mittee have been steadily building 
up an appalling picture of poverty, 
disease and neglect on many Indian 
reservations; conditions shockingly 

worse, in many cases, than the much- 
publicized Pueblo has suffered, 
though the latter are bad enough. 

Let us prayerfully hope that pub- 
lic indignation will be aroused at last 
by all this to the point of overhaul- 
ing the Indian service. Yet, regard- 
ing the Pueblos, it will help if 
stays this side of 

ysterics, for once, and focuses its 
rolling eye on some objective facts. 
If these interesting Indians are af- 
flicted with tuberculosis, trachoma 
and other less mentionable diseases, 
who and what are responsible? 

No one disputes the abysmal stu- 
gy and incompetence displayed 

y the administration of Indian 
affairs, and it would be very con- 
venient and simple if that were the 
whole story, but unfortunately it is 
not; not in New Mexico. The mar- 
tyred Pueblos, for whom one has 
sympathy, are neverthe- 

conservative,” — that is, ex- 

cept for a few show Indians who are 
always trotted out to impress the 
innocent, they exhibit an obstinate 
preference for dying of their accus- 
tomed diseases, without any inter- 
ference from anybody. 

Now the United States Indian 
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Service is a multiple personality, and 
here and there among its subordinate 
members are devoted, able and 
courageous people who, amid all the 
wrangling about the Indian’s morals 
and his esthetic values, have tried 
to look after his prosaic material 


welfare. Among the more frenzied 


friends of the red man, however, the 
motto is, “The only good Indian 
agent is a dead Indian agent.” 
These benefactors are interested in 

rpetuating his dances, his worship, 

is artistic self-expression. As one 
distinguished member of the Santa 
Fé colony put it, “We want to pre- 
serve the Indian like the geysers, the 
big trees and the buffalo.” With 
marvelous aplomb they damn the 
Government for its failure to achieve 
asepsis in the pueblos, and in the 
next breath condemn it for trying to 
interfere with the fine old unsanitary 
customs of the aborigine. None of 
which would matter — except that 
it increases the difficulty of doing 
anything about the diseases. Into 
the willing ears of their Indian 
friends the benefactors buzz advice: 
that they must resist the brutal 
efforts of an unimaginative bureau- 
cracy to force modern civilization on 
them, even if it is teaching them to 
use a toothbrush. 


7 trouble is that Indian dances, 
religion and manner of living are 
all interwoven in’ a hopelessly tan- 
gled whole. Like other theologies, the 
Indian’s is in many respects both 
beautiful and admirable, and it 
arouses literary ladies to flights of 
ecstasy. But in the interest of realism 
one must note that if an Indian girl 
wants a doctor when she has a baby, 
it is this same religion, in the person 
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of the pueblo elders, which steps in 
and says, “No!” Again, when the 
Government digs wells in some of 
the more conservative pueblos, the 
inhabitants hurl refuse down them, 
break the pumping machinery and 
go on drinking ditch water in their 
quaint ancestral way. If the popula- 
tion gets typhoid that, too, is a by- 
product of religion — but the liter- 
ary persons fail to see the connection. 


Ne in all the Truth, always a 
skittish lady, is more than 
ordinarily coy where the Pueblos are 
concerned. This “picturesque and 
lovable race” is not altogether in- 
nocent of the art of politics; it uses 
its voluble sympathizers — but it 
does not accept them. Toward all, or 
practically all, white people the 
Pueblo erects a stone wall of reti- 
cence on every subject that concerns 
his Indian life, and the people who 
gush appreciation of its beauty are 
seldom rewarded with full informa- 
tion about it — or with invitations 
to the secret dances. 

Consequently it is not surprising 
if archeologists, literary ladies and 
the Y. W. C. A. combined have 
learned only a meagre amount about 
the life of the Southwestern tribes 
and the details of their ceremonies. 
No one knows the whole pattern of 
their intricate social fabric, of which 
religion is the warp and tribal organ- 
ization the woof. Occasionally a 
white visitor, on ethnology bent, has 
questioned an Indian too closely as 
to the traditions of his tribe, and the 
resourceful redskin has replied with 
a perfectly straight face by relating 
the traditions of a neighboring tribe. 

It is these little things that make 
the truth about their dances elusive. 
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It is so elusive that authorities are 
still at variance over so apparently 
simple a question of fact as whether 
or not the poison apparatus of the 
rattlesnakes is tampered with in the 
Hopi snake dance. Mr. Leo Crane, 
the author, who was agent for eight 
years in the Hopi country, says he 
does not know. 

However, the dance muddle, as I 
have already hinted, is only one 
facet of a vaster, a comprehensive 
muddle. The whole question of how 
far one should presume to interfere 
with the Indian for his own good is 
one of the most involved and deli- 
cate problems which ever split the 
head of an administrator. How shall 
we regard the claims of an ancient 
culture amid the pressure of modern 
conditions? For this, it may be, there 
is no perfect solution, nor one devoid 
of bitterness. 

If that is true, perhaps the best 
thing is to face it. The writer wishes 
modestly to point out that, practi- 
cally alone among her kind, she is 
not offering a solution of the larger 
Indian problem. It seems fairly 
clear, however, that in order to ar- 
rive at any solution at all it is first 
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necessary to regard the Indian as an 
Indian, and not as a convenient 

roving ground for one’s theories of 
ife. Of all human perplexities this 
one, so old and so involved, calls 
most urgently for that rare and price- 
less thing, a sense of fact. 

The appointment of Charles J. 
Rhoads of Philadelphia to the office 
of Indian Commissioner looks like 
better times ahead for the Indians — 
and a bad time for Mr. Rhoads. The 
new head of the Indian bureau is an 
officer of the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation, which for almost fifty years 
has shown vigilance and a bull-dog 
determination in defense of just what 
its name sets forth — Indian rights. 
It is more than likely that with Mr. 
Wilbur back of him he will wield a 
powerful new broom to clean out the 
disgraceful mess of dirt, disease and 
corruption which has been found on 
sO many reservations. 

But as soon as ever his material 
improyements run counter to the 
delicate claims of culture — and 
they will — his troubles will begin. 
May Commissioner Rhoads enjoy 
the judgment of Solomon! He will 
need it. 


AF 


Before the Tribal Shrine 


By Carouine S. SHuNK 


God of the Igorrote! 
Before the Tribal Shrine 


I pour the wine of coconut, 

I spread the blossom of the Bua tree, 

I offer the blood of a white dove. 
Give to my savage man 

The head of his enemy; 

To my first born son, 


Give Love! 
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E LAWYERS have been prac- 
VV tising law for two thousand 
years and more. We prac- 

tise on the unsuspecting layman. 

We have more fan than the doc- 
tors. They practise on their own pa- 
tients. We practise on our rivals’ 
patients. They must treat their pa- 
tients well or they lose them. We 
must treat our rivals’ patients ill or 
we lose our own. 

We go into court to establish as 
true a certain state of facts. We be- 
lieve it to be true because our clients 
say it is true. The cynical say we be- 
lieve it to be true because we are 
paid to believe it. 

But “‘What is truth?’ said jesting 
Pilate, and did notstay foran answer.” 

At any rate we finally arrive in 
court only to find — as we have been 
duly informed for months — that 
our rivals’ clients say the truth is 
something quite different. 

And then we must so practise on 
those clients as to prove to twelve 
good men and true that they are not 
to be believed. 

The methods of doing this are 
well established. They were suc- 
cinctly stated nineteen hundred years 
ago by the Dean of the Roman Law 


Answer Yes or No 


By Joun Crark, JR. 


The plight of the witness under cross examination, and some 
rules by which to minimize the ordeal 


School, Professor M. Fabius Quintil- 
lian, as follows: ‘ 

“If (the witness) is timid he may 
be frightened; if foolish, misled; if 
irascible, provoked; if vain, flattered; 
if prolix, drawn from the point; if, on 
the contrary, a witness is sensible 
and self-possessed he may be hastily 
dismissed as malicious and obstinate 
or he may be put out of countenance 
by a jest, or if anything can be said 
against his moral character his con- 
duct may be overthrown on infamous 
charges.” 

This about sums up what lawyers 
try to do today to witnesses who tell 
a story different from the one they 
are maintaining. 


OR numerous thousands of years 
Fine lawyers have been “prac- 
tising” this art of cross examination. 
They have written books upon books 
about it. They gleefully recall in- 
stances where witnesses were con- 
founded. They pride themselves on 
winning cases, and he is most sought 
after by clients who gets the most 
verdicts — whether with or against 
the evidence. 

It all seems a delightful game as 
you read of it, and practise it. It is 
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big game hunting! Man hunting! 
Showing up the liar — doing justice! 
I thought well of it, had some 
scalps at my belt, and was an en- 
thusiast on the warpath until re- 
cently. But it so happened that I 
had to be a witness myself. I ap- 
peared before a political board which 
did not want to believe me. After a 
vigorous — even brutal — cross, ex- 
amination it succeeded in not believ- 
ing me, though later events proved 
that I spoke nothing but the truth. 


HEN it occurred to me that per- 

haps too little attention had been 
paid to the instruction of the cross 
examinee, the unwilling patient, the 
man in the street. Cross examination 
is a mental duel between witness and 
lawyer. The lawyer has been learning 
and practising for thousands of years. 
The witness is always a novice. His 
lawyer may instruct him but quite 
often he will not. 

Usually witnesses march up to the 
stand as innocent of law or cross ex- 
amination or what to do or what to 
look out for as they might have been 
the day they were born. And you 
may search the libraries in vain for 
any book telling of the art of being 
cross examined. 

Yet it is as much an art to get a 
story over against cross examination 
as it is to break a story down by cross 
examination. 

All of us are in imminent danger of 
cross examination. Particularly all 
laymen are constantly in peril. They 
ought to know what to do about it. 

Most lawyers tell their clients to 
“Tell the truth and shame the 
devil”. But that is by no means all of 
it. You may tell the truth ever so 
conscientiously. It will not avail you 
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if the opposing lawyer is bent on 
making it appear false and you fall 
into his snare. 

What to do about it? 

The best thing is to remember Pro- 
fessor Quintillian. Do not be timid or 
you will be frightened. Do not be 
foolish or you will be misled. Do not 
be vain or fall for flattery; above all, 
do not be prolix or you will be drawn 
from the point—and say things 
that will sound foolish. 

Timidity is hard to control. I have 
seen perfectly truthful witnesses give 
every appearance of lying. They 
move uneasily in the witness chair. 
They put hand to mouth. They let 
their eye wander. They are the pic- 
ture of the caged animal. 

Such an appearance is fresh meat 
to the cross examiner. If your story is 
important, opposing counsel will 
take it for granted you are lying and 
subject you to what Wellman calls 
“the particular form of torture in 
store foe the perjurer”. 


N” long ago one of my clients 
was complaining witness in an 
important criminal case. Although 
the story he told was true as the 
Gospel and although he had been in 
= life many years, he had never 

n on the witness stand. He was 
nervous and he showed it. The first 
question the cross examiner asked 
was about a letter my client had 
given the defendant and which 
described the defendant as his “chief 
investigator”. 

The examination went something 
like this: 


Q. Was defendant your “chief investi- 
gator”? 

A. Well at the time — 

Q. Please answer yes or no, 
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A. No. 

Q. Then the letter was false? 

A. He told me it was. 

Q. So you wrote a letter — “To whom it 
may concern” — that is to all the world — 
which was false, because the defendant told 
you to. Is that so or is it not? 

A. Well the letter was written for a pur- 


Q. Please answer the question yes or no. 
A. I cannot. 
And then, after some sparring a reluctant 


Nothing could sound much more 
foolish. But the explanation — given 
on redirect — made it all plain. The 
defendant had been an investigator 
for my client’s former attorney, and 
so indirectly for my client. He had 
wanted to investigate a mysterious 
murder and suggested that such a 
letter would give him an entrée he 
could not otherwise get. 


CLIENT'S mistakes were first in 

not concealing his nervousness 

and second in answering either yes 

or no to a question which could not 
be answered yes or no. 

No witness is required to do that. 
The reason cross examiners try to pin 
witnesses down is to avoid explana- 
tions. For, as Wellman says, “If you 
allow the witness a chance to give his 
reasons or explanations, you may be 
sure they will be damaging to you, 
not to him.” 

The witness’ defense against this is 
to control himself. No matter how 
simple the question he is asked to 
answer “yes or no”, if it cannot be 
so answered he should say so and 
keep on saying so until allowed to ex- 
plain or until counsel goes on to an- 
other point. 


Beside the classical question, 


“Have you stopped beating your 


wife?” there are many others much 
simpler which cannot be answered by 
yes or no. A witness often is badgered 
by an attorney to answer yes or no 
until he gives in when he should not. 
He thinks if he maintains that he 
cannot answer yes or no he will seem 
to be evasive. 


on’T worry about appearing eva- 
D sive. It is better to appear eva- 
sive than to fall into a trap. You can 
always fall back on the effective re- 
tort of Henry Ward Beecher when 
his cross examiner in the Tilton case 
asked him why he was so evasive. 
“Because I am afraid of you,” said 
Beecher simply. 

Don’t be afraid to be afraid of 
traps or to say so if necessary. Al- 
ways remember that the jury is 
watching the duel. They know when 
you are being badgered. Also remem- 
ber that after the cross examination 
is finished, your own counsel can 
take you in hand on redirect and let 
you explain your evasions, your in- 
consistencies and all your lapses. 
And remember further that both your 
own counsel and the judge are there 
to see that you are fairly treated. 

But the first and greatest defense is 
to be no more nervous than nature 
demands and to do your best to con- 
ceal what nervousness you feel. 

If the opposing counsel interrupts 
with a vigorous objection that the 
question is “irrelevant, incompetent 
and immaterial” and a lot more 
Choctaw, if he asks the judge to 
“Please caution the witness not to 
answer questions while I am object- 
ing”, don’t think you are about to 
be committed for contempt. This is 
only part of the game. Keep your 
head, let your lawyer look out for the 
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objections, and answer the ques- 
tions. 

Don’t be nervous, is first. Don’t be 
foolish, explains itself. Don’t be 
irascible, is the third maxim. “Hold 
your temper while you lead the wit- 
ness to lose his”, is the Golden Rule 
of cross examiners. It is even more 
important for witnesses. If you get 
angry you will say things you don’t 
mean — or things you do mean and 
don’t want known. 

The fourth maxim is, don’t be 
vain. The smoothest trick of the cross 
examiner is to get on your soft 
side — to lead you to admit you are 
quite a remarkable person. Then he 
traps you into showing that you are 
not. I have seen vast numbers of 
witnesses taken in by such obvious 
soft soap as “You have quite a 
memory, Mr. Jones;” 
“You are a very expert accountant, 
Mr. Brown;” “You have made a 
deep study of this subject, Mr. 
Smith?” etc. etc. 

Every time the cross examiner 
eg oily, look out. Always remem- 

he is your enemy. If he puffs you 
up it is only to explode you. 


HERE was, for instance, the doc- 

tor called in a railroad accident 
case. He was an expert on nervous 
diseases, but vain. The cross examiner 
flattered him to death. He had read 
Smith on this, Jones on that, Ger- 
vais on the other and so on through 
a long list of authorities that never 
existed. The doctor fell. He had read 
them all. But toward the end he 
got suspicious. The names sounded 
lausible, but he began to doubt. 
inally he was asked about Hall on 
Traumatic Neurosis, a dona fide au- 
thority. This was too much. “There 
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is no such book,” said he. He was 
ruined. 

So don’t be puffed up. Don’t admit 
you are wonderful about anything. 

And finally don’t be prolix. Don’t 
try to explain everything. It makes 
— appear nervous. If you are al- 
owed to explain, either the cross 
examiner is asleep at the switch or he 
thinks you are the kind that will ex- 
plain yourself into difficulties. If he 
is asleep make your explanation but 
do not overdo it. 


LL these don’ts, of course, have 
their limitations. The first and 
primary duty of the cross examiner is 
to know his witness. He should never 
cease to size him up. The witness’ 
duty is the same. Know your adver- 
sary. He never knows what you 
know, but you can tell pretty well 
both what he knows and what 
he is. 

If he is the kind that thinks cross 
examination consists in “repeating 
the direct examination in a very an- 
gry tone,” let him rave. If he speaks 
quietly, watch him. He may be stu- 
sg and you can trap him. He may 

smart and trying to trap you. 

The day is gone when two or three 
great advocates try all the impor- 
tant cases. The man in the street to- 
day — particularly in America — is 
most apt to encounter the lawyer in 
the street. 

There are many lawyers who sel- 
dom go to court. They have no more 
experience in cross examination than 
the witness in testifying. And it is my 
experience that the ordinary man is 
a match for the ordinary lawyer. 
The daily business contacts of the 
active man of affairs make his mind 
keener than that of the office lawyer 
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who spends his time with contracts, 
deeds, wills, and what not. 

And even the best lawyers are 
often outwitted — and by ordinary 
men. 

Quintillian says “All questions 
ought to be extremely circumspect 
because a witness often utters sharp 
repartees in answer to the advocate 
and is thus regarded with a highly 
favorable feeling by the audience in 
general.” 

I have seen this happen over and 
over. A bullied witness often wins a 
case. You will not find many in- 
stances in books. Lawyers do not 
boast of them. But the best lawyers 
have been put to rout by honest wit- 
nesses some time or other. 

One instance of this was the doc- 
tor who had tried to qualify as an ex- 

rt on a disease akin to nervousness 

ut not quite that. The cross exam- 
iner asked him to answer yes or no 
whether he was not a “neurologist 
pure and simple”. Quickly he an- 
swered “Moderately pure and ab- 
"ga simple.” The laugh saved 


MosT dramatic instance of a wit- 
ness getting the best of counsel 
occurred in an important Prohibition 
conspiracy case which I prosecuted. 
One of my witnesses was a man who 
had had charge for twenty-six years 
of the indemnity department of a 
large fidelity company. One of the 
defendants in the case had gone 
to the man, had flattered him, de- 
ceived him, plied him with drink 
and finally persuaded him to sign a 
bond for $115,000 against the diver- 
sion of 5,000 cases of whiskey. The 
whiskey had already been diverted 
and the supposed principal on the 


bond did not exist. As a result the 
witness had lost his job; his wife and 
four children were starving and he 
had taken heavily to drink. He had 
gone to the defendants for $200 to 
help out, only to be refused. 

The cross examiner started out: 


Q. The real reason you are here is because 
you could not shake these defendants down 
for $200, is it not? 

A. No it is not. 

Q. You are angry with them, aren’t you? _ 

A. Yes, I am, and I have good reason to be 
and I will tell you why if you want. Ask me to 
tell you why. 

Q. All right, tell me why. 


Ts witness sat back in his chair. 
In a pathetic voice he began, 
“When I was sixteen years old I went 
to work for this company”. He was 
starting to tell the ruin the defend- 
ants had worked. 

In a moment counsel for some of 
the minor defendants were on their 
feet objecting. They could not stand 
the truth. Chief counsel had lost his 
head when he was provoked into 
asking “Why?” The judge finally 
protected defendants from the an- 
swer to their own question. But the 
jury got the point. Chief counsel 
slumped down in his seat, utterly 
routed. 

Wellman gives another instance of. 
a quieter sort. 

He knew his witness had once been 
in an insane asylum on Ward’s Is- 
land. Sneeringly he asked. “You 
were once on Ward’s Island, weren’t 
you?” He was quite put to rout by 
this reply: 

“I was sent there because I was in- 
sane; you see my wife was very ill 
with locomotor ataxia. She had been 
ill a year. I was her only nurse. I 
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tended her day and night. We loved 
each other dearly. I was greatly wor- 
ried over her long illness and fright- 
ful suffering. The result was I worried 
too deeply; she had been very good 
to me. | overstrained myself; my 
mind gave way. But I am better 
now, thank you.” 

So witnesses sometimes have their 
innings. Jove nods or the examiner is 
not as smart as the witness. 

Every real opportunity to con- 
found the examiner should be taken 
advantage of. But don’t be anxious 
for it. Many witnesses, by trying to 


get the best of the cross examiner 
give an impression of forwardness 
and smartness that hurts their testi- 
mony. Don’t be so anxious to score 
a hit that the jury may think you are 
trying to examine the attorney. 

To most witnesses the supreme de- 
light of laying the cross examiner 
flat is not granted. 

The best they can do is remember 
the five don’ts. Don’t be nervous, 
don’t be foolish, don’t be irascible, 
don’t be vain, don’t be prolix. Tell 
the truth and shame the devil — of a 


lawyer. 
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HE tremendous national suc- 
cess of a prima donna at the 
age of nineteen was engrossing 
enough at a time when the average 
age of the reigning Metropolitan 
stars certainly was nearer to forty. 
Her announced retirement at twenty- 
three was even more astonishing to 
a — used to glorifying the musi- 
cal rather than the agricultural life. 
And it suggests an interesting situa- 
tion in the world of voice. 
Encouraged by the somewhat 
doubtful acclamation of several of 
the younger vocalists in our major 
opera company, a crowd of protec- 
tors (of the vocalist, not the public) 
threaten to keep our operatic and 
concert stages continuously ringing 
with roulades. And the slightly tipsy 
brilliance of their cadenzas is appar- 
ently satisfying a public that never 
heard of Melba, unless it were in 
connection with a perfume or a cigar. 
Indeed, so many of these backers 
are pushing their protégés forward 
that we must soon be menaced by the 
terrifying circumstance of having 
more “angels” on earth than there 
will ever be in heaven. 
Opera was once kept chiefly as a 
glittering symbol of social distinc- 


Arias for Angels 


By Tit~tMAN BrEIsETH 


Being a study of the business of the vocalists who thrive upon 
press-agentry with generous backing by wealthy patrons 


tion, and no one minded if the per- 
formances were good. But with the 
vocalist coming into power there has 
been a series of débuts with a fixed 
routine. First the hint of a discovery, 
more hints until the début, the train- 
load of home-town applauders, their 
applause, next morning a front page 
story; the result is a box office name. 
The opera then prospers, for people 
are attracted by a dizzy overnight 
success. The dainty and precocious 
Marion Talley followed the routine 
and did well at $3,500 a performance 
in the hinterland. And Mary Lewis 
and Grace Moore had fireworks on 
the front page, but no fine frenzy 
from the critics. 


inspiration in the rewards 
of these fair maids, a multitude of 
vocal adventurers now enjoys the 
sport of patron-hunting. These vaga- 
bonds in music I to call v0- 
calists rather than singers, for they 
use their voices but they do not sing. 
With a portfolio of the right music, 
a hypercritical tongue for all estab- 
lished musical performers, a facility 
at vocalizing in an auspicious man- 
ner, a run of scandalous and fast 
professional gossip, a vocabulary of 
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convincing studio technicalities, and 
a sartorial appearance of rakish free- 
dom — with these talents a consid- 
erable group of people are attempt- 
ing to make their livings as singers. 

Furthermore, they are succeeding 
in the attempt. They are presented 
with such a noise that those some- 
time estimable persons, the critics, 
are deafened. But that matters not, 
for the vocalist’s money lender is 
more apt to read the front page news 
of a début than seek out the critical 
comment on an inside page. He feels 
he gets his money’s worth from a 
front page hullabaloo. 


T THE risk of having my face 
A slapped I must say that the 
patron’s love of the singing art is not 
always platonic. Yet, there are other 
patrons who are burned by the desire 
to affiliate themselves with the magic 
of art, and others who find Career- 
Building the newest thing in self- 
advertising. “Art pays,” is the slogan. 
they have adopted. 

Many of the blessed angels mean 
well; it is only that they confuse 
tinkling coins with musical values. 
And the standards that should be 
built by a young and expectant pub- 
lic are being threatened by the dry 
rot of ignorant affluence. 

A fine voice is not necessarily 
accompanied by musicianship, but 
it too often spells cAaREER when ad- 
vertised extensively and backed by 
enough money. It is easier to exploit 
a vocalist than a pianist, for a pianist 
cannot so easily hide incompetent 
training. So much in singing is in- 
tangible, subjective, and personal 
that incompetence thrives. Teachers 
have made their rates ridiculously 
high; small-time patrons have clut- 


tered up the profession with the most 
unworthy of aspirants; opera’s sus- 
ceptibility to newspaper fanfares 
has made débuts into silly farces. 
This threatens to drive out of ex- 
istence the real artist — the singer. 


* * * 


EN a prominent soprano was 
hit on the head with a golf ball 
and knocked unconscious, one New 
York critic rejoiced. “One less so- 
prano,” said he. But two days later 
she sang at a benefit. “Which,” re- 
marked the critic, “only proves my 
contention that sopranos don’t need 
their heads to sing with.” Substitute 
the word “vocalist” for “soprano” 
and the remark is apt. 

The vocalist is the illegitimate 
child of the art of singing. If he has 
the necessary voice, he then has no 
interest in developing it. Symphony 
orchestra conductors explode at the 
mention of vocal soloists. ““They are 
not musicians,” they say. The whole 
singing profession gets this reputa- 
tion from those vocalists who have 
made their names on a few songs a 
coach has taught them, but are dazed 
and lost within the confining bound- 
aries of an orchestral score. 

If art is not experimental, seeking 
to rise and soar, it is three-a-day 
vaudeville. And many of our older 
concert performers have fallen, with 
success, into the habits of the vocal- 
ist. Standardizing their programmes, 
they run across the country year 
after year with the same old songs — 
On the Road to Mandalay, for in- 
stance, and Fuzzy Wuzzy, Danny 
Deever, and Duna. No doubt they 
would say that the audiences demand 
these favorites, but I for one, after 


hearing them, could find real comfort 
again in Ob! Dry Those Tears. 

Real singers often receive financial 
aid, although I have never known 
such a singer who sought patronage 
as his life’s purpose. But the vocalist 
must have a subsidy to maintain his 
prestige, to keep his flamboyant soul 
on the ascendency and his striking 
poses guarded from deterioration. 
Except for the sad fact that he dis- 
colors the singing profession we all 
must admit his high sybaritic worthi- 
ness . . . And, in our more kindly 
seconds we do realize that it does 
the Park Avenue ladies good to take 
their tenors and their libidos to the 
Continent for the summer, bad as it 
is for the Continent. 


EATURING and proud of its inex- 
vocalists one opera 
company brings to the scene many 
patron hunters. As though con- 
sciously attempting to be obliging, 
the management has conducted re- 
hearsals at a fashionable hot weather 


_ colony, where several of the sentimen- 


tal ladies entertained the vocalists. 
After that the competition became 
fierce. Everyone trotted out his pret- 
tiest ballads — and some soon learned 
that it was necessary only to inquire 
tenderly as to the state of health to 
win a lady’s check-writing hand. 
Touching tales of sacrifice are al- 
ways whirling in those circles where 
the voice is eminent. One good 
woman told me she was canceling 
her steamship reservations in favor 
of cheaper accommodations. “‘The 
saving,” she said, “will give Mr. 
Blank a season on the Continent.” 
Mr. Blank is one of those vocalists 
who believe Italian food will develop 


a voice. 
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Although vocalists come in a never 
ending variety, the most common 
specimen is the studio singer. He 

ways studies but never sings; he is 
never quite ready. I know one of 
these hardy perennials who has been 
troubling his voice for ten years. 
He is always taking vacations and 
changing teachers. He limits his 
“public appearances” to sickly tea 
parties given by ladies who like 
their entertainment sweet but gratis. 
Several socially prominent women, 
so he puts it, are dying to give him a 
spectacular début. But he is afraid 
there are strings attached that will 
entangle him! 

By this time the question forms 
itself: should the student of singing 
need more financial aid during the 

riod of training than other students 
in the arts? There is no reason to 
believe he should. In singing, with 
church work, chorus parts in musical 
shows, and the radio, there are 
many opportunities for self-support 
without the prerequisites of expe- 
rience and much training. 


uR best singers have moved 
O slowly, mastering a firm tech- 
nique as they sought experience. 
Rosa Ponselle was long a vaudeville 
favorite before she met Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza; Amelita Galli-Curci had 
her round of the picture houses; 
Roland Hayes did his share of minor 
singing before recognition came. And 
when Feodor Chaliapin failed at 
the Metropolitan (a failure full of 
professional malice) it was twelve 
years before he could be persuaded 
to come back. 
But the vocalist must move more 
quickly. And the flight he makes is 
flimsy. Although he may appear to 
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have some depth, he surrounds him- 
self with so much light that he is like 
a petticoat-less lady in the sun. The 
musician can always see through him. 


— an operatic success is the 
easiest to achieve of any in serious 
music, we find the natural goal of the 
vocalist is opera. Through advertis- 
ing and press agentry the American 
public has been led to believe that 
opera is the quintessence of the sing- 
ing art. Operatic stars who dare to 
challenge critical attention in a re- 
cital of songs prove the posturing 
superficiality of opera. 

Our rationalistic Nationalists have 
long discussed the logic of opera in 
English, with American singers. Now 
they can witness their logic. The 
American Opera Company has asked 
the public, in the name of the flag, to 
eo, performances sung in Eng- 
ish that sounded less native than 
the prospectus. The company came 
to us from Rochester, New York. 
Then it was billed as “of New York.” 
Last season Chicago sponsored it. 
How fortunate there are so many 
large cities in this country. It seems 
to have no trouble in finding patron- 
age. Mrs. Eleanor Freer of Chicago 
has been interested in the cause, and 
was well repaid when they produced 
her lovely Legend of the Piper — 
quite as though it were Verdi or 
Flotow. And they were both patriotic 
and original when they devised a new 
combination and played Mr. Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s very thrilling 
Sunset Trail on the same programme 
with Pagliacci. In all their ventures, 
even though the translations are good 
and the staging novel, the singing 
of the vocalists is rarely adequate. 
The voices are generally light, un- 


finished, frail, and styleless. And if 
the musical performance of an opera 
is not competent there is nothing else 
for which to stay awake. 

Opera originally written in Eng- 
lish is a worthy hope for the future. 
Deems Taylor is our only significant 
pioneer. With the gestures of the 
vocalist as they are, and translated 
opera as it is, we must agree that 
opera remains, as ever, a brilliantly 
gilded institution where it is con- 
venient and pleasant to meet your 
friends. And the operatic débutante 
is generally finding her second year 
the hardest. The critics about that 
time lose their gentility and find their 
ears. 


uT the vocalist must study. Some- 
times it seems that New York is 
entirely populated by music students, 
especially those who are vocal. Call 
yourself Madame, or better, Maestro 
and you can get up to $30 the half- 
hour . . . or what have you? Chi- 
cago is afflicted as badly as New 
York. To be sure, the virus has at- 
tacked the entire country. Small 
conservatories have sprung up like 
weeds and are worth as much. Very 
often they are run by Europeans 
whose careers never developed, for 
this reason or that . . . believe it 
or not. Outside of New York they 
get $20 a lesson. And in one small 
Middle Western city a music school 
with an enrollment of 4,000 students 
struggles with competition. The vo- 
calist starts young. 

Vocal factories operate as effi- 
ciently as the Ford Motor plant. 
One of the best advertised in New 
York has a staff of secretaries to 
smile and speak softly to all who are 
drawn in. The little moth is first 
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“granted” an audition before she is 
burned for the audition fee. After the 
audition the Maestro meditates, 
then says: “Oh, your voice is charm- 
ing. It is delightful. But you are not 
quite ready to study with me. Now I 
haveanassistant whois just the person 
for you. Go with him until you learn 
my method. Then I will take you.” 


oy story goes that a young 
Southern vocalist (the young 


ladies are quite often from the South) 
studied with a certain teacher for a 
year. At the end of that time she had 
less voice than when she started. 
“See here,” he said to her, “you have 
a very special kind of a vocal prob- 
lem. But my wife is used to dealing 
with just that kind of thing, and can 
surely help you.” The young lady 
made arrangements for an audition 
with the wife, but through an error 
got into a group of new students. 
Finally the wife heard her. She 
listened with a look of sadness on 
her face. ‘My dear,” she said, “you 
have a lovely voice, but who in 
God’s name ruined it?” 

To ruin or not, these vampires of 
voice have a gang of assistants. One 
specializes in breath control, an- 
other in diction. Then there are al- 
ways lessons in German, French, and 
Italian to be recommended, and only 
one teacher who is any good. As some 
teachers insist that strenuous exer- 
cise will ruin a voice and others know 
a dandy gymnasium where the dia- 
phragm can be strengthened, it is 
necessary only to be convincing. 
The more recommendations the more 
revenue. 

The vocal pedagogue loves the 
Master Class idea. Such classes are 
usually conducted by the more pluto- 


cratic teachers for periods of from 
two to six weeks. Many of them 
vaguely promise to deliver a com- 
plete technique within that time. 
However, their chief aim is to build 
from their summer students a winter 
clientéle. Coaching can be worth- 
while for short periods, but when 
they promise to accomplish the work 
of years in six weeks their racket 
becomes a trifle noisy. 

The vocal diagnostician (as he calls 
himself if he wants the protection 
of science) who has a fashionable 
studio must also have a European 
season. In June he sails with his 
coterie of favorites, who are the 
more materially endowed. There is 
an expensively temperamental old 
Madame who sails every summer. 
Since she began her career in Europe 
she returns each year to her old 
pupils there, pupils whom she em- 
braces wholeheartedly, much to the 
sorrow of the proud American vocal- 
ist. For he often finds himself, after 
crossing the wide expanse of water, 
limited to one lesson a week in favor 
of some German tenor who has de- 
veloped nodes on his vocal cords since 
Madame’s last visit. 


_— is a well-known teacher 
who is supposed to have a never 
failing method. It seems, however, to 
be financial. She “accepted” a young 
baritone whom I know. Since the fee 
was too high for him she agreed 
to cut it in half. He was jubilant 
over this until he found out that she 
had made a similar cut for another 
pupil, only to send her a bill for 
$2,000 when she had achieved pros- 
perity. It is interesting to note that 
this teacher mentions herself in the 
same breath with Patti. 
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The reason that poor teachers can 
have illustrious pupils is that some 
voices are placed (to use a technical- 
ity) by nature and cannot easily be 
harmed. Such voices need only exer- 
cise and discipline. In my opinion, 
Rosa Ponselle has a voice that is a 
striking example of natural place- 
ment. However, since she has dis- 
tinguished herself, there are several 
teachers who claim to have “taught” 
her. 


F course, I do not say that all 
teachers are charlatans. But 
those who promise much in little 
time for more money are dangerous. 
There are many good teachers. 
Frederick Bristol, the Dean of New 
York singing teachers, is an in- 
stance of one who has had amazing 
results in his sixty years of teaching. 
Although one cannot judge by a 
teacher’s artist list, it 1s of interest 
that he has had as pupils Lillian 
Nordica, Olive Fremstad, and Ed- 
mond Clement. His fee is not fancy; 
his studio is not fancy; he does not 
advertise; and he refuses more pupils 
than he accepts. Voice culture is like 
pediatrics, for in both diagnosis is 
made with difficulty. Mr. Bristol 
is able to associate with every tone 
produced the workings of the physi- 
cal mechanism producing it. That 
is why he is said to “make” voices. 
As a whole, however, it is a big 
business, and a grandly prosperous 
business. And the patron is the un- 
conscious supporter of it all, the 
silent and stupid encourager. Teach- 
ers are often fond of patrons, and 
some of them make their studios 
brokerage offices where the sainted 
vocalists and the guardian angels 
are brought together. 
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And so the angels come . . . and 
don’t imagine they are sexless. When 
a worthy brother of the congregation 
offers to pay for special Easter music, 
in honor of his dear dead wife, and 
then proceeds to specify that the 
Music Committee engage as soloist 
a certain twittering little blonde, 
you can be pretty sure you know a 
potential patron. 

The vocalist knows what he wants. 
With a press agent, a voice, and a 
bag of tricks, he can buy recognition. 
The trouble with all this is that it has 
forced the real singer to resort to 
these same methods if he wants to 
get on. The excellence of his art will 
not be enough when there is compe- 
tition with a vocalist who can force 
the attention of the public upon him- 
self. And the real singer is often with- 
out a ballyhoo fund. 


T 1s said that if a singer is a real 
artist, patronage will not spoil 
him. It may not spoil him, but by its 
very nature, it cannot help him. The 
viewpoint of the patron is strange. 
When he gives, he wants to do it ina 
large reckless way, with flourish and 
gesture. I know a woman who inter- 
ests herself in music. (That is, she has 
not missed an overa in twenty years, 
so that her remarks on singers are 
statistical, the number of times they 
have sung their various réles, et 
cetera.) She once offered a tenor 
$10,000 for European study. He 
refused it and has since achieved a 
good measure of acclaim. Although 
she offered him the $10,000 in one 
flash, she never thought of helping 
him in his more penurious days by 
paying him a professional fee when 
she asked him to sing for her guests. 
A great physician, so the story 
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, Was at a dinner party. When 
the lovely lady next to him discov- 
ered what his profession was, she 
began telling him the symptoms of 
her illness. ‘‘ Now Doctor,” said she, 
“what should I do for it?” To this 
the physician, with much sweetness 
and more light, responded, “I would 
suggest that you consult a physi- 
cian.” Yet singers are always being 

ken advantage of in this way; they 
are invited to dinner and then asked 
to pay for it. 


vRHE large associations of music 

ciubs also find it convenient to 
work on the same charity basis. But 
they make matters worse by adding 
talk about “the highest ideals of 
music.” By an apparent elevation of 
their aims they feel that a singer 
should be more than glad to sing 
for them without fee. 

Another feature, and practically a 
necessity, of the game of singing is 
the annual New York and Chicago 
recital. The audiences at these affairs 
especially at the smaller salons, are 
social friends and followers of the re- 
citalist. And there is usually much 
applause, supposedly to beguile the 
critics. 

The reviews of these critics are 
supposed to help “sell” the recitalist 
to rural managers. But a singer has 
seldom been sold to an outside man- 
ager on the strength of a New York 
recital, unless that recital had enough 
news value to make the front p 
and the Associated Press. As 4 
licity, the New York recital is about 
as worthless as trade journal adver- 
tising. 

There are about ten of these trade 
journals, and if a singer wants to 
keep up with a <a advertised 
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vocalist he will have to take at least 
a page a year in each one of them. 
Since the rates go up to several 
hundred dollars a page, he will have 
to spend more for his advertising 
than does a fair-sized business, and 

t what? The big claim made by the 
journals is that their advertising 
keeps the singer’s name before the 
managers, but it is certain that if a 
manager reads a trade journal at all 
he will bother only with those names 
he already knows. 


ERHAPS our warblers are the most 
Pncies of artists, and deserve 
our utmost in care and consideration. 
But I doubt it. They are a hardy lot. 
Painters and sculptors often receive 
scholarships, but I know of none who 
has an endowment fund for his pub- 
licity. Many of them, quaintly enough, 
even seem to enjoy starving them- 
selves a bit. And the more dis- 
passionate critic of the singer will 
say that he, too, would do well by his 
fi to try for a time the dietary 
life. As for writers, they must bend 
over their desks and expect no Lady 
Bountiful to straighten them out. 

Finally, the dependent parasites 
who cling to the singing art must be 
expected. The past decade has 
brought big business into singing. 
The press agents flourish, and send 
out their reams on the eccentric in- 
dolence of the prima donna. The 
vocalist is caught by this appeal. It 
is the life rather than the art of the 
singer that he wants. By means he 
knows best, he gets the money. And 
with money, he breaks first into the 
papers and then into song. And it 
seems that everyone is well done 
by — except, perhaps, the patient 
public. 


What’s Wrong on Broadway? 


By Henry TeTLow 


From a successful business man’s point of view, the recent ebb in 
the show business results from disregard of every 
principle of sane business management 


E electric lights of Broadway 
| shed their doubtful radiance 
far beyond the limits of Com- 
missioner Whalen’s traffic regula- 
tions. For New York is admittedly 
and naturally the theatrical capital 
of these United States, and theatre- 
goers everywhere are familiar with 
what ~ on in the roaring Forties, 
and often more so than the subway 
dwellers of the city itself. They kee 
in touch on occasional visits, which 
are rarely so fraught with business 
as to allow no time and space for 
entertainment, and they form the 
biggest and most faithful audience 
for the numerous periodicals that 
reflect the tone and temper of smart 
amusement. Anything that deeply 
concerns Broadway arouses the in- 
terest, curiosity and opinion of the 
provinces. 
Word has gone forth that the 
theatre has had another bad season. 
Specifically this means New York, 
though it may be as true elsewhere. 
But everywhere the question is, 
““What’s the matter on Broadway?” 
The indifferent quality of the plays 
that reach other cities, the casual- 
ties which prevent many apparently 


promising productions from ever 
reaching them, the evident inroads 
that motion pictures are making on 
the prestige of the provincial theatre 
—all these are referred back to 
Broadway. And it is assumed that 
Broadway knows the answer. 


HERE is no evidence that Broad- 

way knows anything of the sort. 
If it did, something sensible might 
be done about it. As a matter of fact, 
New York is more hopelessly con- 
fused concerning the state of its own 
theatre than its critics elsewhere. 
The aftermath of the theatrical 
season of 1928-29 consists chiefly of 
a lot of wreckage and a babel of 
tongues. Some say it’s been a terrible 
season. Others — it was as 

as usual, A third group k 

in its hirsute 
Chorus Lady’s profound dictum to 
the effect that any season is a poor 
season for a bum show. A visiting 
critic, after withstanding the slings 
and arrows of the Copperheads and 
Know-nothings for some seven 
months, pauses on his departure at a 
point midway between Ambrose and 
OveralljLights to bite his thumb at 
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us and assure us we have no idea 
how good the American theatre is if 
we think this has been an off year. 
They say the talkies are ruining 
the legitimate theatre. They say the 
talkies can have no effect at all on 
the theatre. Traffic congestion is re- 
sponsible for bad business; traffic 
congestion doesn’t keep people away 
from the sell-outs. Ticket brokers 
have ruined the show business; 
ticket brokers perform a genuine 
service. The road is dead; plenty of 
shows are making money on tour. 
Lots of stock companies cannot get 
along; stock is booming. Many men, 
an occasional mind, myriad opinions 
and pronouncements. You pay your 
money and you take your choice. 


How business, like every other 
business under the sun, looks all 
around it—never within—for the 
“causes” of bad business. Yet no 
more in show business than in any 
other can success or failure be wholly 
credited either to external causes 
or its own account. In one respect, 
however, show business — when and 
where it is bad — falls far below the 
lowest grade in other industries. It 
is utterly lacking in even the rudi- 
ments of good business technique. 
And this egregious failure has not 
been touched by the critics, quacks 
or constructivists: a fair indication 
that few people in or out of show 
business realize it exists. Into this 
uncharted region with compass chain 
and plane table I now purpose to 
venture. But before we start ex- 
ploring and excavating there are 
certain gods to be appeased, certain 
ghosts to be laid. 
For example, many unthinking 
people believe show business differs 


radically from all others because of 
the gamble inherent in picking the 
hits. Unquestionably there is no way 
to foretell or foresee a hit. But this 
fact does not put show business in a 
separate category all by itself. The 
idea that it differentiates show busi- 
ness from any other of the huge group 
of industries whose business depends 
on what our giant intellects of Ad- 
vertisia call “consumer acceptance” 
is the feeblest kind of nonsense. 


FOR instance, am by a strange com- 
lL bination of fortunes, a perfumer. 
I will cheerfully pay anyone, includ- 
ing the Schuberts, a million dollars, 
who can tell me in advance how to 
compound an odor that will en- 
joy huge popularity. Show business 
is just another “style” business. 
You doubt it? Compare the style 
in plays of 1929 and 1909. To antici- 
pate a little: the chief difference be- 
tween show business and any sane 
occupation in this respect lies in 
the proportion of the entrepreneur’s 
total capital invested in any one 
risk. The showman puts all the 
capital he can beg and borrow into 
one piece, plays one week to twenty 
per cent of capacity in Wilkes-Barre 
and decides to come into New York. 
Now, whether or not you won my 
first million dollars, I will pay you a 
second million if you can find me a 
perfumer, or ready-to-wear, or ho- 
siery, or millinery manufacturer, 
who will take one style into ONE 
town, sell to one-fifth the dealers and 
— on thestrength of that— risk every 
cent he has or can get, in the market- 
ing of that one style. 

Secondly, those — including my- 
self — who live outside New York 
City may take exception to the 
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emphasis I oa on that city in this 
discussion. Well, let us be men — 
not showmen. Let us admit those 
facts that really are facts. Just as 
New England was once the textile 
industry so today New York is the 
theatrical industry. There are signs 
and portents pointing to a change; 
but signs and portents are to existing 
facts as salesmen’s “weather re- 
ports” are to a factory in need of 
orders. The first fact is that New 
York is today the theatrical centre 
of the world. One might think, for 
instance, from the number of Eng- 
lish actors and actresses playing in 
New York theatres that London was 
that centre, at least for the English 
= world. Well, if you think 

at, go to London and count the 
number of American “hams” play- 
ing there. There are many more 
Americans in London than Britishers 
in New York. There are about half as 
many theatres in London as in New 
York. In any year since the war 
I venture to guess that a majority 
of the genuine (i.e. financial) suc- 
cesses on the London stage has been 
imported from America. 


irHIN the last three years 
W about fifteen new theatres 
have been built in New York. That 
is, there has been an increase of about 
twenty or twenty-five per cent in the 
local industry’s capacity. Actually, 
the theatres of New York have only 
played to about eighty per cent of 
capacity this season. And it must be 
borne in mind that a large part of 
the bad-business howl has come 
from the theatre owners and lessees 
who have forgotten they are not 
entrepreneurs making ventures en- 
titling them to long profits. Of course 
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they are only investors in real estate, 
which is good if it yields three or four 
per cent. 

The increase in New York’s hous- 
ing capacity has created a competi- 
tive situation as yet unapproached 
anywhere else in the country. Four 
or five years ago any house that did 
not hold a hit had four or five pro- 
customers hovering about 

e suburbs waiting to rush in the 
minute the current occupant died. 
In those days the fact that the Actors’ 
Theatre opened one of its outstand- 
ing successes “cold” (i.e. without an 
out-of-town trial) created some- 
thing of a sensation. Today the least 
of the producer’s difficulties is to 
find a house for his play in New York. 
This inevitably means a big increase 
in the number of bad productions 
and shoe-string producers. 


tL of which raises that phase of 
the business I shall explore, to a 
degree of immediate importance not 
yet reached in the rest of the coun- 
try. The provinces do, and may fur- 
ther, profit by New York’s failures 
and errors and my masterly eluci- 
dation thereof. For the “road,” 
“stock,” even the “little” theatre — 
all of which flourish more lustily 
than they did a decade ago — enjoy 
a peculiar immunity (although 
have their own troubles and sorrows) 
by reason of the proving ground, 
the field of trial and error, that is 
New York. Few New York failures 
are sold for stock, and still fewer 
stock managers run the risk of leas- 
ing those that are. The only failures 
that get on the road are those that 
have a few dollars of the backers’ 
money left when their New York 
landlords evict them. And you can 


we 
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guess how many such there are. 
Once in a blue moon a failure is 
bought by one of those quaintly 
optimistic Californians for presenta- 
tion on the Pacific coast. But in all 
these cases the number of money- 
makers is so few_as to form a group 
of rule proving exceptions. No. New 
York may blow up, or collide with a 
comet, or get run over by a taxi. But 
until she does we must suppress our 
prejudices, if any, and accept her 
as the one fixed star of first magni- 
tude in the galaxy of the American 
theatre. 


EANTIME, what is going on in 
New York may well happen 
anywhere in the country where two 
or three legitimate houses are gath- 
ered together. And what, you ask 
impatiently — if you have struggled 
this far— may that be? Well, the trou- 
ble with our theatre, particularly in 
New York, is nothing more nor less 
than bad business management. 

I can see no fundamental difference 
between the theatrical business and 
my own. Both employ capital, tied 
up in plant and equipment, laid out 
on material and labor. Both turn out 
a product bought by the consumer 
in very small units and in quantities 
ranging from one up to at most a 
dozen pieces at a time. As compared 
to the cosmetician the theatrical 
producer — these inestimable 
advantages: his selling method is at 
once simpler, cheaper and more di- 
rect; and he issues no credit but gets 
cash in advance for his rights of 
admission, which are the product he 
manufactures and sells. Yet I ven- 
ture to say that if there is such a 
thing as a producer who considers 
himself in any sense an industrial 


producer, then that one thinks of 
plays as his products. They are only 
indirectly so. The producer can no 
more hunt out a single spectator and 
say, “Here! Give me fifteen, twenty, 
fifty thousand dollars and you may 
have my play,” than I can discover 
a woman who would listen if I said, 
“Buy so many tons of face pow- 
der, my total output for a day, a 
week, a season.” It is not “plays” or 
“face powder” that we sell. We make 
those things. But it is individual 
i of plays and individual boxes 
of powder that we sell. So, granting 
this analogy between the theatre and 
any other manufacturing enterprise, 
let us consider managerial procedure 
in the theatre and compare it with 
sound industrial practice. 


H™ is a man who calls himself a 
producer. His case is typical. 
As a point of departure, he selects a 
play. Most producers — particularly 
the shoe-string variety — permit a 
certain amount of rainbow chasing 
in the exercise of their faculty of 
choice, allow themselves to be in- 
fluenced more by the very much off- 
chance of a sensational success than 
by the prospect of moderate, solid 
but unexciting returns. Having found 
his play, the producer’s first official 
act is to bind himself by contract 
to pay the author an extortionately 
high royalty out of the gross receipts. 
The author’s share figured on a 
sliding scale will average on all but 
outstanding successes between seven 
and eight per cent of the total busi- 
ness. This may not appear excessive. 
I don’t say it is — from the author’s 
standpoint. But wait and see! 

The producer’s next business is to 
dig up the necessary money to cover 
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his pre-production costs. He may find 
it all himself, or in part himself; or he 
may get it all from outside sources. 
Other things being equal, this does 
not attract a good class of investors, 
but rather those who for a variety of 
reasons are willing to gamble a rela- 
tively small sum at almost hopeless 
odds on the prospect of a big, quick 
return. The producer forms a limited 
partnership with his backers, usually 
eeing to divide the net ay 
the original capital has been 
aid back—on about a fifty-fifty 
iad Again, if the producer has no 
money stake in the enterprise, or a 
very small one, there is every en- 
couragement — especially if those 
furnishing the money are ignorant 
of the trade — to indulge not only in 
roduction extravagance but in an 
infinite variety of those sharp, if 
not downright dishonest, practices 
which have made show business a 
hissing and a by-word. 


l HE is affluent the producer has a 
director (a sort of chief-chemist or 
production manager in the theatre) 
already on his payroll. If not, he 
selects one and puts him there for 
the duration of the job; that is, 
generally, from the minute the hiring 
is finished until, say, two weeks after 
the premiére. These twain, then, 
with the help of the author and mil- 
lions of cubic feet of free air, engage 
the actors; contract to have the 
scenery designed and built; equip the 
play with costumes and properties; 
rehearse and direct the actors — 
in short, build and supervise the 
building of the primary product. 
The actors are not paid during this 
reliminary period; they work for 
rom two to eight weeks for nothing 


but the ill-advised hope of getting a 
job. In all other respects their in- 
terests are well protected by their 
powerful union. 


A PRODUCTION goes forward the 
producer concerns himself with 
the search for a theatre in which to 
house his finished goods. Some, but 
by no means all producers own one or 
more theatres. Inevitably the shoe- 
string operators, the heaviest contrib- 
utors to the misfortunes of show 
business, do not. They and those who 
require additional space in which to 
house an excess of productions pay 
through the nose despite the large 
proportion of vacant houses. A repre- 
sentative arrangement with the the- 
atre would be one that gave the 
house fifty per cent of the gross busi- 
ness with a minimum guarantee of 
$5,000 per week in a house of, say, 
$14,000 per week capacity. If the 
show will not pull $10,000 a week — 
out it goes. For this consideration the 
house is furnished complete with 
lights, ushers, tickets, stage crew, etc. 
(Stage hands by the way, thanks to 
their union, are the only really pros- 
rous people in the theatre today.) 
~ as there are innumerable ways 
in which a tricky producer can 
wangle small graft out of his produc- 
ing partnership, so there are infinite 
ways in which the theatre can bite 
into the producer’s share, once the 
contract is signed, thus presenting 
additional reasons why capital look- 
ing for sound investment stays out 
of show business. . 
Having made his theatre contract, 
fixed his opening date and prepared 
his play, the producer seeks a try-out 
away from the metropolis, to round 


the show into shape and give the 
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scouts a chance to see it and decide 
if their ticket agencies will invest 
in its tickets. 

Here let me digress to say that 
while the marketing of tickets is 
a vexed and serious problem I do not 
regard it— any more than “traffic 
congestion” or the talkies — as either 
of prime importance or an unmixed 
evil. These are merchandising prob- 
lems, and it is a known fact that an 
otherwise sound business, producing 
an article of genuine merit, can and 
will survive the world’s worst mer- 
chandising. In one respect the agency 
is a positive boon to the producer. 
I, for one — and there must be thou- 
sands like me — would never go to 
the theatre at all if faced with the 
prospect of shopping from door to 
door, in the present state of traffic. 


© THE producer brings his show 
S into New York. Usually by the 
time Broadway is reached the bank 
balance is exhausted; the show must 
make or break from the very first 
night. Nine times out of ten it is 
foredoomed to immediate failure. 
The tenth time it languishes a few 
weeks, closes, and is sold for 
by-product: movie, talkie, touring, 
stock, musical and “coast produc- 
tion” rights, when, and if, there are 
any buyers. Only a big hit adds 
foreign royalties to this list — and 
there is not one big hit in a thousand 
tries. The sum of the by-product 
sales varies in proportion to the pro- 
ducer’s selling ability and the money- 
pulling value of the show as indicated 
by its Broadway run. At present the 
by-product is an important part of 
the total revenues in show business. 
The returns from genuine hits will no 
doubt continue to wax fat and fatter. 


But there is so much “skullduggery” 
practised in the way of propping up a 
failure to make it look alive — clever 
sales talk plus a stern effort to keep 
running on Broadway long after the 
play has failed — that for all but 
the genuine hits the by-product is 
bound to diminish. In the long run, 
unless producers rouse themselves to 
the practical value of honest dealing 
even with movie magnates, it will 
come near to vanishing altogether. 


UR producer is now back where 
O he began, ready to repeat the 
process. While he is damning show 
business let us consider critically 
what he has done. 

He is all wrong. Judged by the 
standards of the most hit-and-miss 
industry in the world, outside his 
own, he would not be held to have 
even an unreasonable chance of 
success. Reduce the formless chaos 
of his case to concrete dollars. Sup- 
pose he housed his production in a 
theatre with $14,000 per week 
capacity on a fifty-fifty basis; that 
his operating cost is $4,000 a week, 
and that his show lasted ten weeks — 
not a bad run. His share of the gross 
— at capacity — would be $70,000. 
Royalties to the author would be 
$11,000; operating cost, $40,000; 
net, to be divided between the pro- 
ducer and his money backers, $19,- 
ooo. This is probably less than the 
original production cost. And it will 
be noted that no account has been 
taken of the possibility of playing 
to less than capacity. Actually in 
such a hypothetical instance as this, 
it would be improbable that the ten 
weeks would gross over $100,000. 
The author’s royalties would be 
slightly smaller, but operating cost 
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would remain constant. The differ- 
ence in the net is profound. 

Once upon a time, someone in 
show business must have heard that 
it is a good thing to distribute your 
risk. Play producers have reduced 
this sound business principle to an 
absurdity. In the first place, they 
have distributed their risk all in the 
wrong direction, and have ignored 
the saving idea of “style variety,” 
by which any sensible manufacturer 
protects himself against the per- 
versity and absurdity of popular 
taste. Further, they seem to fate no 
realization of the fact that any 
contingent basis of business must be 
reasonably mutual in its operation. 


ONSIDER our hypothetical in- 
C stance. The producer contracts 
to pay half the total income of the 
run as rent, regardless of whether he 
thereby has anything left for neces- 
sary maintenance or operating costs, 
much less profits. The houses con- 
tinue to demand and get contracts 
of this sort, taking no risk for them- 
selves except the probability that the 
show will die in their establishment 
and be kicked out to make room for 
another casualty. No 
attempt has been made to weaken 
this autocracy nor to break the boom 
scale of rentals that has prevailed 
since the war, though everyone out- 
side show business knows that five 
per cent is an excellent net return 
on real estate, in or out of New York. 
The simple truth is that the house 
owners, like everyone else in show 
business, are blinded by the hope of 
the occasional hit. They are willing 
to strangle the golden goose slowly 
to death, because occasionally she 
lays a nugget in their bank accounts. 
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They fail to see that a better break 
for the producer ultimately means 
sounder and safer profits for them- 
selves. The sooner they abandon 
hope of getting rich quick through 
a turn of the wheel and settle down 
to serious, if slower, money making, 
the better for show business. 


AVING signed away one-half his 
H birthright for rent, the pro- 
ducer’s next public-spirited act is to 
assume the entire burden for the 
author’s royalties. Just why the 
house should not participate in this 
obligation is one of those questions 
that no one outside of show business 
could answer and no one on the inside 
has ever thought of asking. The ac- 
cepted “sige means that the aver- 
age eight per cent of the gross which 
the author gets is really sixteen per 
cent of the producer’s gross income on 
the play, which is why I have called 
the author’s share extortionately 
high. As a consequence the royalties 
are too heavy a burden for any but 
an outstanding success to carry. 

As if this were not enough of non- 
sensical o a the producer — 
especially if he is using other le’s 
= will cheerfully 
to spend as much as seventy per cent 
of his best possible gross to put on 
the show. This is true of a large 
number of productions offered on 
Broadway; their production and 
operative costs are enormous and 
can only possibly be justified by a 
sure-fire hit, which is something 
nobody has the least right to count 
on in advance. Such a policy might 
be all right in manufacturing and 
marketing iron or timber or sugar, 
but it won’t do in a luxury line. The 
prospective demand is so entirely 
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——_ that it is suicidal to put 
the eggs in one basket and particu- 
larly in such an appallingly expensive 
basket. 

The producer’s answer is that he 
can’t help it. He says he can do no 
better because of the high wages 
that must be paid to actors, which 
constitute the greater part of theat- 
rical operating costs. In reply it may 
be argued that any producer who 
would so organize his p e as 
to be able to hold out a reasonable 

ibility of a full year’s work should 
be ols to cut his salary list to half 
or less. There are plenty of four 
hundred dollar a week actors who 
would be glad to get one hundred 
a week for fifty-two weeks’ sure 
work in the year, whereby the princi- 
pal operating cost would be spread 
sensibly over a real business output 


and assigned to each production in 
proportion to its business chances of 
success. 


HIs is what the producer under- 
stands by distributing his risk. 
By such distribution he reduces his 
margin of safety to at best about ten 
cent, a margin that any business 
udget maker considers suicidally 
narrow, as indeed it proves to be. 
But that is not all. The last thing — 
or rather the first thing — that the 
ucer does is to contract to pay 
one-half his net profit, supposi 
there is any, for he use of capi 
with which to float his venture. 
The original capital sum is actually 
seldom in excess of $25,000. If the 
show miraculously turns out a suc- 
cess he may pay as much again or 
three times as much or five times 
or anything at all, for the use of the 
money. Certainly he will pay a rate 
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which would make even the Federal 
Reserve banks gasp for breath and 
pray for courage. Yet with sensible 
management of an adequate initial 
capital, a producer should be able 
to fill all subsequent requirements 
at his bank at regular business rates, 
a as does any other legitimate 

usiness. With sensible forethought 
in management he would not even 
have any such subsequent require- 
ments; he would have cash in hand 


for all contingencies. 


HE average producer, in conclu- 

sion, fails to make any accurate 
financial estimate of what he is up 
against; he divides his forces and 
resources recklessly; and he is 
soundly thrashed in detail. What 
many producers fail to realize is that 
at the best their chances of success 
are infinitely remote unless they 
enjoy a peace, and intimate 
grounding not only in the commer- 
cial but also in the technical side of 
the business. I can think of no in- 
dustry that demands more, on the 
technical side, from its leaders than 
show business. It is beyond my com- 
prehension how in these days any 
theatrical manager can hope to 
succeed without the help of a broad 
and diversified education, plus wide 
reading and wide acquaintance out- 
side the theatre, plus sufficient na- 
tive intelligence to assimilate all this 
mental raw material and equipment 
without losing touch with humanity 
and reality. In short and in conclu- 
sion I suspect show business is 
suffering as per usual from an 
oversupply of native stupidity and 
ignorance. If there is a better ex- 
planation of the trouble, certainly 
nobody has yet mentioned it. 
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A Dirge for Baseball 


By Jack Koroep 


How the National Game has begun to topple from its ancient 
pedestal, as the one-time fervid fans turn to new 
sports which they can play themselves 


ica’s National Game, is slowly 

High Commissioner Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis may wag his leo- 
nine head in denials, but the fact 
remains. Baseball, having reached 
the peak as a major attraction, is 
starting a journey down the sunset 
side of the hill. 

The fault does not lie entirely 
within the game itself. America has 
become fed up with taking its exer- 
cise vicariously. Paying professional 
athletes to do the things one would 
like to do oneself brings no dividends 
in health; and Americans, lately 
realizing this, have started a vogue 
for games in which all can partici- 
pate. 

But, pronounced as this trend has 
become in recent years, it is not the 
chief cause of baseball’s waning. 
To begin with, the owners are on the 
whole amazingly shortsighted. Any 
other big business and baseball 
must be placed in that category 
since the major league franchises 
and property must represent a value 
of $30,000,000 — builds for the fu- 
ture. Does baseball? What have the 


Biss for fifty years Amer- 


magnates done toward insuring a 
following ten years from now? Noth- 
ing. As a matter of fact they have 
done as much as lies within their 
wer to discourage potential base- 
followers. 


EN I was a youngster, base- 

V V ball was my deepest and most 
ecstatic love. Cy Young, Hans Wag- 
ner and the flamingly youthful Cobb 
were heroes, not out of a book, but 
living, breathing idols that I could 
devour with my eyes whenever I 
wheedled a quarter out of my mother. 
A bleacher seat cost two bits in all 
big league parks. Because of this 
omenalte fee I and a million urchins 
like me were developed into fans. 
Love of any sport is not an overnight 
passion. It achieves its peak through 
the years. Today’s fans were the boys 
of the bleachers twenty summers ago. 

What is happening now? 

General admission in the major 
leagues costs fifty or seventy-five 
cents. The average boy cannot get a 
sum like that very often, and when he 
does, it doesn’t give him so good a 
view of the game. Thus, instead of 
seeing him at the ball park you'll 
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find he is caddying at the country 
club or playing tennis on the munic- 
ipal courts. His hunger for baseball 

is not nourished when it is most im- 
portant to the pocketbooks of the 
magnates that it be fed lavishly. 

Not only is the spectator interest 
dropping off; there is also a condition 
approaching bankruptcy in player 
material. Take the American League 
as a very definite example. Babe 
Ruth is the only vital spirit left in 
that circuit — where once there were 

a score of colorful personalities. 

. Interest in Detroit faded with the 
passing of Cobb. Cleveland stag- 
“ under the loss of the Grey 

agle, Speaker. Washington has no 
dynamic player to replace Walter 
Johnson, and Chicago — crippled by 
the expulsion of eight stars after the 
crooked World Series of 1919 — has 
been further demoralized by the 
going of Eddie Collins and Ray 
Schalk. With such remaining aces 
as Harry Heilman, George Sisler and 

Ken Williams on the ragged edge of 
age, only the spindling legs of Ruth 
and rare youngsters like Lou Geh- 
rig and Mickey Cochrane stand be- 
tween the League and an absolute 


paucity of playing talent. 


—~ condition grows more acute 
with the passing seasons. Our 
young men who dream of careers in 
professional athletics incline more 
toward the easier pathway of golf or 
the enormous purses of the prize- 
ring. Nowadays in the springtime 
you see boys playing in the vacant 
lots with mashies instead of bats. 
This state of affairs is reflected 
accurately in New York scholastic 
circles, where interest in baseball has 


begun to falter. The high schools 


have as many tennis and golf teams 
now as diamond representatives. 
This augurs ill for the future, and 
any major league scout, scouring the 
country for young players, will tell 
you that his task becomes increas- 
ingly difficult. 

The payment of $125,000 for an 
untried shortstop like Chalmers Cis- 
sel is not merely an indication that 
there is more money in the game 
than there used to be. It is proof be- 
yond dispute that the bigger clubs 
are desperate in their search for 
talent. I see no reason to expect any 
change in this situation. 


IXTEEN years ago a boy of nine- 
teen, Francis Ouimet, won the 
national open golf championship in a 
playoff with two famous British 
veterans. At that time the man in 
the street could not have named half 
a dozen golfers to save his life. 
Today Hagen, Jones and Farrell are 
given as much space on the sporting 
pages as Ruth, Hornsby and Vance. 
In those sixteen years golf has come 
up hand-over-hand to take the lead. 
True, the impossibility of massing 
spectators in a stadium or grand- 
stand, means that golf can never 
compete with baseball as a paying 
spectacle. The well-dressed, inter- 
ested people who attend tourna- 
ments do not compare in numbers 
with those at the Polo Grounds. 
The difference, though, is simply 
this — and it is a difference that is 
cutting the ground out from under 
baseball’s feet — the people who at- 
tend golf tournaments play their 
own game twenty times as much as 
they watch others. Furthermore, 
every year sees a large increase in 
their number, thanks in part to the 
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construction of public links for the 
benefit of those who cannot afford to 
belong to private clubs. No less than 
225 of such courses, scattered over 
thirty-seven states, are now in opera- 
tion, with greens fees that range 
from ten cents to a dollar. A majority 
have proved self-supporting, which 
makes the development of other 
municipal courses a certainty. Dur- 
ing the past year approximately 
10,500,000 rounds were played on 
public links. In addition there are, 
at the very lowest estimate, sixty 
semi-public courses, charging a three- 
dollar greens fee, but not requiring 
membership. Add a half million 
rounds to their account. 


F THE private clubs, one thou- 
O sand are members of the United 
States Golf Association. There are 
probably half again that number 
which have no such affiliation. These 
clubs make no report of rounds 
played, such as is required of the 
municipal layouts; but it is a safe 
estimate that the total rounds of the 
private clubs total more than twenty- 
two million annually. hpi few 
years these figures will double and 
treble. There can be no possible 
doubt on that score. 

And thus one game alone is 
whittling the foundation out from 
under baseball. Your fat, short- 
winded executive who once spent 
warm Saturday afternoons in a box 
at the Polo Grounds is now viciously 
slashing a niblick in the bunkers at 
Hysteria Hollow. 

Should Judge Landis turn his 
legal mind to refutation of this 
argument, he could marshal an array 
of figures to prove that baseball still 


holds its high place. He might point 
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out, for instance, that while all other 
major league ball clubs lose money 
in no small amount during the 
spring training sessions, the Yankees 
will this year have shown a profit of 
$50,000 on that phase of their work. 
He might add that while less than 
half a million people witnessed the 
first five World Series, three times 
that number have seen the last 
five, and the receipts have jumped 
from approximately four hundred 
thousand dollars to nearly six mil- 
lion dollars. He might add that vast 
concrete stadia have replaced ram- 
shackle wooden ones; that Babe 
Ruth receives $70,000 where Hans 
Wagner, as great in his day, was 
paid only $10,000. But I would re- 
main unim 

It seems to me to be quite as 
much a matter of spirit as of dollars, 
when you come to analyze this 
situation. The population has in- 
creased, transportation has become 
much more rapid, general interest in 
sports has grown tremendously. 
This accounts for a normal increase 
in attendence, while the multiplying 
cost of admission takes care of the 


apparently staggering receipts. 


EsPITE all that any defender of 

the one-time National Game 
can say, baseball has not grown as 
fast proportionately as other games. 
I don’t dispute actual figures. The 
organized game, with its twenty- 
eight leagues, to say nothing of 
countless semiprofessional, amateur 
and college nines, must play, alto- 
gether, to sixty or seventy million 
people in a season. But let us disinter 
certain other statistics which show 


that its growth does not compare 
with the Peward movement in other 


sports — that, indeed, it has already 
passed its meridian. 

In 1906, the World Series between 
the White Sox and the Cubs drew a 
total attendance of 99,845. The big 
pugilistic event of the year was a 
fight between Joe Gans and Battling 
Nelson, which attracted 8,500 cus- 
tomers. In that year the Yale foot- 
ball team played to a 
100,000 enthusiasts. The six-day 
bicycle race in New York totalled 
18,000 spectators. 

So far as money went, the World 
Series receipts were $106,550; the 
Nelson-Gans fight $40,000; the Yale 
football team $150,000 and the bike 
race $35,000—a very sh and 
definite edge in baseball’s favor. 


ET us move on a matter of twenty 
L years or so. The World Series of 
1926 set an attendance record of 
326,051 with receipts of $1,207,864. 
The game had grown 330 per cent in 
attendance and 1130 per cent in 
financial value, if the figures can be 
accepted as a criterion, which seems 
reasonable. What have the other 
sports been doing? The Dempsey- 
Tunney fight in Chicago saw 145,000 
spectators pay $2,658,660— an in- 
crease of 1750 per cent in attendance 
and 6645 per cent in cash over the 
Gans-Nelson period. Notre Dame 
succeeded Yale as the great football 
drawing-card, playing to 495,000 

ple, with receipts of $1,400,000 
in eight games, an increase of re- 
spectively 500 per cent and 1400 per 
cent. The bike races attracted 100,- 
ooo folk during the week, and took in 
$250,000. This shows improvement 
of 550 per cent and 710 per cent. 

So for golf, to say that there are 
between eight and ten million people 
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interested in golf in this country now, 
compared with a scant quarter of a 
million in 1906 would be no exagger- 
ation. 

Against growth like this we can 
hardly say that baseball has kept 
proper step. But these comparisons 
should be made with regard to 
spirit as well as cash. And the spirit 
of the baseball fans is flagging. There 
can be no question of that. When I 
was a lad in Philadelphia, we took 
the game with enormous seriousness. 
Hundreds of boys gathered outside 
the old ball park at Broad Street and 
Lehigh Avenue, particularly when 
the New York Giants came to town. 
John McGraw and his merry men 
were anathema to us. In those days 
the players dressed at their hotels, 
and rode to the scene of combat in 
busses. After a hot game the police 
often charged us when we hurled 
over-ripe tomatoes and rocks, along 
with bitter words, at the hated New 
Yorkers. Pop bottles were flung at 
umpires. Every afternoon was a 
fever of suspense until we learned the 
score. 


lr isn’t that way now with the 
fans. It isn’t that way with the 
ball players, either. They lived and 
ate and slept baseball in the old 
days. Now, when you hear them 
“fanning” in hotel lobbies they are 
quite as likely to be talking about 
golf, Wall Street or the theatres as 
they are about their profession. 

But I am asked why boxing will not 
suffer as much as baseball has from 
the increasing desire of the American 
public to play its own games. The 
answer is simple. Boxing bouts, save 
in rare instances, are held at night, 
and when the sun goes down folks 
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are more willing to rest and be en- 
tertained by others. The vogue of the 
two million dollar gate, brought in 
by Jack Dempsey, may end with 
his passing as a fighting man, but 
even second raters can draw as much 
as four hundred thousand dollars, as 
Sharkey and Stribling showed at 
Miami Beach. 


bout, incidentally, focussed 
the spotlight on an amazing num- 
ber of people who now spend winter 
vacations in the South. The number 
is increasing with each year. These 
vacationists do little to bolster at- 
tendance at the training camps of the 
major league ball clubs. They are 
more concerned with golf, tennis, 
swimming and fishing. The urge to 
do grows stronger. They carry it 
North with them, thus breaking 
down still more the fashion of spend- 
ing summer afternoons in ball parks. 

Tennis, though it has not experi- 
enced quite the amazing growth of 
golf, has attracted a tremendous 
number of votaries. Public courts 
from Boston to St. Petersburg, 
Florida, are continually jammed — 
particularly so in Philadelphia, where 
the influence of Bill Tilden has been 
potent. If ten million people, as 
statisticians estimate, play golf more 
or less regularly, at least half that 
number indulge in tennis. 

Twenty years ago a man wearing 
knickers and carrying a golf bag was 
an object of derision. Tennis was a 
sissy’s game. Baseball was king; 
it was one of the few available 
ways to spend a warm afternoon. 
Nowadays, countless afternoon 
sports compete with baseball. Of 
course, American people will always 
like the game. It will continue to 
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play some part in the history of 
sport. But its day of domination is 
over, and golf is much more cer- 
tainly the national game today. 

The increasing interest of women 
in sport is another factor that must 
be considered. The fair sex has been 
notoriously obtuse to the charms and 
technique of the diamond. What pro- 
portion of females do you think make 
up the average baseball crowd? Less 
than one per cent. Since women must 
be considered more and more in 
sport, those contests in which they 
are interested will unquestionably 
grow most in the coming years. 
Baseball is not one of them. 


N other years the fans had always 
I been complacent about the hon- 
esty of the game. Following the crook- 
ed World Series of 1919 the game lost 
something — and lost it forever. Base- 
ball had been the only professional 
sport as clearly above suspicion as 
Cesar’s wife. Now, there’s a wink. A 
thousand people have asked me 
whether or not the game is on the 
level. I am sure that it absolutely is, 
even though in every large group of 
humans there may be some dishonest 
men. The point is that the public has 
begun to doubt. 

This helps to account for waning 
enthusiasm. Baseball has ceased to be 
a passion. The old fervor has died 
out. The ardent fans diminish and 
casual spectators take their places. 
Indeed, the great old game with all 
its lusty loyalties is gradually be- 
coming little more than an idle 
spectacle — and the American people 
are finding so many games to play 
themselves that they have less time 
for the idle contemplation of other 
players. 


The Low Road to Europe 


By SCHOONMAKER 


Celebrating the refreshing adventure of travel along less 
familiar transatlantic routes and humbler byways 
of the continent 


a business such as travel, which 

concerns itself largely with the 
highways of the world, should have 
its ruts. But it is a little astonishing 
that travel, the very essence of 
which is romance, should be for the 
most part so far from romantic. Yet 
it need not be. There is a saying 
among steamship men which runs 
“once an independent tourist, al- 
ways an independent tourist.” A 
person who has once broken from 
the traditional highways never re- 
turns to the fold. Taste the strong 
wine of the wanderer, and you will 
never again be satisfied with the pale 
diluted stuff that the conventional 
summer tourist drinks. 

The tourist sees Provence; but 
does he ever talk, I wonder, with the 
cowboys that herd wild cattle on the 
desolate salt plains of the Camargue? 
Mr. Baedeker’s legions go to Spain; 
but how many of them ever visit 
that far-off little port (I shall not 
tell you its name — only that it lies 
within twenty miles of the French 
border and cannot be reached except 
by a winding mule-path over the 
hills), where the vegetable man, 


I Is quite natural, I suppose, that 


dressed in a blue jacket and espa- 
drilles, sells great golden oranges, 
measured out on home-made scales 
with round boulders for weights? 
Four hundred thousand Americans 
went to Europe during 1928 — 
scarcely one per cent of them, I 
should be willing to wager, ever 
found such hidden jewels as Dinkels- 
buhl in Germany, Veere in Holland, 
Furnes in Belgium, Albi, Uzerche, 
La Rochelle in France, or lordly 
Montefalco of the Umbrian Hills. 


ess American traveller (and I am 
speaking now of the hundred 
thousands, not of the few) is essen- 
tially a tyro, a novice, an amateur. 
He is a child, content all summer 
long to play his game of follow-the- 
leader, wanting a European trip 
exactly like his friend’s— just as 
little Johnny wants an electric train 
like little Willie’s. He is haunted by 
a desire for something far-off and 
glamorous and strange; he wants the 
moon — but petulantly insists that 
it be served to him on a silver platter. 
Like some Don Juan of the tabloids, 
he proceeds to kill the real Europe 
“because he loves her so”; he goes 
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to romantic places and demands the 

rosaic comforts of his American 

ome; he apparently expects in the 
Old World a curious mixture of ivy- 
hung castles and ice cream sodas, of 
ruined temples and tiled bathrooms. 
It is to be feared that the Europcan, 
ever-obliging, will before long be able 
to give him what he wants: the moon, 
on a silver platter; glamour, froin a 
rubberneck wagon. 


URING the past week I have read 
D in the New York papers that 
the picturesque South American port 
of Cartagena is posting traffic police- 
men, “nattily dressed,” on all its 
principal corners. (What of the little 
mules that used to plod so wearily 
over the dusty road to San Felipe?) 
I have read that the train service 
from Malaga to Seville is being 
“speeded up” and that a railway is 
under construction across Morocco. 
(I thought, a little sadly, of the pale 
transparent sunlight on the upland 
ery near Fez!) I have read that the 

ead of one of this country’s largest 
travel organizations has warned the 
restaurateurs of Europe that their 
food is not satisfactory to the Ameri- 
can abroad. Shades of Brillat-Savarin 
and the Automat! 

Assuredly these are trifles. They 
are, however, straws in the wind, 
slight indications of a great and 
growing tendency toward making 
travel “easy, comfortable, and safe.” 
Every year the tourist’s horizon 
wicens a little: there are now daily 
busses to Aigues Mortes and The- 
Saint-Marys-of-the-Sea, big hotels 
are springing up all over Corsica, 
one by one the Italian Hill Towns 
are becoming tourist-conscious. This 
unpleasant process is fortunately a 


slow one — until the American tour- 

ist, like the leopard, changes his 

spots, we who prefer our Europe un- 

= will continue to cry “the 
ower the better.” 

Sooner or later (one can be sure of 
this) the American traveller is going 
to come of age. Having exhausted 
the possibilities of the highways of 
Europe, he will turn to the byways; 
having tried the high road, he will 
try the low. When he does this, he is 
bound to discover what a good many 
of us have known for a long, long 
time — that the color and charm of 
the real Europe is an unspoiled, an 
unrecorded charm. It is to be found 
in villages and along dusty roads, 
in little taverns, and upon the cob- 
bled streets of brown, ancient, un- 
frequented towns. I could mention a 
hundred experiences to illustrate my 
point. I shall mention two. 


We I got on the train at 
Cadiz, one April morning, 
there was an old priest sitting in the 
corner of the third class compart- 
ment. He was a jolly, red-faced man, 
with an infinite good humor about 
the twinkle of his eyes. As the train 
swung round the great blue bay of 
Cadiz, we fell into conversation, and 
before we reached the vine covered 
slopes of Jerez I perceived that the 
old father was a poet, an epicure, and 
a man of taste. He talked of Spain as 
a lover might talk of the charms of 
his darling, with all the extravagant 
color of the Spanish tongue. 

I shall never forget, I am sure, 
the Spain that I saw in his words. 
He told me that the wine of Jerez is 
tawny gold, like the hair of the 
beautiful women of Castile; that the 
oranges of Granada are round globes 
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of fire, that the Sierra Nevada is like 
a diamond necklace, worthy to h 
on the shoulders of the Mother of 
God. He told me that the Guadal- 
quivir is like a brown serpent, as 
indeed it is, that there is no song 
more beautiful than the Malaguena, 
heard at dusk from the lips of the 
ant girls of the Andalusian plain; 
— alked of towns in the Southern 
mountains where the women are 
Christian, but still wear the veil of 
the Moors. Finally, before he left me 
at Utrera, he asked me if I had ever 
spent Easter at Seville. I told him 
aes I had not, but that, God willing, 
I should. He smiled and nodded, got 
to his feet, took down a little oil- 
cloth bag from the baggage rack, and 
turned. 

“ Sefior,” he said, “you must spend 
Easter at Seville. The women of 
Andalusia, God bless them — they 
have no equals in the world.” He 
lifted his eyes to an imaginary 
senorita on the baggage rack and, 


with the quick gesture of a cavalier,. 


threw her a kiss. “Sefor, you are 

You must spend Easter at 

Seville ” He smiled, and suddenly 

ne. Behind him there lingered 

ye compartment the delicate 
of Spain. 


NOTHER time I was wandering 
with a friend, and a burro who 

was more than a friend, across the 
desolate brown miles of the Northern 
Sahara. We had been entertained by 
sheiks and caids in the oasis villages 
of that district called the Djerid. 
It was with reluctance that we at 
length forsook their hospitality, and 
struck off westward toward the 
frontier. We left the little 

town of Ferkhan one morning before 


dawn, our canteens filled to the brim, 
knowing that seventy miles across 
the desert the oasis of Khanga Sidi 
Nadji awaited us. That was a never 
to be forgotten day. From morning 
until dusk we could see, far to the 
northward, the great blue summits of 
the, Aurés chain; like the implacable 
wonies of this strange and yet so 
beautiful wasteland, they seemed to 
follow us — fifty long an through 
the pitiless sunshine of the Sahara. 


INALLY the sun went down like a 
F red plummet, leaving in the sky 
an pe of gold. It was then 
that, topping a little hill, we came 
quite unexpectedly upon "the douar 
of a Bedouin family. Never have I 
known a hospitality so warm, so 
gracious, so generous as theirs. We 
camped within a stone’s throw of 
their tents, and the old pater familias 
came out with his wives and his 
children to do us honor. He gave us a 
straw mat to sit upon, and a thick 
camel’s hair rug to cover us at night. 
He brought us coffee and sheep’s 
milk and couscous; he brought us 
aromatic tea, with peanuts in it. 
After we had eaten he lit a fire of 
weeds, and he and his sons sat around 
and smoked our cigarettes until the 
fire died down and the desert moon 
came up like a great silver sun. Then 
we lay down on the sand and slept 
as only those can sleep who have 
done fifty miles in a day over rough 
ground. At dawn we awoke and 
could see, scattered over the plain, 
the twinkle of far-off camp-fires, like 
reflections of the dying stars. Again 
brought us coffee; we gave 

ackage of cigarettes, and 
as the rim of the sun 
cut the horizon, we shook hands 
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with him and left —“Emcbi bes- 
selama, go in peace.” 

These, as t say, are merely two 
experiences out of hundreds that 
await one along every untravelled 
road in Europe. The memory of these 
two alone I would not exchange for 
all the Simplon Expresses and palace- 
hotels in the world—for it is 
through such things as these that the 
real Europe reveals herself to us. 


F 1T can be said that the conven- 
tional transatlantic tourist misses 
completely the color and romance of 
the Old World, it can be said even 
more truthfully that he misses the 
flavor of the sea. To lounge on the 
decks of the latest palatial liner is 
indisputably a tempting luxury — 
but it is almost to forget the exist- 
ence of the ocean. There are alterna- 
tive routes to Europe which, at least 
once in a lifetime, the most ex- 
perienced traveller may sample with 
delight. 

Let him try the service of the cargo 
boats which alone preserve, in this 
mechanical and luxurious age, some- 
thing of the briny atmosphere of old. 
The few passengers they carry do 
not lack comfort. I have seen freight 
boat cabins that would grace the 
Aquitania. But, besides comfort, 
the freight boat traveller, associating 
with the officers, living for ten days 
or a fortnight in close and friendly 
proximity to the sea, becomes in a 
sense part of it all, a temporary 
member of a mysterious brotherhood. 
The people who go down to the sea 
are the salt of the earth. 


It was my good fortune some four 
years ago to cross on a freighter with 
a young captain whose heroism has 
since made his name famous in 


American homes. I think it will be a 
long time before I forget the stories 
that he told me. I have poked round 
the Mediterranean on many a rusty 
little cargo boat, and the experiences 
that I have had in this ‘fashion I 
count among the most interesting 
of my life. 

To cross the Atlantic by freight 
boat is to enjoy an unspoiled intro- 
duction to the Europe that is not 
yet spoiled. A leisurely fortnight 
in which one can savor to the full the 
true taste of the sea — and then one 
lands, quietly and without fanfare. 
There are no tourist agents at the 
pier, no boat train to whisk one off 
rudely to Paris or London; the low 
road to Europe is an unpretentious 
road, with adventures its own, 
akin to the explorer’s. 


F2 this reason, many a traveller 
accustomed to luxuries and able 
to afford them, will still find the 
freight lines worth investigating. 
Every month thirty-two vessels of 
these lines, carrying from four to 
eighty passengers each, leave the 
harbor of New York alone. They 
offer many attractions. 

“Once an independent tourist, 
always an independent tourist!” 
The person who has once known the 
quiet comfort, the good fellowship, 
the pleasant leisure and freedom 
from convention of a freight boat 
crossing, is a freight boat traveller 
for life. Then go, Messieurs and Mes- 
dames of the tourist world — take 
your high road to Europe. We, the 
initiated, will take the low road. 
And we, in the words of the old 
song, will be, perhaps not in Scot- 
land, but in the real Europe, before 
you. 
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Doctors of Dullness 


By H. W. Wuicker 


Professional big-wigs to whom—and alas! to whose pupil- 


victims —the noblest literature consists of 


nothing 


but words, words, words, to which the football 
field is a spiritual relief 


heart drives our youth to college 

year after year. They don’t 
know what they are ultimately going 
to do in life — that is impossible; it is 
enough that they have an honest urge 
to find a higher level. 

A quarter, a semester, a year, passes. 
They have had their first dash up the 
slope. Their shins are bruised, their fire 
is gone; a last feeble spark of educa- 
tional interest must then be fanned by 
social life, athletics, and a noisy round 
of activities. 

At this turn of the road critics look 
upon the spectacle and wonder. Here 
is a lad washing dishes in a boarding 
club, doing a night shift in a mill, or 
any one of a hundred onerous jobs, to 
put himself through college — to get 
an education. Why, after a few months 
in this atmosphere of college life, is he 
more faithful to the grind of football 
practice than a composition course in 
the language he speaks? Why will a 
college woman show more enthusiasm 
over a round of sorority teas than a 
series of lectures in Sixteenth Century 
literature written into her programme 
by the dean’s secretary’s secretary? 


Sis divine unrest in the human 


These sorority teas are delightfully 
in pace with modern life; so is football 
so are many other activities far re- 
moved from the academic halls. But 
the academic, barring its surface 
splashings, hasn’t changed its methods 
or its courses in 700 years. It plods 
along in the dust of generations which 
have long since gone over the horizon 
line. Its face is turned to earth, fearful 
of present sunlight; its thoughts are 
not of future life, as were the ancient 
monk’s, but of the dead, dead past. 


Yo son’s football coach is an im- 
posing physical man, and a prac- 
tical master of the subject he teaches; 
your son’s English dean is a little man 
with a big degree. He has set himself 
up as an authority on some ancient. 
field of learning; he is to Wordsworth, 
or Milton, or Shakespeare, as the 
Pope to God. He does not practise his 
subject, he never will; when he takes 
his pen in hand, he carries his chaff to 
the Modern Language Association, 
and the so-called learned journals. He 
is thoroughly acclimated to the life of 
the Middle Ages, thoroughly stee 

in its traditions and conventions, but 
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woefully confused at a modern street 
intersection, and entirely lost when a 
Twentieth Century rain makes it nec- 
essary for him to seek shelter. At best 
he is but a plodding stage hand kick- 
ing up dust behind the scenes and 
imagining for himself the crowd’s ap- 
plause of Hamlet. He is a scholar, and 
as such an interesting study; but he 
can mean little to healthy young men 
and women arrived at the mating 
stage in the year one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-nine. 


THLETIC games are after all a com- 
bination of art and craft in the 
final analysis; so are such academic 
subjects as English, journalism, mu- 
sic, painting, and many other subjects 
generally considered the foundation 
of education in its true sense. But 
where the athletic coach is hired for 
his practical knowledge, the academic 
sealiente is considered only for his 
degrees; personality, experience, mian- 
hood, for the 
Doctorate. As a consequence, the stu- 
dent is compelled for credit to listen 
to the spiritless, colorless talk of pro- 
fessors of journalism who could not 
live through a week before a news- 
paper desk, professors of painting who 
cannot paint, professors of music who 
have never composed the simplest 
melody, and professors of English who 
cannot write, who are not interested in 
writing, and who have never had 
enough contact with life to know even 
the modern idioms and figures of their 
trade. 

And our college youth are not long 
in discovering that a wordy, meaning- 
less abstraction is the substance of 
every lecture, and the content of any 
course from the arts to the sciences. In 
no subject is this more true than in 


English, which has had a Siamese 
Twin birth of composition and litera- 
ture in every college curriculum. “All 
literature,” says Stevenson, “from 
Job and Omar Khayyam to Thomas 
Carlyle or Walt Whitman, is but an 
attempt to look upon the human state 
with such largeness of view as shall en- 
able us to rise from the consideration 
of living to the Definition of Life.” 
Stevenson’s definition, however, was 
made long after he had outgrown his 
academic clothes; and the literature to 
which he refers is unfortunately not 
the literature of college English. 


enc alive today, could no 
more identify literature in the 
English of a typical graduate seminar 
than Sir Danvers Carewe could rec- 
ognize Dr. Jekyll in the dwarfed per- 
sonage of Edward Hyde. The study of 
that which deals with the Definition 
of Life is so mired in the bog of scho- 
lasticism that to know Chaucer the 
student reads not Troilus and Cri- 
seyde, or The Canterbury Tales, but 
the thinly drawn abstractions of Pro- 
fessor Tweezer and the recognized 
authorities; to know Shakespeare he 
browses not in the fields of Hamlet, or 
4 Midsummer Night's Dream, but he 
goes to the stanchion where he list- 
essly devours the critical chaff of 
Professor Tweezer and the recognized 
authorities; and so with Milton, so 
with Wordsworth, and every great 
literary artist and craftsman down to 
Stevenson and Hardy. 
The useful little insect that gathers 
llen from the flower is no longer a 
under the micioscope; he is a mon- 
strosity to set children screaming; and 
to bring him beneath the glass it is 
necessary to murder him. Carry the 
figure into English scholarship, and 


it 


ORD 
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out on one of the more remote hairs 
near the tip of a leg, now magnified 

00 times, Professor Tweezer is utter- 
ing vain knowledge over the Bard of 
Avon’s signature, and his belly is 
filled with the east wind; the recog- 
nized authorities are lost somewhere 
in the anatomical jungle, wrestling 
mightily over the weighty question of 
whether the youthful Chaucer was 
fined for fighting in the Inns of Court. 


A THE microscope is a mighty su- 
perstructure over the organism 
it investigates, so is scholarship out of 
all proportion to that which it stud- 
ies. Volumes without number have 
been written upon a few pages of 
Shakespeare, Milton, or Johnson, to 
the burying of these pearls beneath a 
pedantic chaff which wholly obscures 
their true light. No one is concerned 
with Chaucer’s philosophical purpose 
in Truth; no one may speculate on 
why Troilus, having arrived in heaven, 
looked back at the little world below 
and laughed; it matters not that An- 
tonio’s y was saved by Portia’s 
wit while Shylock’s soul fell a victim 
of circumstances; but no one may 
boast of even the rudiments of schol- 
arship before he has weighed and bal- 
anced every metrical beat and every 
rhymed ending which could possibly 
prove a source for the style in which 
these things are written. Indeed, he 
must have turned them over a hun- 
dred times or more with the eye- 
tweezers of scepticism, chased a host 
of obscure moe from Beowulf 
through the centuries to Macbeth, and 
wrought a conclusion of ifs and 
shoulds and woulds — a mere be- 

led feather floating on thin air, 
but falling, nevertheless, like a bomb 
in the halls of scholarship — before 


recognition is his. And to do this even 
ineffectually, the budding scholar 
must spend half the years edie to 
his intellectual prime in the mastery 
of Old French, Old Icelandic, Old 
Latin, and Old English, not to men- 
tion the living Romance languages; 
but in reality, a has no time in which 
to master the English of his own day. 
Years of such study: then if there is 
enough of his intellectual self left to 
determine the difference between a ~ 
strong and weak verb, he is branded a 
Doctor and given a position teaching 
young men and women doomed to the 
Twentieth Century by some whim of 
the gods. 

As an outgrowth of such a system, 
the tables Fe our university seminars 
are surrounded by monkish grou 
mulling lifelessly over stacks of Sood 
scribbled library cards and chanting, 
“Professor Tweezer and the recog- 
nized authorities say”. Pathetic lieele 
figures they are, wearing the funereal 
black of these bigger and worse sinners 
like so many artful dodgers. It is dead- 
ening at best: here and there one simu- 
lates conviction, and a few flourishes 
of notes are scrawled down to per- 
fect the deception. No human being 
can long endure a discussion made up 
of “he says”, or “they say”, unless 
the subject is sex; ten minutes of such 
talk, and the liveliest symposium is an 
asinarium. 


gee deepest scholars, these 
weightiest authorities, it should 
be noted, themselves have perched 
like vultures upon the living organ- 
ism to rend and tear at the surface 
without considering that a heart is 
beating within; and the more they 
ut themselves, the more the lesser 
uzzards around the tables beat their 
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wings and cry applause. Yet for all 
their method, for all their skepticism, 
and for all their exactitude in weighing 
and balancing evidence, these ruth- 
less pedants charge at the windmills 
and read themselves into the lines 
like the veriest amateurs. “The Wife 
of Bath,” says one critic, “was a 
woman striving for ideals, and sad 
because she could not realize them.” 
This good lady, as a matter of fact, 
was a superior huntress possessing 
enough charm still to be dangerous 
in the chase. Her sixth husband had 
either escaped or died, and she was 
casting about with good prospects 
of a quarry. In the meantime she 
was delighting herself by a brazen 
discussion of the most forbidden 
things in sex, and to the confusion of 
the churchmen on the Canterbury pil- 

image. No woman can concern her- 
self with ideals, or be sad, under such 
highly favorable circumstances. The 
inexperienced reader may draw any 
rough conclusion, hold any impossible 
opinion on anything from Homer to 
Sinclair Lewis, and he will find an ivy- 
grown scholarship at his back. There 
is less agreement among these critics 
than among the followers of Duns 
Scotus; nor is consideration allowed 
the fact that the test of any artist in 
any art is his ability to make himself 
understood; if all the criticism of schol- 
arship is needed to clarify Shakes- 
peare, then Shakespeare is not an 
artist; if heis an artist, then most schol- 


arship is purposeless. 


s A consequence, Literature, which 
A more than any other combina- 
tion of art and craft embraces and 
woos the beautiful, sits in dejection 
among her ashes. When a robust soul 
enters the field of architecture, it is 
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with the hope of creating something; 
when a manly man turns to the noble 
art and craft of engineering, if he has 
the engineer’s true poetic spirit, his 
goal is ultimately to perfect an en- 
gine, build a better bridge, syphon the 
clear cold water of some hidden lake 
over a mountain ridge to the parched 
throats of a lowland city, or wing his 
way to the stars. Creation is the life 
and spirit of all art and craft; nor will 
the worker under her urge be patient 
with the talker and the unpractised 
theorist — his deepest instincts drive 
him to constructing, not to idle ex- 
— of how another worker has 
ong since built. Even the untutored 
mob sneers at the weakling demon- 
strating the various blows and shifts 
of a champion pugilist. 


YY" scholarship, which toils not 
nor spins, and is an arch enemy 
of the loom, has propounded the most 
elaborate theories disclosing exactly 
how the weavers of literature have 
toiled with a warp and woof of life. 
Lancelot’s squire has persuaded him- 
self that he is Lancelot, and is making 
a display before posterity. For what 
Stevenson calls Literature, the world 
can no longer depend upon its school 
men, but it turns to those who have 
never entered the seminar, or, if so, 
have speedily escaped. The student 
who enters this literary cloister must 
sacrifice his soul’s mistress for the 
cloth; and if he still cherishes the crea- 
tive impulse, he is a damaged soul for 
whom there is no reward of pedantry. 
Occasionally, when the creative im- 
pulse flickers for an instant in the 
smothered embers of a scholar’s heart, 
the effect is ludicrous; he is as a bump- 
kin with a belle much courted in an- 
other world. 
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One of my professors, for example, 
confided to me that he was writing a 
book; and as he made this confes- 
sion there was such a light in his eye 
as one might expect to see in that of a 
respectable deacon philandering with 
a forbidden mistress. When the book 
was subsequently published, I found 
that the little man was not in reality 
writing, but compiling, that secret 
vice of the scholar: he had culled some- 
thing from Lamb, stolen from the 
storehouse of Swift, borrowed from 
Carlyle, ransacked Arnold, and pil- 
laged Ruskin, to make a great pot of 
literary hash. His own original contri- 
bution to the volume was a most elab- 
orate errata! 


B” fortunately, out in the byways 
of life, roses still bloom, and lilies 
are fresh in the dew of the meadow: 
living words come from the pen of the 
engineer, of the manual vulgarians, 
and from the lips of sons and daugh- 
ters of Southern slaves. In the next 
half century, when the clouds of 
scholastic criticism lift from the ho- 
rizon, if they ever do, it is not improb- 
able that we shall discover a literature 
interpretive of our age. These hard- 
headed practical workers have accom- 
plished wonders in other fields: the 
world is housed in better buildings; it 
drives better cars into bigger traffic 
jams; and it digs deeper ditches from 
ocean to ocean than fifty years before 
this present day. The Bible, and St. 
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Paul, it must be remembered, have 
somehow survived the churchmen. 
Surely what is beautiful in the written 
word has enough vitality to outlive 
the scholars. 

At least let us hope so. For it is 
indeed certain that few teachers 
trained in this stagnant scholasticism 
now ruling academic life can have 
anything to offer healthy college men 
and women. The subject, in such 
hands, has no connection with the life 
they lead, cultural, social, athletic, or 
otherwise. Their interest in the lan- 
guage they speak, the most important 
single factor in true education, has 
fallen into a natural decline: English, 
composition or literature, is something 
to be avoided. 


T Is a tribute to our present college 
I people that they still view it tol- 
erantly. College men and women 
speak notoriously bad English — 
there is more vividness in the speech 
of an Alabama negro, or a Puget 
Sound longshoreman—they write 
worse English, and they will continue 
to do so as long as scholasticism is per- 
mitted its present roost undisturbed. 

The fruits of the academic tree are 
shrivelled and dry on the pit. Contrast 
them with the plums to be had from 
theathletic, social,oractivity branches. 
No wonder a manly lad turns to foot- 
ball, and a womanly woman to soror- 
ity teas. Under present conditions 
their choice is wisdom itself. 
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Stuff and Nomeenee 


By Donatp 


A Monthly Magazine of No Importance, Dealing Lightly 
with Matters Pertinent and Profound, and Weightily 


with Those of No Consequence Whatever 


VOL. 5, NUMBER 7 


HAVE been parents for only four- 
teen years, in two genders, and to the 
tune of ten children, so we don’t pro- 

fess to know a thing about it. My esteemed 

wife and I look at each other across the ten- 
cylinder problem which is our family, and 
blush furiously for each other’s ignorance. 

To any one who offers us real aid and comfort 

in living up to our parental obligations wé 

therefore turn a willing and attentive ear, 
even though we have known so many dis- 
appointments and so much disillusion. Some- 
times we begin to think, indeed, that nobody 
knows anything about bringing up children. 
But that, of course, would be absurd, for 
maiden aunts and experts in Child Psychol- 
ogy must have some mysterious function in 
the scheme of creation, even though it is so 
hard to prove. 
In our more pessimistic periods o: 
frustration, we succumb oe readily to the 
blandishments of the publishers, who offer — 
at a price—the quintessence of current 
educational wisdom boiled down and out for 
the benefit of our fearsome family. If we could 
learn thereby to perform one small miracle, 
we should be content. To discover, for ex- 
ample, how to keep jam and butter and 
= milk from the seats of the dining room 
airs would repay me in a single week the 
price of a year’s subscription to some maga- 
zine for parents. To learn how to make a 
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small child go happily to bed by Daylight 
Saving when it wants to raise whoopee 
Eastern Standard Time, would be 

anything it might cost. To know how to wash 
a boy’s face with some degree of permanence 
would justify a life’s subscription to any 
periodical that revealed the formula. 

So we fall heavily and often for the sales 
literature that promises such wisdom. We are 
now getting several erm which seek to 
train parents to train their children scientif- 
ically. So far they haven’t done us any real 
harm nor have they much upset the children. 
But over and above the monthly visitation of 
these magazines, we received from one pub- 
lisher a questionnaire or intelligence test for 

ts which has cost us no little concern, 
and left me, in particular, a moral and spirit- 
ual wreck. 

This intelligence test is done in the best 
fashion of those curious inquisitions whereby 
American universities are t safe for 
Nordic supremacy. It contains a lot of deceit- 
ful questions, and when you have struggled 
painfully through them, a perfect stranger 
comes along and classifies you thereby. If you 
rate below ninety per cent you are probably a 
well-meaning but ignorant parent and should 
buy the publisher’s magazine and read it 
religiously every morning before breakfast. 
If you rate above ninety per cent, you are 
probably cheating or just plain lucky. 


| 
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The questions are laid out with disarming 
simplicity, and their form indicates that the 
authors thereof don’t expect a whole lot from 
this alleged parental intelligence. Most of 
them can be answered in a monosyliable; 
some of them simply by placing an X where 
the accident occurred. They are just like 
those intelligence test questions which pre- 
sent some such problem as this: “Mr. Gann 
is (a) a temperance reformer, (b) a movie 
actor, (c) the Prince of Wales, (d) the hus- 
band of Mrs. Gann, (e) a presidential possi- 
bility. Answer yes or no.” Anybody can 
answer yes or no, and in this fashion the 
experts can discover at a glance the specific 
gravity and par value of your personal 
intelligence. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the ques- 
tions in the Parental Intelligence Test. There 
are thirty-three of them, and for each correct 
answer you score three, with an extra point 
for neatness, good grammar and no blots. 
This its a total score of one hundred, 
though anyone scoring a century would be at 
once disqualified on the presumption that no 
one could have even one child without at 
least an irreducible minimum of latent ig- 
norance. Of these questions I shall discuss 
just a few, taken at random from the cross 
examination. 

The first is an easy one, but it has a snare 
in it. 4n underweight child should bave (a) 
More activity; (b) More sleep; (c) More 
stimulation. We puzzled over this for quite a 
while, feeling a little discouraged at meeting 
our Waterloo on the very doorstep of the 
inquisition, until like a flash it dawned upon 
me that what an underweight child needs 
more than anything else is more weight. So 
we ignored (a) and (b) and (c) and inserted 
our answer. 

Everything now goes smoothly until you 
reach question 9. First permanent molars 
Should be expected at the age of (a) Two years; 
(6) Four years; (c) Six years; (d) Eight years. 

The question is incomplete. Suppose, for 


example, that you decide to expect the per- 
manent molars at the age of four years, and 
the whole family sits around expecting and 
ss and then nothing happens. 

at should you do about it? Or suppose 
that father expects the permanent molars at 
the age of two years, while mother expects 


them at the age of eight. Who is going to keep 
peace in the family? Suppose the child him- 


I2!I 


self expects his permanents at the age of six. 
Are we to disappoint his little trustful mind 
and deny him such a simple pleasure, or 
outrage his sense of justice by insisting on 
molars on his eighth birthday or not at all? 
You can see for yourself that the question 
doesn’t cover the subject. 

Number 12. The average 12-year-old boy 
may reasonably be expected to engage in phys- 
ical work each day after school for about (a) 
One bour; (6) Three hours; (c) Five bours; (d) 
Not at all. 

The sensible answer is (d). But we felt 
pretty sure that the magazine’s experts had 
something else in mind. So we concentrated as 
best we could and tried expecting one hour 
and three hours and five hours in turn, doing 
so as reasonably as we knew how. Nothing 
came of it. None of the alternatives fitted any 
one of our average 12-year-old boys. With the 
best intentions in the world, we could not 
decide that any one of the answers was less 
improbable than another. 

So we put the problem to a laboratory test. 
For a week we kept watch and ward over the 
son’s physical labors after school hours. On 
Monday afternoon the boy cut the grass, 
here and there, for two hours, and I finished 
it in three. On Tuesday he vanished into thin 
air at one-thirty and came home with his 
hair wet, exactly as though he had been 
swimming. On Wednesday he carried the tin 
cans and rubbish from the back of the house 
to the front, where the rubbish representative 
of the local government could collect them. 
This took him two hours, since he found an 
old alarm clock in the pile and endeavored to 
convert it into an airplane. On Thursday he 
worked seven hours on his circus. On Friday 
he dug a hole, intending to discover oil, and 
the milkman fell into it the next morning. 
On Saturday I took him firmly by the ear and 
led him to the garden, where it was resolved 
that he should dig a corn patch under my 
direct supervision. Unfortunately, we found 
a lot of worms, so we both went fishing. 

Thus we don’t know the answer to number 
twelve. 

Number 18. Jf @ child scribbles on a wall 
(a) Punish him; (b) Take away bis crayons; 
(c) Give bim paper; (d) Do nothing because be 
may never do it again. 

This question doesn’t fit our family. 
Nobody ever scribbles on the wall. As far as 
we can make out, the wall does its own 


scribbling. There are all sorts of scribbles on 
it, but none of the ten children ever did it. 
They have told us so. 

We must jump along to Number 24. To 
establish a new babit and break down an old 
one the best procedure is (a) Remove all tempta- 
tions to the old habit; (6) Make the old babit 
very unpleasant; (c) Make the new babit 
pleasant; (d) Combine “b” and “‘c’’. 

The saving clause in this pochem is (d). 
You are allowed, you see, to arrange all sorts 
of combinations to cover any special condi- 
tion. Sometimes, for example, we take (a) 
straight or with just a flavor of (c). Occasion- 
ally we cross-breed (a) with (b). In extremely 
difficult cases we take about three fingers of 
(c), fill up with (a), add a dash of (b) to give 
sparkle, and serve with ice cubes 

For our last question let us take number 
25. To make punishment belpful it must be 
(a) Painful; (6) Occasional; (c) Logical; (d) 
Light. 

The question as to whether our , punish- 
ments are strictly intended to be helpful, 
we shall avoid. But we have studied our own 
technique and come to the conclusion that in 
our household punishments are painfully 
occasional and only lightly logical. So the 
answer is (a), (b), (c) and (d). 

We have struggled through to the end and 
are now awaiting a rating of approximately 
forty-seven per cent. Our parental intelli- 
gence, we conclude, is even worse than we had 
suspected. We have highly resolved to quit 
inflicting it 1 9 the children, and devote 
all our time for the next ten years to the 
study of magazines devoted to the training of 
— by which time the youngsters will 

ave solved all our problems by growing up 
and leaving us. By and large, we haven’t 
much enjoyed this scientific attempt to 
evaluate our parental intelligence, even 
though it is sponsored by Teachers College at 
Columbia University. But we suppose that 
we should at least appreciate the compliment. 


A DRAMATIC CRITICISM 


A young playwright observed, with some 
vanity, 
“T shall never use slang or profanity 
In my plays. So I guess © 
I am bound for success,” 
Then they took him away, for insanity. 
A. Dorant. 
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PARABLES OF THE NEW 
SocraL VALUES 
Be 


“Mother dear,” said little Augustus, “ma 
I go and play across the railroad tracks?” 

His mother was deeply shocked and terri- 
fied, but with maternal wisdom she shut her 
fears away from her child. “I don’t think you 
should, my darling,” said she. “The people 
who live across the railroad tracks are not 
very nice people. You ought to be very happy 
with your nice playmates up here on the 
Don’t you like your playmates?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Augustus. “But it would 
be nice to go across the tracks. What’s the 
matter with the little boys who live across the 
tracks?” 

“Well, my dear,” said his mother, “it’s a 
little difficult to explain, but your daddy and 
I have tried to bring you up with the right 
instincts and in the right sort of company. 
The people who live on the other side of the 
tracks aren’t our sort of people. They have 
different ideas and different ideals — if 
indeed they have any at all. I don’t want to 
a0 sectarian ideas into your head too soon, 

ut you ought to know, now that you are 
getting to be a little man, that you belong 
to a Book-of-the-Month family, and so do all 
your little friends. The people who live across 
the tracks are all Literary Guilders.” 

“T see,” said Augustus carefully. “I won’t 
play with them. But how about the family 
that moved into the apartment downstairs? 
They don’t swear or anything? Are they 
Book-of-the-Month people, and can I play 
with them?” 

“Perhaps you had better not,” said his 
mother. “I’m not sure, but I think they must 
be Book Leaguers. You can make faces at 
them once in a while, but please don’t play 
with them.” 


2. 

“My son,” said Peter Carrington Girdle- 
stone to the fine young lad who stood before 
him, “I have felt for some time that I should 
have a talk with you about the serious facts 
of life. Now that your sixteenth birthday is 
approaching, you will need to be armed and 
pre to meet temptation and even spurn 
it, for which knowledge is essential. You 
understand that I have your welfare at heart, 
so I shall speak frankly.” 


— 
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The boy sat down, his heart faint with the 
fears of youth. He knew, indeed, that there 
was no Santa Claus, but this was something 
more serious. Perhaps it related to the 
anxious doubts and shapeless stirrings that 
had lately so much disturbed him. He 
gathered his courage and faced his father 
attentively. 

“My son,” said Peter Girdlestone, “you 
will soon be going to college. Already you are 
in the Junior Class at high school. I know, 
from bitter experience, that in our schools 
and universities there are books — many 
books. You will be tempted to read them. 
You will be tempted by light and trashy 
books, by unworthy books, by books that 
pander to curiosity and uncultured passions. 
I want you to give me your word, here and 
now, that you will pledge yourself to remem- 
ber how carefully we have guarded you, here 
in our happy home, against all such tempta- 
tions. I want you to promise that you will 
follow the leadership we have chosen for you, 
with the wisdom of our greater experience 
and mature judgment, and beware of books 
that do not bear the Sign and Seal. Will you 
promise me and your mother to keep up your 
membership in the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
which we established in your name before 
you were born? Will you swear to be faithful?” 

So the boy placed one hand on Elmer 
Gantry and the other on Billy, the Kid, and 
swore. 


3 

There were Five High Priests of Culture 
who sat on gilt-edged thrones. Just how they 
got there the world knew not, and scarcely 
they themselves, save that it was skeptically 
suspected here and there that whole oceans 
of publicity will sometimes throw strange 
fish on the shore. But there they sat on their 
thrones, and expounded the law and the 
prophets, loving only sweetness and light and 
content with a modest sustenance from the 
freewill offerings of the faithful. 

It befell that as they sat there, there were 
heard rumblings and catcalls. There was a 
crowd without, and occasionally a raucous 
voice cried “What is the law and where are 
the prophets?” And of the High Priests a 
little thin one cowered and ran to cover, while 
a big fat one swaggered and roared, and all 
five prayed secretly to the great god of 
Libels to deliver them. At last one with great 


courage went to the window and harangued 
the crowd, and in no time at all the crowd 
was very deeply bored and went away. 

Breathing heavily, the council resumed its 
meditations. One at last broke silence. 
“There is also,” he said, “a rebellion among 
the lesser clergy. Some begin to doubt our 
doctrine, and the offerings and incense de- 
crease. They also ask what is the law and 
where are the prophets. What should be 
done?” 

The Highest Priest of all snorted in con- 
tempt. “It means nothing,” he said. “The 
people are fat and prosperous, and no well- 
fed goose will follow a discontented duck for 
long. The rebellion will die down. It is 
nothing.” 

After a silence, a lesser priest whispered 
a question. “Could it be told,” he asked 
timidly, “what is the law and where are 
the prophets?” 

There was consternation, but the Highest 
Priest of all sternly silenced it. “Here it can 
be told,” he said. “But it is a secret thing, 
and not even a book reviewer dare utter it 
lest the axe descend. The Law — the law is 
the law of supply and demand, and there is 
none greater. The Profits — the profits are in 
the Second National Bank, and in safe 
keeping. These are the secret mysteries, and 
all else is in our wisdom and authority. While 
the Law and Profits endure, so also shall we.” 

So the meeting adjourned. 


Our CENTRE OF GRAVITY 


“For to err in opinion, though it be not the 
part of wise men, is at least buman.” 
PLuTaRCcH 


Optimism is the hall-mark of a disposition 
which regards the future without fear and the 
past without undue regret. It is a potent 
password to peace of mind and a formula for 
the defiance of fate. It is the small end of a 
telescope through which all things look 
promising. 


No one is so abysmally sunk in gloom and 
adversity that he can find no compensations, 
unless he has lost hold forever on his sense of 
humor. There are those who believe that for a 
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man to be cheerful in the face of calamity is 
in some way the sign of a depraved disposi- 
tion, but on the whole the world loves the 
cheerful heart and habit. The slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune are no more 
menacing than modern artillery, in that most 
of them miss their targets, for which reason 
we need not spend all our time in dug-outs of 


depression. 


Adversity may be considered at choice an 
invitation to take a new course or to per- 
severe courageously in an old one. It some- 
times appears that we are kicked in the neck 
with unnecessary severity, but it may well be 
that this is the only sort of hint that we are 
willing to take. It is noteworthy that a man 
will credit misfortune to the operations of 
unkind Providence, but his prosperity he is 
willing to blame on himself. 

The company of friends in adversity is by 
all means desirable, but their advice is as a 
rule no great bargain. Adversity’s worst 
offense is that it brings the necessity for 
dangerous decisions, in which others are no 
wiser than ourselves as to which way the cat 
will jump. There will be plenty of uplifting 
remarks available as to the beneficial effects 
of pain, labor and deprival, but it will be 
found that these chiefly originate from people 
in very comfortable circumstances. And it is 
always easier to give sympathy than groceries. 


The uses of adversity are said to be sweet, 
but the abuse of it is more satisfying. Yet it 
brings its own advantages, chief of which is 
that rare pleasures are sweeter than those 
grown cheap and common. To get, for ex- 
ample, the maximum enjoyment out of good 
meals it is better not to eat too many of them, 
and the sharp appetite of poverty may stir 
the envy of those too well-fed. The difference 
between a casual incident and a monumental 
event will often be no more than a matter of 
income, and the rich man’s daily boredom 
will serve for the poor man’s occasional feast. 


If there be rhyme or reason to the dis- 
position of this world’s goods, neither scien- 
tist nor philosopher has yet been able to dis- 
cover it. The poor man thinks, of course, that 
if he were rich he would be perfectly happy. 


Yet it is common knowl that no rich 
man is perfectly happy. All men aspire to 
happiness but differ in the place where they 
expect to find it. He who has the wit to place 
happiness somewhere within his reach is 
most likely to attain to it. 

It is the easiest thing in the world for the 
poor man to tell the rich man how he should 
spend his money. For the rich man to tell the 
poor man is unnecessary, since the poor man 
needs rather to know how not to spend it. 


It is a favorite fable that men must be 
tried and tempered by the fires of adversity. 
This might be true if men were made of pig- 
iron, but since they are fashioned of frail 
flesh and spirit, adversity will make some and 
break others. There are obviously many who 
can survive adversity better than prosperity, 
for which reason, perhaps, so few are tried 
by the harder temptation. 


The honest man who is down on his luck 
weeps more bitterly for his creditors than 
himself. From him who has nothing, nothing 
can be taken away, since he is reduced to the 
least common denominator of humanity, by 
which all men are made equal. He who has 
possessions must lock his doors at night; he 
who has nothing can practise the complete 
gesture of hospitality. The man of property 
must practise the habit of suspicion; the 
hermit, the hobo and the beggar can afford to 
treat all men as above suspicion. 


On 


Chaucer pointed out that “of fortunes 
sharpe adversite” the worst is to remember 
good times when they are gone. He who has 
not yet arrived at success, has at least no 
reason to dread losing it. In the meantime 
he may work for it, with ambition at his 
elbow and hope for his star. Since nobody 
can tell what tomorrow will be worth, we 
may well make the best of today, which is the 
only day that is well within our reach and all 
others are dead or doubtful. 

This is a sort of philosophy that butters 
no parsnips. But on the other hand, it is 
demonstrable that nobody was ever hung for 
optimism. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 
of the S. & N. Heterogenius Club 


Editorial Note: The Heterogenius Club is a 
new organization which we are now organiz- 
ing as chief organizers. It is unique in that 
it has no officers, dues, meetings or purposes. 
Membership is conferred solely by the pub- 
lication on the monthly Bulletin Board of 
one or more ‘masterpieces acceptable to the 
high standards— moral and otherwise — 
of the Club. These may be in prose or verse 
and on any conceivable subject, provided it 
is quite unimportant. 

There are no dues for membership in the 
Heterogenius Club. By the same token no 
financial inducements are offered to pro- 
spective members. 


New Game Laws Needed 
By Gay Jorpan 


Husbands ought to be protected. No shoot- 
ing allowed. We'll suppose that two hunters 
chase out a ring-neck pheasant. They both 
shoot, but one shoots a little ahead of the 
other. Always the one that shot first gets him. 

I bag Horace out in the open before every- 
body. I shoot him first. I take him home and 
put his nose to the grindstone, wear down his 
egotism by half, endowing him with all the 
beautiful qualities of self-sacrifice, humility. 
. . . I carefully sort out a balanced ration 
of vitamines, proteins, carbohydrates, and 
feed them to him until his streamline is just 
so 


Then along comes one of these little blonds. 
She has just enough intelligence to see that 
the nicest men are those some woman has 
worked on. At this late date, she prepares to 
take my ring-neck away from me! 

Is that fair? Is it sporting? 

There ought to be a law! I have her num- 
ber, her license number, and I should call up 
the Game Commissioner and tell him the 
bare facts; he should arrest her for trespass- 
ing, for shooting within one hundred fifty 

of a building, for wearing her heart on 
sleeve instead of vice-versa, and for 
hunting in season and out. And he should lead 
her off to the alderman’s office! The alderman 
should fine her heavily, and turn the money 
over to me! When I’m elected to the legis- 
lature, I’m going to see about it. 
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Our Bedtime Story 
(Continued from the April issue) 

It looks as though we have entirely lost 
track of Algernon, the little hot dog who put 
ideas into Mr. Henry Ford’s head and thereby 
almost upset the Beef Trust and sent Upton 
Sinclair off in another spell. But as it hap- 
pened, Mr. Ford got an idea for a book at 
almost the same moment, and one idea at a 
time is enough when you are an important 
person. So he laid Algernon down, and the 
man from the lunch counter picked him up 
and put him back into circulation. 

The reason that Maud and Milton were 
riding in Milton’s roadster that day was that 
they had discovered at last that there is 
really no place in New York to sit down. 
It is all very well to be terribly in love and 
all that sort of thing, but there’s no nourish- 
ment in it unless you can sit down to it. In 
another and less progressive period they 
might have sat on the parlor sofa, but the 
last parlor and almost the last sofa disap- 
peared from New York during the Wilson 
administration, at which time both Maud 
and Milton had other things to think about. 
And now that they were in love, inevitably 
and forever, they needed a place to sit down. 
There was, of course, Central Park and its 
benches. But there is no real privacy in 
Central Park, as even the monkeys in the 
Park zoo will tell you. There were also the 
Fifth Avenue busses, but their upper decks 
were invariably crowded on spring evenings 
with couples in the clinch of unworthy emo- 
tions, and their love was different, as Milton 
often pointed out. They had done their best 
with the movies, but now the movies talked 
too much and out of turn, so that — as 
Maud pointed out — one might as well sit 
at home in the kitchen in the company of 
the cook and the iceman. They had even 
walked the streets together, taking refuge 
occasionally in apartment house hallways, 
until one evening Milton Jeaned too heavily 
against all the bell buttons at once and prac- 
tically brought down the house. So at last 
he gave up his correspondence school course 
in journalism and bought a second-hand 
coupé, and they drove out of the city to 
look for a buttercup. 

Milton’s purchase of was little 
more than a gesture since he was not really 
hungry, which made it nice for Algernon. 
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But he lathered the hot doggie with mustard 
while Maud hunted for the innards of a 
chocolate eclair, and talked — as young men 
in love will—of his most innermost am- 
bitions. 

“I’m writing a novel,” he said. 

“Ain’t that nice,” said Maud, wondering 
whether she ought to eat the hide as well as 
the stuffing. 

“It’s my first novel,” explained Mi'ton. 
“When I get it published we can get marred.” 

“When will it be published?” asked Maid, 
sitting up and taking notice. 

“Sometime next fall,” said Milton. “You 
see, it isn’t written yet. You have to write it 
before anybody will publish it.” He hadn’t 
taken the first three lessons in journalism for 
nothing. 

“What's it about?” asked Maud, wishing 
she had ordered an ice cream sundae. 

Milton blushed slightly. “It’s about love,” 
he said. “It’s got a lot of new ideas in it. 
The hero is an aviator, and because he loves 
his airplane so much he doesn’t realize until 
the fifteenth chapter — which is too late — 
that the little girl who sells the tickets is in 
love with him, and would give up everything, 
including a chance to go to Atlantic City as 
Miss Brooklyn, if he would marry her. But 
she doesn’t know, of course, that he’s mar- 
ried already, only his wife left him years ago 
to go to Hollywood, and she’s starving out 
there because she stutters, and at last the 
aviator finds her while he’s out there doing 
stunts for a war movie, only it’s too late be- 
cause she has just decided to end it all by 
taking chloride of lime or something. Not 
that he really cares, you see, for he’s really in 
love with the ticket girl but don’t know it, 
but he thinks he can never marry again with 
his wife dead and everything. Afterward it 
turns out she didn’t die anyway but went 
away with a press t — the same one who 
enticed her out to Hollywood but has gone 
broke and repented — so he divorces her and 
comes back to Mamie — that’s the ticket 
girl — and she has married an .ssistant me- 
chanic because she wants to have a home and 
babies and everything. So he says good-bye 
to her, which makes a good chapter with him 
sacrificing his own happiness for the sake of 
a mechanic, and hooks a plane and flies off 
to Mexico and is practically killed by the 
rebels through getting mixed up as to which 
side he was supposed to be fighting for. But 


he gets back to the good old U. S. A. and 
ng a tobacco shop in El Paso and sits 

ere all the time — he’s a cripple, you see — 
and thinks of Mamie. And Mamie has her 
troubles too, her mechanic going bad on her 
and leaving her with her baby while he runs 
off to Singapore or somewhere and goes na- 
tive. And it ends with Mamie sitting alone 
rocking the cradle with one foot and wiping 
away the tears with the other while she thinks 
of her hero, not knowing he’s doing the same 
in Texas. It’s tragic, you see, like Shakes- 


“Tt’s lovely,” said Maud. “Tell me some 
more.” 

He told her a lot more until he saw she 
wasn’t listening. He told her she wasn’t. She 
said she was. He told her a lot more, until he 
saw she was looking at the big car across the 
road, so he stopped. She turned suddenly to 
him with one of those smiles that women use 
in emergencies — a yard wide and a sixteenth 
of an inch deep — and for a terrible moment 
he wanted to hit her. 

“Do go on,” she said. 

“That’s all,” he said. “And I don’t think 
I'll write it.” 

“Why, Milton,” she said, “I thought you 
said you were writing it.” 

“T am,” he said, “ beginning this week-end. 
But I’ve changed my mind. I'll write a play.” 
He picked up Algernon and threw him at a 

w. “Come on,” he said. “Let’s go 
home.” 

He was silent as he drove desperately 
homeward. At last she spoke. “What’s the 
matter, Milton?” she asked, unable to bear 
the suspense any longer. 

“Nothing,” he said grimly. “Just that 
the old boiler’s full of carbon. Reckon I’ll sell 
her and take a course in playwriting.” 

There was nothing more to say. All was 
over. She knew it. He knew it. Everybody 


knew it. 
(To be continued) 


The Difficulty of Not Drinking 


There are numerous and excellent reasons 
for refraining from even a casual opinion 
concerning prohibition. This is not to say 
that I have no such opinions. I am, to be 
sure, like the rest of society, shot through and 
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through with opinions about prohibition, 
most of them of infinitesimal importance and 
all of them frightfully shopworn by being 
overlong bandied and bruited abroad. But 
there is a powerful inducement to silence in 
the hideous clamor that just now besets the 
subject, and it seems likely that he who 
keeps his mouth shut concerning it will 
thereby acquire a reputation for profundity 
and special knowledge. 


So I have nothing to say concerning pro- 
hibition, for to write kindly concerning it 
would be unfashionable and to write unkindly 
concerning it would be brutal. The poor thing 
looks like a stale cabbage on a withered stalk 
anyway, and I will strike no blow at a bowed 
and broken head. Certainly I shall not swat 
it while the swatting is so well in hand else- 
where. But a serious and personal problem 

-has arisen, which is the difficulty of not 
drinking. 


I have never been a passionate devotee of 
the brimming bowl. In the quaint, queer 
days befere the big drought, I could pass a 
pair of swinging doors without turning aside 
to drown my sorrows and pay envelope in 
beer. I could and did, of course, manage an 
occasional snifter, with or without soda, but 
was not thereby customarily compelled to 
stagger home and beat the bosom of the 
family into maudlin misery. Even after a 
_ wedding feast or on the Fourth of July, I did 
not beat my wife. Nobody beats my wife 
unless after drinking nitro-glycerine, and 
even then he doesn’t really enjoy it. 


Nor have I any profound passion for the 
modern variations on the Dionysian theme. 
For instance, I find no joy in gin. As has 
been said elsewhere, I hate the stuff and 
I’m glad I hate it, for if I didn’t hate it I’d 
drink it, and I hate it. I don’t care for young 
beer, and I don’t like wine that has not made 
up its mind just where it is going. I like rare 
vintages, ripe ale, and spirits and liqueurs 
of delicacy and refinement. But I don’t like 
the grab-bag, wild-cat method of getting 
them, and there doesn’t seem to be any other. 
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But the real difficulty is that of not drink- 
ing. In days gone by, nobody expected me to 
drink unless I was thirsty or in real need of 
resurrection from some sort of mental or 
physical profundity. I could safely visit my 
friends or enemies, my barber or my spiritual 
adviser, my lawyer or the justice of the peace, 
without being driven to drink. But no more! 


‘Pne likes to visit around, but it has become 
a hazardous business. I can’t come in sight 
or hearing of a whiskey bottle without the 
cork flying out. I drop in on a friend and come 
away feeling like a sample case. I dine down- 
town and a waiter intones a wine list in my 
ear. I admit a prosperous and promising 
looking individual to my office and he turns 
out to be a bootlegger or grapejuice salesman. 
I am “shanghaied” into a bridge game and 
must later pay the price by inhaling my host’s 
noxious experiments with malt extract and 
hops. 


I tried to hire an Italian gardener to dig 
my garden. During the negotiations he irri- 
gated me so completely with Vin Italien 
that I went home and dug the garden myself. 
I went down cellar to marvel at a friend’s 
oil-burner, and found it invisible by reason 
of beer bottles. I called on a sick lodge 
brother, and with his last spark of energy he 
waved me to the buffet. I daren’t go out of an 
evening for a breath of air for fear I may 
come home with just that — a breath. It’s a 
difficult world! 


Nothing and nowhere is safe today for a 
man whose thirst knows its time and season, 
I have foresworn funerals, weddings and other 
social functions, and I don’t admit friends, 
relatives, bond salesmen or insurance agents 
to my office until the small boy at the front 
gate has sounded their hip pockets with a 

ammer. Lately I shared in the appraisal of 
the effects of a deceased philanthropist, and 
was not safe even in an empty house recently 
overcast with the shadow of mortality. 
Among the effects was a bottle. We couldn’t 
appraise it; we couldn’t remove it. We had to 
drink it. 
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Evensong 
The shades of night are falling fast, 


The sinking sun is setting soon 
On desert, ditch and dale; 

The owl is moping at the moon, 
But still I'm out of jail. 


The day is full of vows forgot, 
OF good intentions gone pot, 

| others bruised and bent. 


I wade among a flood of laws 
Of veto and command, 
Whose reason, consequence and cause 
ty 
trem 
This lachrymosal 
But yet another day is o'er 
And still I'm out of jail. 


I don’t know what the morrow brings 
Of fortune, foul or fair; 
Of profit, loss, and other things; 


Tue S. N. 
ALPHABETICAL EpuCATION 


No. 14. CHEMISTRY 


You should catch a chemist young in order 
to teach him anything, for an old chemist 
knows everything and is not unwilling to 
admit it. So watch your children carefully. 
If the boy drops mother’s celluloid hairbrush 
on the gas stove to see if anything happers, 
he is already on his way to becoming a 
chemist, and should be gently encouraged. 
Give him the comb and pin tray and a box of 
matches. Let him play with the contents of 
the bathroom cabinet. Then label him 
“Poison” and send him to college. When he 
graduates he will be able to drink anything. 

To learn chemistry one must endure a 


systematic course of experiments, explosions 


and odors. An experiment is to put something 
where it has no business to be, as, for instance 
a humorist in the House of Representatives 
or a Kansas lady into Washington society. 
Usually the result is an explosion, and may 
be followed by an unpleasant smell. 

A chemist has a varied and interesting life, 
even though it doesn’t last long. He knows 
one hundred and three ways of disposing of a 
harmless unnecessary cat, he can analyze 
whiskey, he knows all the elements by their 
first names, and he can segregate a vitamine, 
chase it into a corner, and hang his hat on it. 
If a chemist — by which we mean a real 
chemist and not merely a boy in a white coat 
behind a cigar counter selling electric curling 
irons in a drug dispensary — if a chemist 
were completely shipwrecked on a desert 
island he would remain uncomfortable for 
practically no time at all. In a week or so he 
would have rediscovered soup and soap and 
starch and sealing wax, and The Literary 
Digest would be coming every week-end as 
usual. All of which shows how useful it is to 
be a chemist. 

The fundamental difference between Phy- 
sics and Chemistry can best be illustrated by 

ing a can of sauerkraut. The can and 
opener are Physics. The contents are 
chemistry. 


No. 15. Crv1LizaTION 


I read that in the golden days which an- 
cient history portrays, a single man might 
contemplate the blessings of the married 
state, without investing overmuch in house- 
hold furniture and such. A little house, a 
little land, a horse or cow or so on hand, and 
whether yeoman, serf or earl, he only needed 
then the girl. 

But as conditions stand today, a compre- 
hensive résumé of what is needed, more or 
less, to enter wedded blessedness, and make a 
modest habitat, will leave a Morgan bank- 
roll flat. A twenty-thousand dollar house is 
fitting setting for a spouse; five suites of 
furniture or so; piano, phone and radio; a 
sewing and a wash-machine, a motor car and 
gasoline; a phonograph and two trousseaus 
—two thousand dollars worth of clothes. 
A ring, some bracelets and a brooch, and 
later on a baby coach; insurance on my house 
and life — and still I have to find a wife. 


The ploughman homeward whizzes 

his faithful Ford. 
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Safety 


Otherwise Than Highbrow 
Sir: 

Permit me to tell you that I have lately be- 
come quite attracted to Toe NortH AMERICAN 
Review. I had always entertained the impression, 
dating from my days at Cambridge that it was 
“highbrow,” and I fought shy of it. I am now 
sorry I waited so long before reading it. Your 
articles are certainly most timely and I get a 
great deal of enjoyment from them. 

Rosert M. Barker 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 


Sir: 

Lincoln Steffens is teaching his boy to defy 
him. Well, let us hope the penalty falls alone on 
Lincoln Steffens. It does not usually work out that 
way. Society shares the suffering. The jails of 
these United States are full of defiance. It is all 
very flamboyant to deride authority, but the 
world has become too crowded with people to give 
each one the liberty to defy. Only wide-open 
spaces are suited to unstinted liberty. The defi- 
ance of authority is as potent a cause of juvenile 
delinquency as any. It is unnecessary to teach it. 
It is inherited. 

I fancy if Steffens Jr. stood defiantly on a track 
with a fast train roaring toward him, Steffens 
Sr. would scarcely wait to play a game or even re- 
quest politely. He would shout his sternest com- 
mand and, if the child has been thoroughly 
grounded in defiance, father would be at the 
expense of a funeral. How could so able a man 
write such drivel and THe NortH AMERICAN 
Review publish it as a leading article? 

M.L. Simpson 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(Editor’s Note: Mr. Steffens himself wrote to us, 
moderately remarking that the title J’m Teaching 
My Boy to Defy Me, seemed to him a bit too spec- 
tacular, since his effort to build up Pete’s will 
power was only one item in his article. Perhaps the 
writer of the above letter was led by the article’s 
title to give undue weight to the matter of de- 
fiance. At any rate, we protest the characteriza- 
tion of the entire article as “drivel”. A grand- 


mother who is also a noted writer on problems of 
domestic relations and family psychology tells us 
she “wept with appreciation of the sane hu- 
manity of Mr. Steffen’s methods, which show a 
scientific understanding of the child mind and a 
mutual sympathy that younger parents rarely 
have.”’) 


A Literary Pangloss 


Sir: 

When reading a magazine progressive enough to 
print Margaret Sanger’s succinct article on 
Women and Birth Control, one naturally feels sur- 
prised to meet in the same issue so facetious and 
shallow a review of the book, Sex in Civilization, 
as your Literary Landscaper, Herschel Brickell, 
has submitted. 

Landscapers usually, do they not, plow deep? 
In fact, turn over both new and old soil to be 
sweetened and invigorated by the sun? They also 
keep posted on newly discovered and more sci- 
entific modes of fertilization. To say, as this re- 
viewer does, “the subject itself is so old”, that he 
“doubts if any book on Sex can be very original”, 
is a good deal like saying that Burbank’s work in 
improving upon the vegetable and flower creations 
was nil. Or that Mendel’s intensive experiments 
with peas that had been in existence since the 
dawn of vegetable life could not be very original. 

Your literary landscaper seems to have proven 
himself a literary Pangloss, but as a landscaper 
would do well, as Margaret Sanger suggests, to 
mimic Candide, and “cultivate his garden”. To 
“nigger” at those who are seriously trying to get 
themselves and others out of the wilderness seems 
a bit “weedy”. 

Berte C. BAKER 
Denver, Colo. 


Wraith of Business Idealism 
Sir: 


The article in the May number by H. Parker 
Willis on The Failure of the Federal Reserve leaves 
one with the impression that though the Federal 
Reserve Act was conceived to operate along the 
pattern of American business idealism it has for 
the most part been accepted by the practical 
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American business world and is operating suc- 
cessfully in accordance with American business 
ideas. As the Doctor tacitly admits, it has been a 
success in the opinion of the mass of the people. 
If we are to agree with some of the greatest minds 
of our Republic in the idea that the people are 
always right, the terrible failure of the Federal Re- 
serve Act may not be as bad as the Doctor would 
have us believe. The matter presented as facts 
cannot be the basis of disagreement, but the con- 
clusions drawn by the writer are those of a theorist 
and one whose feet have never felt the paths of 
actual banking business in this country. 

The Federal Reserve Act was enacted, as stated 
in the preamble, for four major purposes: (1) To 
provide for the establishment of the Federal Re- 
serve banks. (2) To furnish an elastic currency. 
(3) To afford a means of re-discounting commer- 
cial paper, and (4) To establish a more effective 
supervision of banking in the United States. 

As to the success of the first three purposes, the 
results speak for themselves and it seems to be the 
last of these which is responsible for the mental 
writhings of Dr. Willis. 

During the years of 1921 to 1928 inclusive there 
have been 5,004 bank suspensions in the United 
States. Of the banks which failed 80 per cent were 
not members of the Federal Reserve System and 
as was pointed out in the article, these banks were 
not subjected to Federal Reserve control nor the 
skilful guidance and support of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Why? For the very good reason that 
these individual banks did not choose to become 
members of the Federal Reserve System and re- 
ceive the guidance and support offered by the 
Federal Reserve Act. The fact that the pre- 
ponderance of bank failures has been among the 
non-member banks indicates that even the fourth 
purpose of the Act has been fairly successful. 

As for the idealism which seems sadly missing 
in the administration of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, it is well known to anyone who has had any 
practical experience in trying to save an unfor- 
tunate bank from failure that at such a time a bag 
of cash is worth several tons of idealism. The 
typical business man for some reason has pre- 
ferred idealism in his religion and realism in his 
business. Banks especially have a characteristic 
habit of going out of business when they leave the 
reality of every day cash for the idealism which 
fails to pay their creditors. 

Any legislation which is as successful in the 
accomplishment of its purposes as the writer ad- 
mits the Federal Reserve Act is, can hardly be 
called a failure because it has not cast its anchor 
to the wraith of American busine§s idealism. 


Evsert A. CARTER 


Lakewood, Ohio. 


Big Business Defeats the Donkey 


Sir: 

Struthers Burt has expressed himself well in 
Democracy and the Broken South, but for some rea- 
son, he has overlooked one important fact. - 

That fact is the invisible government, or great 
third party. In plain words, the Lobby. Even 
the Senator who has the bill before Congress 
for the regulation of the lobbies at Washing- 
ton, admits that many of the lobbies are indis- 
pensable, that the Congress could not possibly 
make progress without them. We have the spec- 
tacle of a government represented by public serv- 
ants who act as “spokesmen” or “runners” for 
the interests that furnish the lobbyists. In actual 
truth, government by proxy and the representa- 
tives of the electorate are the proxies. It is ad- 
mitted by other members of the Congress, and by 
many members of every Legislature in the land, 
that the lobby is the all-powerful third party. 
This being so, what would a rejuvenated Demo- 
cratic Party amount to if it got back into power? 
Would it be able to abolish the powerful lobby? 
Would it want to do so? Would it be able to do so 
even if it wished, which I do not believe. 

The Federal Reserve System gave government 
through politics its death blow. Today politics is 
the smoke screen behind which the real motive 
power, the third party, the lobby — does its work. 
Big Business, and most of our business is just that 
— is organized outside of politics. It cannot take 
any chance of politics interfering or disorganizing 
this great system. It therefore has built up such a 
complicated machinery of bureaucratic adminis- 
tration, that no president, cabinet, or Congress 
could possibly make the thing go without the 
highly intelligent help of the agents of the inter- 
ests. We have the thing right here at home in our 
own State. Our legislature at Lincoln is lobby- 
ridden, and most of us know it. 

I can’t see the Democratic Party ever being 
anything than just what it is. The Republican 
Party is a decrepit, doddering old hulk, but it an- 
swers the purpose admirably. The third party can 
handle it easily. The Donkey is an also-ran, and I 
am sure Alfred E. Smith knows it now. It appears 
that when a man or a woman gets on a hobby, 
no matter what it may be — something takes 
place in the mind that causes it to lose its mental 
equilibrium. The mind becomes a little top-heavy, 
it leans toward the hobby. Smith’s hobby was 
“the common people.” He gave the masses credit 
for more common sense than they have. He 
thought they would be glad to take a chance on a 
raffle in politics. He should have come out in the 
+ we and said: “If I am elected, or if Herbert 

oover is elected, neither he nor I will be presi- 
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dent in reality any more than is Mr. Coolidge. I 
will be the pilot of the craft but the captain will 
give the orders. I will be president, but big busi- 
ness will give the orders. So will any man who is 
president.” 

The day has passed when business is at the 
mercy of politics. Politics is now doing the trailing. 
Big Business got its idea when Teddy and his Big 
Stick got busy. Business saw then that it must 
either have the control’ or stop trying to be 
“Big.” We know the result only too well. It is 
sheer nonsense to believe that the orders for ad- 
ministration do not come from headquarters of 
the business interests. What would happen, if 
business weren’t safely fortified and in contro] — 
in case the Socialist Party became strong enough to 
get in power? The worst panic the world ever knew. 

But there is no danger of any political, men’s 
party, women’s party, religious, Dry, or what 
have you party, ever getting control which is not 
eating out of the Big Business nosebag. I smile 
when I read articles and editorials by the women’s 
magazines on what the women did and what they 
are going to do. We shall have political parties 
just for the looks of the thing, but government — 
city, county, state and national — will be more 
and more conducted by what we are pleased to 
call the “interests.” And, to my way of thinking, 


that is the proper caper. 
C.F. D. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Tosh — or Logic? 


Sir: 

For the sake of righteousness and the continued 
success of your magazine, why not give us some 
facts more convincing than those just recently pub- 
lished by Mrs. Sanger in her reply to Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Wells’s publication of March twenty-nine! 

Harry J. 
(A heretofore enthusiastic subscriber.) 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Sir: 

As an example of polite but effective logical 
annihilation, it would be difficult to find anything 
better in the field of current controversy than 
Margaret Sanger’s reply to Mrs. Marjorie Wells 
on the birth control issue. Mrs. Sanger digs up all 
the suppressed premises that Mrs. Wells based 
her argument upon and exposes them to the 
sunlight, with the result that we cannot help 
but see what squirming, wriggling little darkness- 
bred insects they were. The inconsistent short- 
sightedness of Mrs. Wells ought now to be evident 
toevery thinking reader of your magazine. 

H. C, DEKKER 


Portland, Oregon. ~ 


Defense of the Navy 
Sir: 


With three thousand words in your May issue, 
Mr. Frank A. Tichenor, contrives to establish the 
absolute obsolescence of the surface warship. 
He even goes beneath the surface in comparing 
the weapon fabricated by the interest he repre- 
sents with floating contraptions turned out by the 
iniquitous “steel mills.”” Mr. Tichenor assures us 
that even the submarines, “which are not fight- 
ing craft at all but murderous devices,” will in all 
probability succumb in the next war to the puis- 
sant thrust of the airplane. 

After sketchily discussing the well-known com- 
bat between the Monitor and Merrimac, and the 
inevitable doom of the wooden ship, Mr. Tichenor 
draws a delightful parallel between the airplane 
and the surface warship. He dooms the water 
borne navies of the world in one paragraph of one 
single, scintillant sentence: 

“Now the airplane similarly has rendered steel 
ships obsolete.” 

One could not expect a more glittering general- 
ization from the facile pen of the illustrious Mr. 
Arthur Brisbane, another of the present day 
school of abstruse thinkers. While lesser equipped 
minds spend lifetimes in laborious research and 
experiment, these gifted gentlemen require but a 
moment to approve or disapprove theories, be- 
liefs, conclusions or other weighty matters. 

It is when Mr. Tichenor dissects the Battle of 
Jutland that his premise attains proportions of 
magnitude. We read in Wings for the Nation that 
this epic struggle, in its relation to the Great War, 
did “nothing whatsoever toward the solution of 
the problem as to which side would gain the final 
victory.” This is indeed interesting. The field is 
now open for some bright mind to prove that 
Waterloo had nothing to do with Napoleon’s 
sojourn on St. Helena. 

Mr. Tichenor evidently knows nothing of the 
British Admiralty’s instructions to Admiral 
Jellicoe, with regard to maintaining supremacy of 
the seas. It is customary for the average mind to 
contemplate Naval force and mastery in terms of 
actual battles won, ships destroyed and ports ~ 
bombarded. The more salient factor of control is 
lost sight of. Once the British fleet had impressed 
its overwhelming strength upon the German sea 
force, the destruction of the enemy ships was not 
at all necessary. History will show Mr. Tichenor 
that the German fleet spent the balance of the 
war in port. Nevertheless, instead of emphasizing 
the safety of the British Isles, instead of rendering 
abortive any future attempt upon the: part of 
Germany to gain access to the sea, the Jutland 
affair meant nothing at all. Mr. Tichenor states: 
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“Then (Jutland), after destruction of proper- 
ties which had cost enormous sums and the loss of 
multitudes of lives, nobody on earth could tell and 
nobody on earth can tell today which side had 
been victorious. The incredible affair had no 
effect whatever, one way or the other, on the win- 
ning of the war by the Allies. Both in Germany 
and in England the people were utterly ap- 
palled. . . .” 

Yes, “the people were appalled,” but only in 
Germany! They experienced the same feelings as 
were felt previously by the people of France, by 
the people of Spain, by the people of these United 
States, when confronted by the superior tonnage 
and armament of the British fleet. 

As a proponent of the airplane, a most valuable 
arm of the Naval service, Mr. Tichenor might do 
better were he to confine himself to a presentation 
of the technical virtues of the craft. We certainly 
are unwilling to believe that the intelligent class 
of men and women constituting the great mass of 
your readers, subscribe to such historical inac- 
curacies as are contained in Wings for the Nation. 
There is no immediate danger of the airplane re- 
placing surface ships. This is the settled opinion of 
men, equally as well learned as editors of trade 
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magazines, who have devoted their lives to a 
study of every phase of modern warfare. As an 
auxiliary arm the airplane’s position is quite 
definitely assured. Despite the ill-formed opinions 
of many, aircraft have come in for more attention 
and development in the United States Navy than 
in any other sea force in the world. In the estima- 
tion of English, French and Japanese critics, men 
who actually know what they are talking about, 
the position attained by the United States is 
highly enviable. 

There is never any disposition on the part of the 
United States Navy to resent criticism or advice 
tendered by those who have the best interests of 
the nation at heart. For, in the final analysis, the 
only mission of our Navy is to defend the shores of 
this country. Constructive criticism always inures 
to the general good, and the men who are devot- 
ing their time and effort toward the protection of 
their nationals are glad to welcome suggestions 
tending toward greater efficiency. It would be 
well for those having a special cause to plead to 
take a perspective that envisages the whole plan, 
rather than one restricted to a single idea. 
Lievt.-Compr. Louts J. Hennessey, U.S. N.R. 
Covington, La. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Market 
CLEVELAND 

New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Detroit 
Kansas City Cincinnati 
Toledo Columbus 
Akron Louisville 
Canton Massillon 
Denver Colorado Springs 


Many investors from time to time favor almost 
exclusively certain types of investments—either 
senior obligations such as bonds or debentures, 
or junior securities such as preferred or common 
stocks. Regardless of changing “fashions” in the 
investment field, however, sound principles de- 
mand a high degree of diversification. 


Through our originations of all classes of invest- 
ment securities, we can offer to our clients a 
completely diversified list, including Municipal 
Bonds of several states, Corporation Bonds, Joint 
Stock Land Bank Bonds, Land Trust Certificates 
and Preferred and Common Stocks. 


Investment 
Cycles 


We shall be glad to assist you 
in the proper diversification 
of your investment account. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The North American Review 
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he Financial Outlook 


By H. 


Fundamentalists in Finance 


says a business man whose observation of 

the markets has covered nearly fifty years, 
‘‘we should bring our terminology up to date and 
talk about fundamentalists and modernists. 
Scratch a bear and you find a business fundamen- 
talist who clings to the philosophy of thrift, who 
believes that saving should precede spending. 
Scratch a bull and you find a modernist, who 
believes that expenditure makes the business 
wheels go round, that the greatest service a man 
can do for his family is to go into debt to purchase 
for them what they otherwise would probably not 
be able to obtain, and that he is wise who buys 
his securities before he has saved enough to pay 
for them.” 

Throughout the business and investment dis- 
cussion of today this cleavage of opinion seems to 
exist. The believer in the “new era” of business 
stability and ever-increasing prosperity, in which 
common stocks are more desirable for investment 
than bonds, is the modernist; his neighbor over 
the fence, who points out that there have been 
other “new eras”’ in the past which ended in over- 
expansion and inflation, is the fundamentalist. 
The “easy money” advocate who assails the 
Reserve authorities for their efforts to reduce the 
amount of Reserve Bank credit used in security 
speculation is the modernist; his vigorous oppo- 
nent who asserts that, far from doing too much 
toward that end, the authorities have actually 
done too little, is the fundamentalist. And, to 
carry the classification down to the dollars and 
cents of security prices, the modernist believes 
that the advance in stocks, to prices at which 
literally hundreds pay less in dividends than 
United States Government bonds yield in interest, 
will be justified by steadily increasing earnings; 
while the fundamentalist considers the price level 
the offspring of an undiscerning speculation and 
an inflation of credit. 


cModernists in the Lead 


T= argument is endless and much of the dis- 
4 cussion prejudiced. Yet it is obvious that 
every investor must take a position on the ques- 
tions in dispute each time he revises his list of 


security holdings. ‘ Thus far the laurels rest with 


“Tes of talking about bulls and bears,” 


the modernists. Their victory shows up in the 
stock price averages, which during the month 
that has elapsed since the last of these articles was 
written have risen to new heights. One can imag- 
ine with what gusto the president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, in a recent notable address, said: 
“However irrational and incorrect our stock 
market prices may have seemed over the past 
few years, I would like to ask if they have not all 
along been in closer accord with the swiftly de- 
veloping economic realities of our national pros- 
perity than the predictions of most of our leading 
economists, students and financial experts.” 

Yet it remains to be seen whether — selecting 
admittedly extreme examples — a copper stock 
selling at forty-eight times its last year’s earnings, 
shares of a steamship company at forty-six times 
earnings, of an aviation corporation at forty-two 
times, of a dairy products company at forty-five 
times, and of a paper and power company at 
forty times, are in very close accord with eco- 
nomic realities. Obviously if these companies paid 
out in dividends every cent that they earned last 
year they would yield only 2 to 2% per cent; and 
if this year they would allot a third of their earn- 
ings to surplus they must more than double their 
profits in order to yield the buyer at present 
prices as much income as Government bonds, or 
about 3.6 per cent. 

To change the illustration from extremes to 
averages, a compilation by a Cleveland and New 
York investment firm showed as long ago as 
March that fifty leading industrial stocks, includ- 
ing neither the greatest speculative favorites nor 
the obviously depressed, were selling at an 
average of eighteen times their 1928 earnings. 
Therefore they were earning 5.6 per cent on their 
selling price, and two-thirds disbursed as divi- 
dends would represent 3.7 per cent. If they were 
discounting an increase of 25 per cent in profits in 
1929 the buyers would be looking forward to a 
yield of 4.6 per cent, which is less than the return 
from good bonds. 

To the modernist these are the new economic 
realities; the old formula that a common stock is 
worth ten times its earnings is obsolete. It will be 
remembered that John J. Raskob disposed of this 
old formula a year or more ago in an interview 
which had immediate and widespread influence, 
in which he set twelve to fifteen times earnings as 
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a better measure of “new era” values than the 
old standard. Yet before even Mr. Raskob’s 
formula has undergone the test of time the higher 
figure that he named has become the minimum, 
not the maximum, at which the shares of a healthy 
and reasonably growing company are expected to 
sell. 

This may be economic reality, according to the 
modernist, or economic fairyland, according to 
the fundamentalist; or it may be between the 
two, representing merely too early anticipation 
of values which eventually will be established. 
If the latter is true, the fundamentalist can point 
out that the buyer is paying heavily for the 
privilege of anticipation, accepting dividends of 
nothing up to 4 per cent in contrast with call 
money rates at 10 to 20 per cent and time money 


at 8% and 9. 


Credit Policy 


UT it is in discussion of credit policy that the 
B divergence of opinion between the business 
fundamentalists and the business modernists is 
now most clearly marked. The constituted au- 
thorities of the Reserve System have fallen from 
grace in the eyes of both. In the speech previ- 
ously referred to, which was given before the 
Chicago Stock Exchange on the subject of “Stock 
Market Loans,” and which so accurately ex- 
pressed the modernists’ opinions that it is likely 
hereafter to serve as their creed, Mr. E. H. H. 
Simmons, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, took the Reserve officials to task in no 
uncertain terms for “especially discriminating 
against” stock market loans and “singling them 
out for persecution.” He declared that the high 
reserve ratio of the twelve banks combined, “with 
additional hidden gold assets sterilized in the form 
of gold certificates”, suggests no necessity for 
such rigid hoarding of credit. He said, “It is 
highly doubtful whether American business is 
really sick at all, and therefore whether any par- 
ticular remedy for stock market loans or anything 
else is really needed. American business as a whole 
seems in superb condition, judged by all reliable 
economic indices except perhaps that of the high 
money rates which the Reserve System has elected 
to inaugurate.” With that statement Mr. Sim- 
mons opens the heart of the modernist philosophy, 
of that indestructible belief in the new stability 
of American business and its continuing expansion 
and prosperity which makes stock buying not a 
dangerous speculation, but an investment which 
the authorities ought to foster. 

Nevertheless the Reserve Board sees things 
differently, and it has, as Mr. Simmons says, been 
engaged in an effort to reduce stock market loans. 
In that, he points out, it has failed, as since the 


spring of 1928 these loans have risen considerably. 
The reason why it has failed is that individuals 
and corporations and foreign banks have lent an 
additional one and one half billions of dollars to 
the stock market during the past twelve months. 
And they have made these loans, he says, in the 
first place because by their “fear propaganda, 
warnings and vague threats” the authorities have 
frightened owners of capital into placing it in 
the safest form of loan which they could obtain, 
which is the call loan; and in the second place 
because the banks have driven the call rate so 
high that it has attracted all the loose capital 
everywhere. The really important point, declares 
Mr. Simmons, is that these loans “are to a large 
extent not credit manufactured by banks but 
rather capital saved by individuals and business 
firms. A money market technique devised for the 
control of credit does not and cannot apply with 
equal force to loans which represent capital 
savings.” 


The Fundamentalist ~Answer 


ge THis the fundamentalist has an immediate 
and conclusive reply, which is that the expan- 
sion of bank credit in the past year has outrun to 
a considerable degree the expansion of commerce 
and industry, despite the fact that corporations 
are getting along with less direct banking accom- 
modation than formerly by reason of their success 
in selling stock to the public. The excess of credit 
is being used of course to carry the undistributed 
securities which the stock sales create. It is well 
enough to point out the “legitimacy ”’-of business 
financing through stock market loans, but that 
has little bearing upon the formulation of an in- 
vestment pclicy to fit the present occasion, which 
is our concern; the practically important matter is 
the existence of a large body of undistributed or 
undigested securities which are being carried in 
last analysis with borrowed money. Some of them 
are for sale whenever money becomes too expen- 
sive, or so tight that the loans obtained upon chem 
cannot be renewed; and still more will be put 
upon the market if and when the confidence of the 
holders that they will be salable at higher prices 
shall be shaken. 

There is a curious contradiction in many of the 
“easy money” arguments with respect to brokers’ 
loans. It is held that the high rates established 
through the influence of the Reserve Banks keep 
loans at a high figure by attracting a large supply, 
yet at the same time the banks are denounced for 
making it artificially difficult for borrowers upon 
collateral to obtain accommodation. It is argued 
that the volume of loans would be smaller if 
money rates were lower because lenders would 
withdraw their funds, while in the same breath 
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those who want more accommodation ask the 
banks to make money easier. It is obvious that 
the wish behind these arguments, which are 
parroted through Wall Street and the newspapers 
to an amazing degree, is for both larger loans and 
lower rates, or a repeal of the law of supply and 
demand. Everything said above of the effect of 
rates refers to the supply of loans only, but what 
the demand for them would be in the present 
public temper if call money were still available at 
3 to § per cent can only be left to the imagination. 
At any rate it makes the fundamentalists shudder. 

The fundamentalists are likewise displeased 
with the actions of the Reserve authorities, for the 
reason that rediscount rates have not been ad- 
vanced (up to this writing) except in the case of 
the three Western banks which since last summer 
had maintained a 4% per cent rate in the face of 
the advance to § elsewhere in the system. It is 
understood that the New York, Chicago and other 
Reserve Banks have sought the permission of the 
Reserve Board to raise their rate to 6 per cent, 
but with one eye on the condition of System and 
the other on business the Board has heretofore 
declined to do so. The weekly statements of the 
twelve banks, in fact, read as if the country were 
enjoying quite easy money. Gold holdings are only 
about $300,000,000 less than the all-time peak 
reached four or five years ago; the reserve ratio at 
around 75 per cent is five or six points higher than 
at this time in 1928; the total volume of Reserve 
credit, extended to the member banks through 
rediscounts and open market operations, is nearly 
$200,000,000 less than a year ago; and rediscounts 
themselves are still around $900,000,000, whereas 
a well-known economist a year or two ago, arriv- 
ing at his conclusion by methods aloof from Wall 
Street’s, argued that the authorities should main- 
tain a volume of rediscounts around $1,500,000- 
000 before feeling any concern to be expressed 
through advances in money rates. And these 
figures would lean even more toward easy money 
if all the gold certificates in circulation were called 
in and replaced by Reserve Bank notes, and the 
gold held against them transferred to reserves. 


Middle Ground Policy 


TS? Reserve Board may believe that such a 
financial condition is an argument against an 
advance in rates because it indicates such reserve 
strength that there can be no justification for 
penalizing business further. It undoubtedly be- 
lieves that business, remarkably active and pros- 
perous though it presently is, nevertheless is 
threatened by high money rates, which have 
prostrated the bond market and eventually must 
have an effect upon our export trade and upon new 
construction and other enterprise in which the 


cost of capital is an important item. And finally it 
is fairly well satisfied with the success to date of 
the middle ground policy that it has been follow- 
ing. The Board’s efforts have not been able to 
reduce brokers’ loans much, but they have at 
least checked their expansion, and the member 
banks’ loans themselves have been so much de- 
creased that the Board is gratified by the note- 
worthy codperation it has received. The stock 
market has been distinctly less feverish, and the 
Board doubtless feels that if it can hold its present 
position until autumn it will then be able safely 
to supply the necessary credits to keep up our 
agricultural export trade without too much fear 
that the stock market will sop up the increase for 
itself. 

The fundamentalists have as little use for this 
middle ground policy as they have for the easy 
money propaganda. They declare that with a 
stagnant bond market and with such a pro- 
nounced strain on the foreign exchanges, even at 
this dull season when Europe normally is accumu- 
lating exchange against her fall needs, the future 
of business is imperilled; that the cause of the 
danger is in the volume of brokers’ loans, and that 
they must therefore be reduced at any cost, and 
the earlier the better. They ask for a jump in re- 
discount rates to 6 per cent at once, and to 7 if 
necessary, in order that the business body may be 
purged of its trouble quickly and a sound founda- 
tion for fall grade established. The key to the situ- 
ation as they see it is not the amplitude of the 
reserves, but the raging demands that are being 
made upon them; and Colonel Ayres points out 
that the gold base of the inverted pyramid which 
is the total volume of credit, including brokers’ 
loans by “all others”’, is the smallest in our his- 
tory. Admitting that the country’s reserve posi- 
tion is sound, the fundamentalists argue that it 
must not only be defended behind intrenchments, 
but that the defenders must take the offensive in 
the open against their attackers. 

The choice of policy for the Reserve Board lies 
among easier money, status guo, and dearer 
money. That it should take the easier money 
course is unthinkable, and both the others spell 
firm money. And firm money, in its present day 
meaning and the present constitution of the stock 
market, spells call loans and bonds to most 
investors. 

The business news suggests the approach of a 
peak in activity, as usual at this season of the 
year, but whether the decline will be more or less 
than seasonal remains a subject of dispute among 
the forecasters. The automobile and tire indus- 
tries, and iron and steel, have set a production 
pace thus far this year which cannot possibly be 
kept up, but they have already done so well that 
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they can rest upon their laurels, and building 
early in the spring was making a much better 
showing than in the late winter. On the whole, 
however, the signs favor a considerably slower 
second-half year in these major industries, and 
one which will supply to the stock market no 
reason for another bull conflagration. 


Bank Stocks 


Oo’ of the striking expressions of the specu- 
lative urge is the public interest in the 
shares of banks and insurance companies, which 
until the “Coolidge boom” was well under way, 
had appealed to a relatively limited group of 
investors. Bank shares were formerly called “rich 
men’s stocks” and bought mostly by the affluent 
at prices which returned a low current yield; they 
were carried for their slow but fairly certain 
appreciation, while the average investor pre- 
ferred stocks of a higher yield. But since an in- 
vestment theory has come to the front which 
subordinates yield to appreciation, or hope of 
appreciation, bank stocks have found a wider 
market. The story of their sensational gains need 
not be repeated here, except that it may surprise 
some to know that even shares of new banks, 
organized in many cases within the twelvemonth, 
have risen to double, triple, and in one case almost 
quadruple their original offering prices. 

But some consideration of the investment 
characteristics of bank stocks may not be amiss. 
Over a long term they are likely to prove both 
safer and more profitable than average industrial 
common stocks. This is particularly true of the 
larger New York City banks, which have a di- 
versified business including commercial banking, 
investment banking and savings department 
trust service, to say nothing of such sidelines as 
industrial loan departments, travel bureaus, etc. 
In fact several states have made New York bank 
stocks legal investments for their savings banks. 
The safety of bank stocks is of course added to by 
national or state supervision of banks. 

The selection of a bank stock for investment 
offers essentially the same problem that an in- 
dustrial share involves; in last analysis its virtues 
are those of its management, which is best re- 
vealed by the trend of earnings and by an intelli- 
gent study of its condition reports, consulting 
some one “in the know” for hidden assets such as 
the $5,000,000 building which one bank carries at 
$1 in its statement. The purchaser of bank stocks 
must expect wide fluctuations in price; the float- 
ing supply is always small and the market conse- 
quently sensitive. The impelling forces behind the 
present interest in these shares are of course the 
publicity that has attended the many mergers, the 
creation of “two billion dollar” banks, the ten- 
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dency to expand through branch and chain bank- 
ing and to create investment subsidiaries, and the 
large profits made at high interest rates. And it 
has been true for some time past and doubtless 
will be for some time to come that bank stock 
prices have discounted future appreciation to an 
extraordinary degree. 


Insurance Stocks 


stocks likewise present individual 
characteristics. Inasmuch as the insurance 
companies, particularly the fire companies, rarely 
if ever earn an underwriting profit, they depend 
for their earnings upon the investment of their 
vast reserves and of the premiums which are con- 
tinually flowing in from policy holders. Therefore 
the insurance companies are essentially invest- 
ment trusts, and the name fits them more accu- 
rately than it does many of the “trusts” organ- 
ized recently. This analogy has been recognized 
and proclaimed by the stock dealers, and the 
resulting publicity has been partly the cause of 
the new investment interest in these shares. 

Insurance companies, like banks, are carefully 
supervised, giving their stocks an added factor of 
safety. They furnish voluminous reports showing 
their investments in detail, a point which has its 
attractiveness for buyers of shares. And of course 
their investments are conservatively chosen, even 
when they are falling into line with the reigning 
preference for stocks instead of bonds, as many of 
them are. Bank stocks are favorites with them, 
and they also know the call loan. In diversifica- 
tion they find safety; in skill of investment man- 
agement, profit. Insurance companies, like banks 
and industries, have their merger movement, 
which has attracted the speculator; and some of 
them, like some banks, have split up their stocks 
into smaller par values to encourage more wide- 
spread holding of them. The risk of loss to insur- 
ance companies through a national calamity is of 
course always present, but diversification can 
escape much of it; there is an almost unlimited 
variety of risks among which to divide their busi- 
ness, they can diversify geographically, and they 
can reinsure. A wealth of analytical information 
about insurance stocks (and bank stocks) is avail- 
able from the many dealers who specialize in those 
securities, and undoubtedly they are destined to 
continue popular. It only remains to add that 
they are high, that the degree to which they have 
anticipated the future leaves them as susceptible 
to reaction as intrinsically inferior stocks, and 
that while they have been bonanzas to many 4 
five-share speculator during the boom they will 
bear their full share of grief during its liquidation 
— if indeed that oft-predicted dénouement ever 
comes. 
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Hewry Forp, in collaboration 
with CrowTuer, explains 
this month his distinctive wage 
policy through which, though it is 
still misunderstood at home and 
even less appreciated abroad, he 
sees the only possible path to a 
world-wide increase of purchasing 
power and the international expan- 
sion of American prosperity. 


Anrtet L. Varces (Under the Wall of Cho- 
chow), Far Eastern correspondent for 
Hearst Metrotone News, is one of the most 
venturesome photographers in the field. He 
entered the work after service as a British 
army officer. He has taken motion pictures 
of all the larger conflicts that followed the 
- World War, and has encountered dramatic 
adventures in Russia, India, Afghanistan, 
Mongolia, and Abyssinia. 


A.sert Russex Erskine (Monogamy and 
the Motor Car), president of the Studebaker 
Company, has been a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, and recently 
united Pierce Arrow with Studebaker. He is 
also president of the Board of Lay Trustees 
of Notre Dame, and one of the leading spirits 
of the Boy Scout movement in Indiana. 
Personally he is a modest, unassuming man 
of few words, who studies deeply into any- 
thing which interests him. 


Cartes E. Rayna (The South is Building) 
is pastor of an historic old Carolina church. 
Along with certain religious trends of 
thought, his mind runs to the charm of old 
books, the everlasting wonder of the forest 
and the sea, the value of all beautiful things 
and the notion that men and dogs are likable. 


Lewis H. Haney (The Stock Superiority 
Complex) is a Dartmouth graduate who is 
director of the Bureau of Business Research 
of New York University. His chief contribu- 
tions, some of which have hitherto appeared 
in the Review, bear upon economic and 
statistical topics. 


Arruur Stvron (Alms of Obligation) is an 
Episcopal clergyman, formerly of The Little 


Church Around the Corner in New York. He 
was born in North Carolina thirty-seven 
years ago; educated a civil engineer; served 
three years as an officer in the Navy, and 
afterwards worked with the Peace Commis- 
sion in Paris. His favorite is the mystery 
story, preferably with a foreign setting; his 
hobbies writing, music and cooking. He 
confesses to a liking for the French and 
hatred of Puritans. 


Hvcu H. Bennett (Our Vanishing Farm 
Lands) writes with the authority of an 
expert scientist in charge of soil and water 
conservation investigations in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. He has 
penetrated to Alaska, the West Indies, 
Central and South America, on his missions 
for the Government. On one trip he is reputed 
to have lost forty pounds in weight and seven 
holes in the belt! ' 


Cuarzes Wuarton Stork (Leaf Mold) is an 
author and critic, Philadelphian by birth, 
who married an Austrian artist. Besides 
holding the presidency of The Poetry Society 
of America, he has been connected with 
many literary organizations, has published 
numerous original and translated works, 
and been the winner in various poetic con- 
tests. His home is at Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


Tuomas L. Masson (Has America a Sense of 
Humor?) is the author of Our American 
Humorists, That Silver Lining, The City of 
Perfection and many other volumes. He is a 
book reviewer of note, and his broadcasts of 
books are listened to by a large audience. 
For twenty-eight years he was editor of Life, 
and is now associate editor of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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Ouver McKee, Jr. (The Poor Man in 
Politics) will be remembered by Review 
readers as the author of Lobbying for Good or 


Evil, which appeared in these pages. 


R. P. Harriss (Foot-tracks of a Hedge Priest) 
resides in the Cape Fear country of the 
Carolina lowlands, and is on the editorial 
staff of The Baltimore Sun. He has shot at, 
and hit, many a literary target. His score 
includes stories, verse, nature essays, and an 
anthology of modern poetry. 


Harry Lee (Gypsy Fires) was born in 
Canton, Ohio; his father, an actor, having 
played with Booth, was “on the road” when 
his wife died leaving their three year old son 
to be brought up by a Quaker grandmother, 
devoted to books. After reaching manhood 
Lee wrote The Little Poor Man, which won 
The Poetry Society prize, and which was 
produced at the Princess Theatre in New 
York City. 


Harotp Armstrono (The Turkish Woman 
of Today) was assistant and acting military 
attaché to the High Commissioner in Con- 
stantinople; was also special service officer in 
the British War Office and on the head- 
quarters staff of the Allied Army of Occupa- 
tion. In addition to all this he has been 
supervisor of the Turkish police force. His 
book Turkey in Travail was brought out in 
London. 


(Sing All a Green Wil- 
low) was the author of that quaint song, 
Duna, which Reinald Werrenrath’s singing 
has made so popular. An untimely death cut 
off the further work of this lovely Kentucky 
girl whose Folk Songs of the Kentucky Moun- 
tains had already attested to her industry 
and love of research. 


P. Detany (Liberals and 
the Church) is associate rector of the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin in 
New York, and editor of The Ameri- 
can Church Monthly. His birthplace 
was in Wisconsin, his early charges 
in that part of the country; Harvard 
was his Alma Mater and “high 
church is his doctrinal predilection. 


Puy.us Borrome (The Invasion) is an 
American writer now English by marriage, 
whose numerous short stories have made her 
well known and endeared her to an inter- 
national public. 


T. Giusert Pearson (Bird Sanctuaries), 
besides being president of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, is chair- 
man of the Committee on Wild Life Legis- 
lation that was very active in securing the 
enactment of the recent bill in Congress, 
authorizing $8,000,000 for the purchase of 
Government areas for wild life sanctuaries. 


Kart W. Detzer (Confessions of a Fire Fan) 
lives near a fishing village in North Michigan, 
where he devotes himself chiefly to the 
writing of fiction. His third and fourth books 
make their appearance this year. 


Marian Hertua (The Sheep 
Decide) is an advertising agency executive 
and merchandise counsellor. For many years 
she followed the profession of advertising in 
this country and Canada, supplemented with 
free lance journalism for “frills on her food.” 


Geratp W. Jounson (4 Tarheel Looks at 
Virginia) is an author who has been connected 
with journalism nineteen of his thirty-nine 
years. Born in the South, he was educated at 
the University of Toulouse, France; married 
a New Yorker, and has written several books. 


Down Gorvon (College — Five Years Later) 
is the son of a cultivated Russian who immi- 
grated to this country. He has a poetic gift 
and in spite of promising business interests 
on the Pacific Coast, finds time to contribute 
to Eastern magazines. 
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he Literary Landscape 


By HerscuHet BRICKELL 


SKYSCRAPER’S TOP 


Clean bricks 


Give no curves like a swallow’s breast, 
Nothing like a wing distorts 


Their geometric clay. 


Yet, mad as birds that fling 


Their swift beart-beats 


Into a city’s sky, 


These tear the blue morning. 


They soar 


In an angled flock, close-pressed — 
Three bundred thousand bricks like swallows 


In a wind-locked flight. 


which were completed with a journey 

through Spain, including visits to the 
Expositions now going on there, and capped with 
two days in Paris that were indescribably beauti- 
ful, with Paris at its Spring loveliest and every 
horse chestnut tree alight with blossom, the Land- 
scaper sets down a poem about skyscrapers from 
a collection of admirable verse about machine 
and our modern world. Mr. Black has felt and 
has expressed the cool and rhythmic beauty of 
Corliss engines, of our great lifting masses of steel 
and stone, as well as, if not better than, anyone 
else the Landscaper can recall. He is able to do 
this because he accepts the machine and, viewing 
it calmly, absorbs its own peculiar beauty. His 
poems are simple and unpretentious, and without 
eccentricity of structure or verbiage. 

Naturally one cannot think of skyscrapers 
without thinking of New York, or for that matter 
of our own United States, since tall buildings have 
come to be regarded as the symbol of greatness in 
cities, and every large town in America hopes for 
the day when it may have a few high towers, be 
they ever so ugly architecturally, or ever so un- 
necessary from any point of view. We are not 
alone, however, in the matter of tall buildings. 
As a whole Europe has resisted the new American 
architecture; London’s few structures that are 
more than the usual six stories in height are not 
really tall by our standards, Paris has no tall 
buildings, contenting itself with the steel skeleton 
of Monsieur Eiffel’s renowned tower, but Madrid 


H= again after his ramblings in Europe, 


— From Machinery by MacKnight Black. 


has three skyscrapers finished, and at least two 
more under construction. None of the buildings 
already completed is particularly good, and none 
is marked by. any originality. But the craze has 
definitely begun in a city that was once regarded 
as hopelessly behind the times, and it seems 
strange enough that within the next fifteen or 
twenty years, the European skyline most re- 
sembling that of an American city will in all prob- 
ability be that of the Spanish capital. 


Queen of the Mediterranean 


I WwouLp be less surprising to find such goings-on 
in Barcelona, which is by all odds one of the 
finest cities in Europe, modern, progressive, rich, 
and at the same time beautiful and charming. It 
is, indeed, a good example of what a city of a 
million people can be, in that it is clean and well- 
regulated, busy, industrious, and forward-looking, 
and at the same time, comfortable. Past the con- 
necting Ramblas that make up its Main Street 
flows a stream of traffic as dense as in any Ameri- 
can city of the same size — and as well regulated 
—while along both sides of the centre of the 
Ramblas, where the people walk, are rows of 
wicker armchairs where one may sit and read or 
smoke or talk or drink. But Barcelona is less sub- 
ject to foreign influences than Madrid, perhaps 
because it is older and has deeper roots; perhaps, 
too, the sturdy independence of the Catalan popu- 
lation has something to do with it. At any event, 
there are no skyscrapers in Barcelona as yet. A 
good long distance from the centre of the city the 
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curious towers of the new cathedral, La Sagrada 
Familia, Neo-Catalan in architecture, rear them- 
selves from among the surrounding roofs, and the 
city is rimmed around with tall mountains, but 
even the wide new streets are lined with buildings 
of no more than ten or fifteen stories in height. 

This may seem to have little enough to do with 
literary landscapes, although the Landscaper feels 
a connection somewhere underneath the surface. 
That is to say, architecture is an expression of a 
people’s culture quite as much as books, and if 
there were time to develop the theme, something 
might be made of Spanish literary fashions and 
the influence of skyscrapers. On the purely literary 
side there is not much to be said for the present 
situation in Spain, as the current production is 
confined very largely to poetry, plays and essays, 
a large part of which cannot be successfully trans- 
lated, and much more of which is of such a local 
and ephemeral nature that it would not be worth 
bringing over into another language. There are 
few promising young novelists in the country at 
present; most of the important fiction still comes 
from the members of the famous group of ’98, 
among them Valle-Inclan, Ayala, Baroja, and 
Miro, or from such well-established authors as 
Concha Espina, who is at present visiting this 
country. The intellectual life of the country is 
suffering from the Dictatorship; following the 
abortive revolt of last spring Primo de Rivera has 
daid down rigid new laws that make free speech 
dangerous for anyone, the strictest possible cen- 
sorship over newspapers and magazines is ob- 
served, most of the universities in the country 
have been closed, and sentences of exile are put 
into effect for the slightest offense. It may be 
well to add, for the sake of prospective visitors to 
the country during the duration of the two Ex- 
positions that thus far, at any rate, these restric- 
tions upon the activities of the Spanish people 
themselves have not appreciably affected the 
ordinary currents of life in the country. 


Books Shown at Expositions 


s For the literary side of the two Exposi- 
tions, a few sentences will suffice, although it 
would require a good deal of space to discuss all 
the illuminated books, old manuscripts and books 
in fine bindings that may be seen if the visitor has 
the time and patience. The United States’ building 
in Seville has a display of recent books published 
in this country that is not particularly impressive 
— that is, it can hardly be called a representative 
exhibit of what we are doing in the way of making 
books — and some of the buildings of the other 
countries have large or small displays of books. 
Barcelona features an exhibition of the graphic 
arts, which was not in place when the Landscaper 


was there — neither exhibition was anywhere near 
finished on its opening day — but which looked 
quite promising, and which will wear an interna- 
tional aspect when it is completed. 

The first thing the Landscaper heard after he 
set foot on home shores, and before the memory of 
those two divine days in Paris had quite lost its 
poignancy, was that Americans had pretty well 
stopped buying books during the past three or 
four months. This was a continuation of the com- 
plaint heard in England; there the quietness of the 
season was comfortably explained by the fact that 
the election had taken people’s minds off literature, 
at least temporarily. The reasons on this side of 
the water are not quite so satisfactory, nor so easy 
to understand. There have been some intimations 
that the disgust of the public with the Joan Lowell 
scandal might have had something to do with its 
reluctance to buy books, but this seems hardly 
probable. The book clubs are coming in for their 
share of condemnation as a menace to the business 
of retail bookstores, also, and altogether the prob- 
lem seems to be complicated enough to justify 
Mr. Hoover’s attention, now that he and Congress 
have made the farmers happy. A publishers’, 
booksellers’, and authors’ relief measure would 
undoubtedly have the enthusiastic support of the 
persons most concerned, however apathetic the 
rest of the country may be to their plight. A 
Congressional guaranty that every first novel 
published would sell 3,000 copies might do as a 
starter. Serials in The Congressional Record would 
make a new market, and together with the earlier 
suggestion that comic strips be added to that 
publication, might easily give it a popularity 
among the masses of voters that it will never at- 
tain with its present backward editorial policies. 


Some of Them Sell 


wm this depression in mind, it is all the 
. more interesting to find that such books as 
Erich Maria Remarque’s 4// Quiet on the Western 
Front have reached enormous figures and threaten 
to go on selling for months to come. The Land- 
scaper’s opinion of this particular volume has 
been expressed already; apparently there are not 
many critics who disagree very violently, although 
there are some who think The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa a better novel. Perhaps this is true from a 
technical point of view, but the Remarque book 
seems to this reader a more powerful and a more 
important piece of work than the earlier Zweig 
success. Both are sound enough arguments against 
war, to be sure, although the Landscaper is not 
very hopeful that arguments of this kind can 
avail anything. The horror of such a picture of 
modern war as is drawn by Remarque strikes deep 
into the emotions, but it can be wiped out by a 
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few well-directed pieces of propaganda; let “na- 
tional honor” be mentioned a few times and we'll 
be making bonfires of the pacifist volumes that are 
so popular at the present time. It must be re- 
membered that many of these books on the World 
War have been read by hundreds of thousands 
of Europeans without exercising any particular 
check upon the size of armies and navies. . . . 
They have at least let us know what we shall be in 
for, however, when we step into another war. 


Books on World Peace . 


PEAKING of such matters as the prevention of 
S war and of international amity, a number of 
books have appeared on the general subject within 
the past few weeks, some at least of which deserve 
to be added to the shelves of those who are trying 
to keep track of the recent growth of this type of 
literature. Three have been published by the 
Stanford University Press in its series on World 
Politics; all are good looking, well-made books. 
Jackson H. Ralston’s International Arbitration 
from Athens to Locarno ($5), which tells the com- 
plete story of man’s efforts to substitute tribunals 
for battlefields, with especial emphasis upon re- 
cent treaties and the establishment of such im- 
portant institutions as the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, is one of the three; the 
others are Charles E. Martin’s The Politics of 
Peace, ($4) which analyzes existing governments 
of the world-powers and suggests changes in their 
attitudes that might make for peace, and The 
Public International Conference by Norman L. 
Hill, ($3) which sets forth the history of the public 
meetings of the peoples of different countries to 
consider the solution of their mutual problems. In 
this same series is a short study of The Governance 
of Hawaii by Robert Littler ($2.75), which is an 
optimistic survey, apparently justified, of the 
working out of a d ficult problem of colonial ad- 
ministration. The United States seems to have 
got around many barriers to the successful gov- 
ernment of a* highly mixed population in the 
islands, and the book should give pleasure to even 
the most bilious anti-imperialist. 

Much less cheerful is Harold Norman Denny’s 
Dollars for Bullets (Lincoln MacVeagh — the 
Dial Press, $4), which is a study of the operations 
of the United States in Nicaragua. Mr. Denny has 
seen all parts of Nicaragua while covering the 
story of the present occupation of the country for 
a great American newspaper. His title is clear 
enough evidence that he shares the doubt of the 
justice of our present invasion of the Central 
American country, a doubt that will not down in 
the minds of many thinking Americans. The occu- 
pation is to our financial advantage, however, so 
no great wave of moral indignation may be ex- 


pected to be aroused. Other recent books that 
touch upon vital problems in many parts of the 
world — some of them very close at home — are 
The Western Way by Frederick J. Stimson (Scrib- 
ner, $3.50), which has a subtitle, “The Accom. 
plishment and Future of Democracy” that gives 
the necessary key to its contents; its author is 
hopeful of the form of government to which we 
have committed ourselves; Versailles by Kar! 
Frederick Nowak (Payson and Clarke, $5), which 
is an ironical and dramatic story of the Peace 
Treaty from the end of the fighting to the signing; 
and The Mexican Agrarian Revolution by Frank 
Tannenbaum (Macmillan, $2.50), published under 
the auspices of the Institute of Economics of the 
Brookings Institute, and covering the whole 
story of Mexico’s attempt to readjust the land 
situation. Dr. Nowak, the author of Versailles, is 
one of the leading historians in contemporary 
Europe, and was literary adviser to the Austrian 
Chief Command during the War. 
Hope for the Fews 
D* Horace M. Katten’s Frontiers of Hope 
(Liveright, $2.50) is the story of the present 
situation among the Jews of several countries in 
Europe and also in Palestine. It is only in the new 
Russia and in the Holy Land that Dr. Kallen is 
able to find real hope for the future of the Jews; 
elsewhere they are still suffering severely from 
handicaps and persecutions. Dr. Kallen’s book is 
the result of a long journey he made some months 
ago, and is written with sympathy, but with the 
necessary detachment at the same time. It con- 
tains excellent pictures of the countries and cities 
visited, and is a philosopher’s interpretation of 
the problems faced by the Jews under post-war 
conditions. Other books of interest to the interna- 
tionally-minded are Canada in the Commonwealth, 
From Conflict to Coéperation by the Right Honor- 
able Sir Robert Borden (Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, $3.75), which is made up of 
material used in the Rhodes Memorial Lectures, 
and which is a succinct history of the Dominion 
and its growth; and The Era of the French Revolu- 
tion by Louis R. Gottschalk (Houghton Mifflin, 
$4), which, on the basis of much recently dis- 
covered material, part of it found by American 
scholars, retells the story of the Revolution and of 
the days of Napoleon. It is intended as an intro- 
duction to the history of the period and may be 
read with pleasure, as it is not at all burdened 
with pedantry, either in the writing or the ar- 
rangement of the material. 

Two more volumes of essays belong in this 
group, although there is a temptation to leave one 
of them out and devote a good deal of space to dis- 
cussing it somewhere else. The Landscaper refers 
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O you ever wonder what 
these multitudes of whirring 
motors are doing for you—your 
job, your home, your children? 
The answer is clear. They are 
making new wealth and new com- 
fort, for everybody. 


For example, since 1914, the 
cost of raw materials used by the 
General Electric Company has 
increased nearly 40 per cent. But 
the intelligent use of 145 per 
cent more electric current has so 
helped to increase the production 
per worker that it has 
been possible to more 
than double the average 
wages. At the same time, 
the average price of the 
finished products, except- 
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ing lamps has been increased by 
less than 20 per cent. Prices for 
the greatly improved MAZDA 
lamps are 48 per cent less than 
in 1914. 

Because electricity is used in 
the making of General Electric 
products and appliances, the 
workman who makes them is 
better paid, and the products 
themselves are better, more 
dependable, more economical in 
use. On thousands of these prod- 
ucts, from the little motor that 
runs your electricrefrigeratortothe 

big one that powers your 
commuting train the Gen- 
eral Electric monogram 
represents the highest 
standard of electrical cor- 
rectness and dependability. 
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to ddam, The Baby and The Man from Mars, by 
Irwin Edman, (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50) which is 
a delightful book, urbanely and thoughtfully 
done, and provocative in nearly every page. Mr. 
Edman has a civilized mind, and while he prac- 
tises philosophy to the extent, at least, of teaching 
it at Columbia University he has not allowed its 
vocabulary to spoil his lucid style, which is one of 
the principal pleasures of reading him, although 
not the only one by a good deal. He discusses such 
topics as American Leisure, Meeting Americans 
Abroad, We Superstitious Moderns, and John 
Dewey, American, all these under the general 
heading of “On American Life.” Another group 
of essays is called “ Antidotes,” another ‘‘Specu- 
lations” and two are joined together with the 
heading, “ Toward a Philosophy of Criticism.” In 
all, there is criticism of the common American 
attitude toward life in many of its phases, but the 
writer is never in the least ill-tempered, and never 
hopelessly pessimistic. A fine book, and one that 
deserves to be widely read. 

The other volume of essays mentioned is Alfred 
Zimmermann’s America or Europe (Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, $3) which 
contains essays on such vital subjects as Can 
Democracy Survive?, Is International Peace Pos- 
sible?, The American College, etc. Mr. Zimmer- 
mann is another who does not come to us as a 
prophet of doom, and who tries to offer construc- 
tive suggestions when he thinks changes need to be 
made in existing institutions. 


Some Fiction for Summer 


© swinG from the weightier affairs of the 
world into territory more suited, perhaps, to 
the season, there are a number of recent novels 
that should repay a reading, be the weather ever 
so hot. The Landscaper is, because of his recent 
absence from this part of the world, somewhat 
behind in these matters, but he has read and 
skimmed a number of pieces of fiction lately that 
have appealed. One of these is W. R. Burnett's 
Little Cesar (Lincoln MacVeagh — The Dial 
Press, $2), which is the story of the world of 
crime in that fair city of the Middle West, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Burnett writes bare and unadorned 
prose, and strips his story to the bone, but he has 
= into it a reality that would be hard to deny. 
e is by no means the first novelist to undertake 
to put present-day conditions in Chicago into a 
book, but he is certainly one of the most successful. 
There are some other books on the same general 
subject about, or so the Landscaper seems to have 
heard. Here at home, the situation in Chicago 
seems distressing, but understandable; far enough 
away it seems incredible and ridiculous that con- 
ditions such as have existed in that city for 


months and even years should be allowed to con- 
tinue. In Europe, there would have been inter- 
vention from the outside long ago. Of course, we 
must have our freedom, but what a few troops of 
national constabulary, properly equipped and 
ordered to shoot as fast and as often as shooting 
seemed indicated, could do to stop the making of 
such histories as is set down in Little Cesar would 
be worth writing one or two stories about, also. 
The Landscaper recognizes the fact that Chicago- 
ans are a little sensitive about such matters, and 
there are a few other places in this broad land of 
ours that cannot afford to mention crime statistics 
in public, but we can hardly blame cynical Euro- 
peans for emitting occasional snickers when they 
hear how great and prosperous and happy we are 
and then read of Scarface Al’s exploits. 


More New Publishing Houses 


E new publishing firm of Jonathan Cape and 
Harrison Smith, made up, respectively, of 
one of the most successful of the present genera- 
tion of English publishers, and one of the most 
successful of young American editors, has for its 
first offering Evelyn Scott’s The Wave ($2.50), 
which is a story of the Civil War, a long novel, 
which has been chosen by the Literary Guild. 
The Landscaper has not had time to read the 
book, which, as has been suggested, is quite 
long, but Joseph Wood Krutch, among other 
critics, suggests that it is a novel of first im- 
portance, and adds that Miss Scott has given the 
Civil War “The largest subject which the history 
of our country affords . . . the most adequate 
treatment it has ever received in fiction.” This is 
praise of no small importance coming from Mr. 
Krutch. The same firm is also bringing out a new 
edition of Miss Scott’s Escapade, a really remark- 
able piece of work that one is glad to hear is being 
revived. Their list in general, publication of which 
begins in July, is a most promising one. Even 
newer in the publishing field is the firm of Farrar 
and Rinehart, made up of John Farrar and 
Stanley Rinehart, both late of the Doubleday, 
Doran organization and before that of the old 
George H. Doran firm. Mr. Rinehart is president 
and Mr. Farrar vice-president and editor. Both are 
men of experience and sound training. 

Lovers of light fiction may turn with profit to 
Alice Grant Rosman’s new novel, Visitors to 
Hugo (Minton, Balch, $2). Miss Rosman won a 
wide public with her entertaining story, The 
Window, upon which she has improved with the 
new book. The plot has sufficient originality, and 
the writing is good, altogether a well-done and 
charming volume. Maurice Bedel’s Mo/linoff or the 
Count in the Kitchen (Viking, $2.50), is also enter- 
taining, although it is not so good a book as M. 
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Bedel’s Ferome, or the Latitude of Love. The new 
book relates the adventures of a Russian count 
who is a pastry cook among a group of upper 
French bourgeoisie; it has some excellent satire on 
the provincial aristocracy. Vivandiére! by Phoebe 
Fenwick Gaye (Liveright, $2.50), is also good 
summer reading, belonging to the romantic school, 
and covering the period of the Napoleonic inva- 
sion of Russia and the Great Retreat. Its story 
turns around the love of a young and aristocratic 
French officer for the vivandiére, Julie. There is a 
great deal of vivid writing in the book, and the 
story-interest never flags. R. L. Duffus’s colorful 
and swiftly-moving story of an imaginary Latin- 
American republic, Santa Eulalia, Tomorrow Never 
Comes (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50), is another en- 
tertaining novel that should not be overlooked 
when lists for summer reading are being compiled. 
It covers a period of one week, but there are suffi- 
cient adventure and excitement in it to fill several 
volumes, and the tone of irony in which it is writ- 
ten is well sustained. This is another A-1 piece of 
light fiction. 


Some More Serious Novels 


O’ A more serious nature are several other re- 
cent novels, one or two of them not so recent, 
perhaps, but recent enorgh. Stone Daugherty by 
John P. Fort (Dodd, Mead, $2.50) is the story of a 
hard-boiled Tennessee frontiersman, drawn to the 
life and with unsparing realism. This is one of the 
best of.recent American historical novels, and 
brings to our attention a young writer whose first 
novel of a year or so ago was hardly any better or 
any more promising than dozens of other first 
novels. The new book is a mature effort, however, 
and if Mr. Fort chooses to push on in this field he 
should very quickly achieve fame and a following. 
Another thoroughly hard-boiled book that might 
well be read along with Mr. Burnett’s Little Cesar 
as a commentary upon American civilization, is 
Hardware by Edward L. McKenna (McBride, 
$2.50) which is the story of several generations of 
an Irish family, settled in the Red Hook section of 
Brooklyn. The family fortune is founded upon the 
saloon business; the book closes with the son and 
heir a successful bootlegger, and about to marry a 
show girl, who is tough, but straight. The story 
moves swiftly enough, and has the ring of truth. 
It shows, too, what so often happens among our 
immigrants, who live side by side with us for gen- 
erations without ever being touched by what is 
really good in our civilization. 

Paul Morand’s book of short stories, Black 
Magic, with illustrations by Aaron Douglas 
(Viking, $2.50), has a good deal in it about Amer- 
ica. It is made up of tales about negroes, and 
atavism is the theme of very nearly all. M. Mo- 


rand writes good short stories; in fact, some of the 
best of the modern crop are to be found in Open 
All Night and Closed All Night. There are some 
well-done stories in Black Magic, but on the whole 
the book is of little importance. It resulted from a 
long, long journey, during which the author spent 
a few weeks, or a few days, or a few hours, in 
various parts of the world where there are black 
folk, collecting his materials, or, better say, his 
impressions. One does not grasp anything of 
significance by this journalistic method, and M. 
Morand might have saved his time and money so 
far as there being anything of any value or truth 
in his book. Certainly there is a good deal of what 
is vulgarly known as bunk in the stories that per- 
tain to our own Southern States. Nor is the Land- 
scaper at all willing to believe that negroes revert 
to type in such numbers as to justify almost an 
entire book being based upon the theme. 


cA Good Historical Novel 
SEMI-HISTORICAL novel of the most genuine 
A distinction is The Lady of Laws by Susanne 
Trautwein (Elliott Holt, $2.50), another of the 
recent translations from the German that indicate - 
the healthy state of fiction writing in the Reich. 
This is the story of Bologna in the Middle Ages, 
with a woman instructor in law at the University 
as the principal character. Early in the story she is 
ravished by some one of whose identity she has 
no suspicion; the arrival of her son is like a virgin 
birth, and in time she takes on the proportions 
of a goddess to the local population. Through 
changes of governments, bloodshed, plague, 
poverty, and all the other violences of the period, 
she moves serenely and bravely, a wholly admi- 
rable and real figure. Miss Trautwein has not at- 
tempted to build up a period, as Feuchtwanger 
does, for example; her backgrounds are lightly 
sketched in and are of importance only as they 
affect the fates of her characters. She has suc- 
ceeded, however, in evoking an atmosphere; the 
book has the air of an ancient legend. It is 
particularly well written, and for the most part the 
translation preserves the beauty of style of the 
original. 
Other recent novels from England and else- 


where abroad of some consequence are Margaret 


Steen’s Dark Duel (Stokes, $2.50), the story of 


-a girl brought up in Bohemian London by an 
. actress-grandmother, and the working out of her 


unconventional life; Through the Lattice by 
Evelyne Close (Henkle, $2.50), which concerns 
itself with the relations of four families in a small 
English village, the entire action covering eight 
hours of dense fog, and pivoting on the ancient 

conflict between youth and age; 4 Man Scans — 
His Past by M. Constantin-Weyer (Macaulay, 
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$2.50), an autobiographical narrative of the Cana- 
dian country by a Frenchman, who won the 
Prix Goncourt with it for this year, and also the 
acclaim of many European critics; and 4 Young 
People by Hans E. Kinck (Dutton, $2.50), this 
latter the first translation into English of the work 
of a novelist highly praised by Georg Brandes. 
It is a story of a Norwegian small town in the 
"Eighties, during the period of revolt against the 
Swedes. 


Biographies In Abundance 


—— important recent biographies have al- 
most as much to do with the World War, 
now so popular in the field of fiction, as they have 
with their subjects. Two, Field Marshal Earl 
Haig, by Brigadier General John Charteris 
(Scribner, $6) and Foch Talks by Major Bugnet 
(Lincoln Mac Veagh, The Dial Press, $3), deal 
directly with two of the heroes of the War, and 
both, as it happens, are by men who were with the 
two Allied leaders intimately for many years. 
General Charteris has shown how Ear! Haig, some- 
what like Grant, accomplished little enough and 
seemed to be at loose ends until he began his 
military career; from that time on he moved 
steadily forward until it came his time to com- 
mand the British Armies, with what success has 
already become familiar to every one. This is a 
full-length, generously documented biography, 
and will probably stand for a long time as the 
definitive study of its subject. The book on Foch 
is another matter, since it is made up of innumer- 
able talks which Bugnet, Foch’s aide, had with his 
superior. In it Foch paints his portrait in his own 
words, showing him to have been first of all a 
direct and simple person. At least two or three 
other books on Foch are in the offing, most of 
them already published in French and probably 
to be translated a little later, but the Bugnet 
volume will stand a good deal of competition in its 
' particular corner of the field. The third book men- 
tioned at the beginning of the paragraph is not a 
biography of an individual, but a study of a 
famous family, the Hohenzollerns. It is called 
The Hobenzollerns and is by Herbert Eulenberg 
(Century, #4). It is a complete gallery of por- 
traits, beginning with Frederick I, Elector and 
Margrave of Brandenburg, who founded the line 
in the Fourteenth Century, and closing of 
course, with Wilhelm II. They are all portrayed 
as enemies of Germany, and there is nothing in 
the book to make the surviving members of the 
family very proud of their ancestors. However, 
the ancestors have very little to be proud of in 
their living descendants, so the scales balance. 

In the field of American biography, one of the 
most interesting of recent books — to the Land- 
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scaper, at any rate — is John K. Winkler’s Fobn 
D., A Portrait in Oils (Vanguard Press, $2.25). 
This is a frank life-story of the gentleman who 
still holds the title of “richest man in the world”’; 
Mr. Winkler has tried to be fair, but it is easy to 
see that he is not exactly overwhelmed with ad- 
miration for the Rockefeller tribe. The family 
fortune, he tells us, was founded by a doctor who 
advertised a sure cure for cancer, and who cheated 
his own children at every opportunity so as to 
make them cautious when they got out into the 
world. The general outlines of the elder Rockefel- 
ler’s portrait are probably already familiar to 
most people; that is, his religious orthodoxy, 
which was never shaken during the early years of 
the founding of the Standard Oil Company, his 
Puritanism, his penuriousness in small matters, 
such as sending old shoes to people down on their 
luck with the advice that the shoes will last an- 
other year, if properly repaired, and so on. Mr. 
Winkler tells all this and a good deal more. The 
book seems to this reader better — and certainly 
franker — than Mr. Winkler’s preceding volume 
on his former employer, William Randolph 
Hearst; it is not in the least a great piece of biog- 
raphy, but it is thoroughly interesting. It should 
find many readers abroad, where American 
millionaires and their ways are of more interest 
than they are to those of us who live somewhere 
close to them. 


Making Lincoln a Myth 


Loyp Lewis has written one more book about 
Lincoln but his is an unconventional bio- 
graphical study, in which he attempts to prove 
that Lincoln has been made a god by a perfectly 
familiar and easily nized process of myth- 
making. The book is called Myths After Lincoln 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3.50). It presents a full-length 
study of John Wilkes Booth, the Judas, of course, 
of the drama, and contains, among other matters, 
an analysis of the sermons preached upon the 
death of Lincoln, in which phrases occurred that 
indicated the man was becoming god again as 
rapidly as he could be elevated. Mr. Lewis has 
done an interesting thing in this book, and 
whether he has fully proved his theory or not, 
there can be little doubt that our heroes do be- 
come demigods now just as much as ever before, 
and the greater the hero, the higher the place he 
wins in the upper realms and the more secure his 
position there. Other recent American biography 
includes Patrick Henry by George Morgan 
(Lippincott, $3.50), which is an attempted re- 
habilitation of the fiery Virginian, a full-length, 
carefully documented volume, with a thoroughly 
painted background of the times; Emma Willard, 
Daughter of Democracy by Alma Lutz (Houghton 
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Mifflin, $4), the life of a pioneer in the field of 
equal educational opportunities for women, which 
includes much about her friends, De Witt Clinton, 
Lafayette, James Fenimore Cooper, Maria Edge- 
worth, Mrs. Sigourney, and others; Sarah Orne 
Jewett by Francis O. H. Matthiessen (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3), an excellent biographical study of 
the New England short story writer; and Thomas 
Sergeant Perry by John T. Morse, Jr. (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.50), the life-story of a Harvard Pro- 
fessor, who also taught English literature in 
Japan, who numbered among his friends Lowell, 
Henry James, and almost all the other literary 
figures of the period, and who had a bitter wit, of 
which there are some fine specimens in Mr. 
Morse’s work. Perry didnot like Woodrow Wilson 
and the Wilsonian style, which had so many ad- 
mirers, and this fact provoked him to one of his 
most delightful outbursts. The book is a valuable 
bit of literary history, in addition to being good 
reading. 
Bill Hart’s Life-Story 

NOTHER recent American biography that will 
A surprise most people, as it did the Land- 
scaper, by its merit, is My Life — East and West 
by William S. Hart (Houghton Mifflin, $4). Any 
one looking for movie-bunk will be disappointed 
in Mr. Hart’s straightforward story of his career 
as cowboy, actor, and star of the cinema. Not 
many of his admirers on the screen know, one may 
be sure, that he once played Romeo before the 
movies came along. He has many good stories of 
these early days, and never loses his modesty in 
telling them. While we are in the middle of this 
field of Americana — certainly a life of Bill Hart 
comes under this heading, since he was for a good 
many years the idol of the younger generation — 
let us glance at Don Seitz’s recent compilation 
from our history, which he calls Famous American 
Duels (Crowell, $3.50), and which contains many 
rich chapters of the days when insults were quickly 
avenged. The really prominent American of those 
days who avoided at least one duel deserves a 
book by himself as a reward for his diplomacy; 
there were many who had several duels, and a 
few, it will be recalled, who pursued their public 
careers after having shot holes through opponents. 

Still another important addition to recent 
American biography is Colonel William Smith and 
Lady, which is the “Romance of Washington’s 
Aide and Young Abigail Adams” by Katherine 
Metcalf Roof (Houghton Mifflin, $5). The hero of 
this book was an aide to George Washington and 
won the reputation of being one of the bravest 
American officers in the Revolutionary forces. It 
was in London that he married Abigail Adams, 
the beautiful daughter of John and Abigail 
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Adams, and there the two met most of the people 
of importance. In Paris, Abigail met Jefferson, 
Franklin, and the Lafayettes; John Paul Jo-es 
was a dinner guest. There are many intir 
letters in the biography, and it presents an a 
gether charming picture of life on two contine’ 
during the infancy of the American repul 
There are many illustrations. 


cA Great Chinese Queen 


FICTIONIZED biography of recent weeks th 
A should find many readers is Charles Petti: 
The Woman Who Commanded 500;000,000 M 
(Liveright, $2.50), which is, as might be guess: 
the life-story of that most extraordinary wom¢ 
the Dowager-Empress of China. M. Pettit will t 
remembered as“ the author of two delightful 
novels of Chinese life, The Son of the Grand 
Eunuch and The Elegant Infidelities of Mme. Li 
Pei Fou. How the woman who became ruler of 
China and held tightly to her throne through so 
many stormy years, fairly earning the nickname 
of “Old Buddha”, won her way upward from 
nowhere, against the keenest kind of competition, 
has been made into a story of rare interest. Like 
the two novels mentioned, it is written with a 
Gallic touch, and would hardly do for Sunday 
School libraries. In outline it is no doubt true as 
well, which gives it additional interest. Its subject 
belongs easily with Elizabeth, Catherine of 
Russia, and Isabella, as among the greatest 
queens ever to rule nations. 

To most people the name of Leopold of Belgium 
is associated with only one thing, the horrible 
brutalities practised on the natives of the Belgian 
Congo by their masters. In Leopold of the Belgians 
by Comte Louis de Lichtervelde (Century, $4), 
the King is presented as the founder of a great 
colonial empire, and one of the shrewdest of 
European monarchs of the period. The author 
was in Leopold’s court and knew all the principal 
actors in the story. He has written an unusual bit 
of history, and has not tried to whitewash the 
King, only to present him with the proper em- 
phasis upon his strong points. 


The Romance of Flying 
book that does something for flying 
never before undertaken is Bruce Gould’s 
Skylarking (Liveright, $2.50). Mr. Gould has 
undertaken to present the sheer romance of 
flight, the thrill of handling a plane up among the 
clouds. An aviator himself during the war, he has 
made many flights since, and coupled with this 
experience, he has the necessary imagination and 
vocabulary to bring off the task he has appointed 
himself with a great deal of credit. In addition to 
the chapters that have to do with the delights of 


aviation, Mr. Gould writes of recent epochal 
flights, sketches some of the men who have made 
them, discusses the necessity for a separate de- 
partment of aviation in the government, and 
furnishes other facts and statistics of interest to 
all who follow flying. There are some fine illustra- 
tions in the volume, although the artist’s name . 
zems to have been forgotten. It is altogether a 
elightful work, well calculated to help bring © 
raffic problems to the skies. 

Another book hard to classify, but deserving * 
che most careful attention is Walter Lippman’s .7" 
Preface to Morals (Macmillan, $2.50), which has 
oeen a best-seller for some weeks. Mr. Lippman 
combines one of the best styles in America with 
the capacity for sound thinking, and what he has to 
say in the new volume is altogether admirable. 


Some Gardens in Spain 


I was natural enough for the Landscaper to‘ 
make for all the books on foreign countries hx 
could find on the shelves after his return, and 
among the lot was one that brought back almost 
too vividly the beauty of Spain. It is called Patio 
Gardens, and is by Helen-M. Fox (Macmillan, 
$6). Miss Fox is less interested in the gardens 
from a purely esthetic point of view than she is as 
inspiration for American gardenmakers, and her 
large volume is well filled with designs and with 
lists of the flowers used by the Spaniards to get 
the lovely effects for which their gardens are 
noted. The reproductions are in black and white 
and one very naturally misses the colors, not only 
of the flowers, but of the tiles, the polychrome 
fountains, and the statuary. It was the Moors who 
taught the Spaniards the delight of gardens, and 
lest someone rise to smite the Landscaper for that 
statement, let him hasten to say that he is basing 
it upon the fact that the patio itself is distinctly 
Moorish, and that wherever the Moors were, 
there also were fairy gardens, as in the Alhambra, 
and the Generalife. But whatever the origin, 
there are no gardens more delightful; behind high 
walls in Madrid are places of incredible charm, as 
Miss Fox has discovered, and the same might be 
said of any Spanish city. Her book should help the 
spread of the Spanish garden in this country, 
which would be a distinct contribution to our 
civilization. One wonders why the patio, with its 
garden, has never been popular in the Southern 
United States since it is so perfectly adapted to 
warm climates. New Orleans has patios, of course, 
but they have never been really common in the 
South. 

Other recent books about far-off countries are 
A Wayfarer in the Pyrenees by E. 1. Robson 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.50), which is an excellent 
volume in a good series, with some attention de- 
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voted to the Basque country which so completely 
won the Landscaper’s susceptible heart during a 
recent visit to Irun, Fuenterrebia, and San 
Sebastian; Douglas Golding’s People and Places 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3), which deals with many 
parts of the world, including the United States; 
Half Hours in Old London by Harry Prince , 
(Dutton, $2.50), which is an unusual guide book,,, 
with suggestions that will interest even the most; 
case-hardened traveller, and with illustrations in , 
pencil by F. W. Knight; and The Road to France 


by Gordon S. Maxwell, with drawings by Gordon . 


Maxwell (Dutton, $2.50), which is not, as one , 

might suppose, a booklet on the French or Cunard 

Lines, but a guide book to the old King’s High- 

way, which runs from London to Dover, by way 

of Canterbury, aad which cuts across some of the 
\yst interesting country in all of England. 


The Foys of -Architecture 


NOTHER excellent book for travellers — ex- 
A cellent because it will open to many the de- 
lights of architecture—is Sounding Stones of 
Architecture by Philip N. Youtz (Norton, $2.50), 
a refreshingly informal history of the science, or 
the art, which Mr. Youtz characterizes as visual 
history. It is his contention that the spiritual 
history of any people may be read in the buildings 
they erect, and while this theory is not entirely 
novel, he has developed it well. His is a simple, 
easily understood philosophy of architecture that 
may be read by profit by anyone with even the 
most rudimentary understanding of or enthusiasm 
for building. 

Chauncey Brewster Tinker’s The Good Estate 
of Poetry (Little, Brown, $2.50), a collection of 
literary essays almost any one of which would 
make an excellent starting point for a good con- 
troversy, is one of the most appealing books the 
Landscaper has seen lately in the bookish field. 
J. A. Chapman’s Papers on Shelley, Wordsworth 
and Others (Oxford University Press, $2.25) is 
another volume of charming essays and literary 
studies. Houghton Mifflin have recently added to 
their “Hearts of Journals” series The Heart of 
Hawtborne’s Fournals, edited by Newton Arvin; 
others available are The Heart of Emerson’s, 
Burroughs’s, and Thoreau’s Journals, all of them 
splendid books, and the latest addition no ex- 
ception. Many of Hawthorne’s letters are included 
in the new volume and some further expurgations 
have been restored. Of specialized interest, to be 
sure, but much more readable than the titles 
might indicate, are two volumes of literary and 
publishing history recently issued by Dutton, 
Authorship in the Days of Fobnson, 1726-1780, and 
Te Relation of Author to Patron, Publisher and 
Public, 1780-1832. A. S. Collins is the author, and 


the general title of the two books is “The Pro- 
fession of Letters.” A new and up-to-date history 
of American Literature, called American Litera- 
t,,, an Interpretative Study by Ernest Erwin Leisy 
. «well, $2.50), is an attempt to tell the story of 
jevelopment of American letters from a new 
: of view. The author runs into the usual 
ilties in the latter chapters, where the scene 
anging every day, but on the whole the book 
ound. 
ne book of a general nature overlooked in its 
, » per place, if it had one, is Tom Eadie’s J Like 
‘ag (Houghton Mifflin, $3.50), which is written 
‘“jghe chap who won a Congressional Medal for 
work in connection with the Submarine S-¢’s 
d.saster, and who was also present during the work 
on the S-57. There are many illustrations and the 
narrative itself is full of excitement. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Reviewed in Brief 
By B. S. STANOYEVICH 


BIOGRAPHY 
Andrew Johnson: A Study in Courage. By Lioyd 
Paul Stryker. New York: The Macmillan Company. : 
$6.00. 
A complete and documented attempt to restore an 
American President to his rightful place in our history. 


Swinburne. By Samue/ C. Chew. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. $3.50. 

A comprehensive volume on the life of a man whose 

poetry has affected the creative vein in many writers. 

The author of this biography has contributed to the 

Review in years past. 


Daisy, Princess of Pless. By Herself. New York: E. 
P. Dutton and Company. $5.00. 

The autobiography of a delightful Irish-Englishwoman 

who married a German and lived in Germany during the 

World War, where she and Wilhelm II were good 

friends. 


Life and Works of Alexandre Dumas. By H. H. 
Sparr. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.00. 


A new edition of the standard life, with new line cuts and 
half tone illustrations. 


FICTION 
Five Women on a Galley. By Suzanne Normand. 
New York: The Vanguard Press. $2.00. 
In which the theory and practice of feminism are upset 
by the actual performance of lives without marriage, 
which are entered upon by five young French women. 
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Tides. By Count Edouard von Keyserling. New York: 
The Macaulay Company. $2.50. 

An artistically done story of life in a fishing village of the 

Baltic Sea, in which the descriptions of the sea with its 

sunrise and sunsets are worth remembering. 

The Broken Marriage. By Sinclair Murray. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 

The romantic story of a young Englishman, most of the 

action laid in North Africa among the Berbers; by the 

author of Sands of Fortune, etc. 

Dancing Beggars. By Eric Brett Young. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott and Company. $2.50. 

A well-done mystery story, with the plot laid in a small 

sea coast colony, by the brother of Francis Brett Young. 

The Green Toad. By W. S. Masterman. New York: 
E, P. Dutton and Company. $2.00. 

Another mystery story of London and Scotland Yard. 


The King Murder. By Charles Reed Fones. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.00. 

A Leighton Swift detective story based on an actual 

New York murder case. 


Kif. By Gordon Daviot. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. $2.50. 

“ There is irresistible appeal in the boy Kif, a wholeness 

and reality that make his story an artistic success of the 

first rank,” according to the opinion of one critic. 


The Fierce Dispute. By Helen Hooven Santmyer. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

Here is concerned the child of an Italo-American mar- 

riage, who on the death of her musician father, is 

brought up by the American side of her parentage — a 

New England grandmother who detests art, and a sad- 

dened mother who ever longs for Italy. 

Detective Duff Unravels It. By Harvey O'Higgins. 
New York: Horace Liveright. $2.00, 

Duff discovered the guilty one by unraveling the key to 

his personality. 

The Boroughmonger. By R. H. Mottram. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. $2.50. 

The author is well known through his The Spanish 


Farm trilogy. 
FOREIGN OFFERINGS 
The Next Rung. By K. S. Venkataramani. Madras, 
India: $1.00, 
This book by an Indian, who writes with rare charm and 
sympathy about his own people, may be ordered 
through the Theosophical Press at Wheaton, Illinois. 
Other publications which have reached us from India 
include Rajani by Bankim Chandra Chatierji, and 
Swaraj by P. Majumdar, published by The Book Com- 
pany, Ltd. 
Physiology of Love. By G. M. Katsainos, Pb.D. Bos- 
ton, Mass. $4.00, 
A scientific work concerning the tender passion, which 
has a universal appeal. 
Histoire de Russie. By N. Brian-Chaninov. Paris: 
Arthéme Fayard and Company. 15 frs. 
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The author was born in Russia in 1874, and has travelled 
extensively in Egypt, Palestine and Syria. His other 
books concern these travels and affairs of the East and 
the West in general. 


JUVENILE 
Three Boy Scouts in Africa. By R. D. Douglas, 7r., 
D. R. Martin, Fr., and D, L. Oliver. New York: 
P. Putnam's Sons. 
The boys’ own story of camping, photographing and 
hunting in the heart of the world’s greatest big game 
country. 
The Box Book. By Hazel F. Showalter. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 
A collection of ideas and directions how to carry them 
out: sure to please any boy who has a hankering for 
making handy things. 
Children, Meet the Birds. By Mary Kendall Hyde. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. $2.00. 
The book has been written to amuse, instruct, and 
interest children, and to inspire them to study for the-n- 
selves the commonest birds. 


Facing Life. By W. H. P. Faunce. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Sensible talks to young men, given to the student body 

at Brown University. 


PLAYS, POEMS AND ESSAYS 
Journey’s End. By R. C. Sheriff. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $2.00. 
This is the book which this publishing house brought’out 
in such haste when the play scored a deserved hit in 
New York. 


Golden Falcon. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

These verses are written by one who has frequently 

contributed to the pages of THe NortH AMERICAN 

Review some admirable essays and sketches. 


The Cycle of Modern Poetry. By G. R. Eliott. 
Princeton: The University Press. $2.50. 

A series of essays turned toward clearing up our present 

poetic dilemma. 

Mr. Gay. By Oscar Sherwin. New York: The John 
Day Company. $2.50. 

Being a picture of the life and times of the author of 

The Beggar's Opera. 

That Capri Air. By Francis Brett Young. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 

Essays on people and happenings on the ‘sland of 

Capri — slightly bitter and satirical. 

ae: Favourite Passage from Dante. Edited by Fol 

T. Slattery, Pb.D. New York: The Devin-Adair 

Company. $3.75. 

This book is the result of answers received from7more 

than three hundred questionnaires, showing how i impor- 

tant a part Dante plays in the life and thought’of the 

world. 
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Providence Beckons 


the President 


atrocious consequences of war than 

came within Mr. Hoover’s ken during 
the days of Belgian Relief and of his post-war 
ministrations to Europe’s starving people. 

No statesman has had greater opportunity 
to work for world peace than has Herbert 
Hoover today. 

Providence, which somehow shapes the 
course of men ever upward through the fog of 
their own folly, would seem to have called 
forth again a potential leader for the task of 
his time, and to have so ordered events as to 
perfect his opportunity. 


N’ statesman has seen more of the 


LONE among the heads of the great nations, 
President Hoover is not overburdened by 
domestic problems. He has the friendly support 
of the vast majority of his countrymen, who 
are prosperous, contented, undivided by serious 
internal dissensions and awakening to the larger 
importance of America’s foreign relationships. 
At home, Congress has already done what 
Congress can for the farmer; Congress is 
preparing to make its usual botch of the tariff, 
but our economic structure will survive. 
Prohibition, though it may some day become 
an issue of utmost gravity, is not yet a problem 
clearly enough defined in public opinion to 
warrant more than the shelving it is now 
receiving. 


R. HOOVER'S réle, then, is greater than 
M the one upon which he laid such em- 
phasis in his pardonable campaign speeches. 
It is not to the preservation of material pros- 
perity in a sublimely self-centered nation that 
Destiny beckons him. If he is to surpass in the 
Presidency the fame which was his before he 
won that office, he must do so upon the inter- 
national stage of humanitarian service where 
he first gained the plaudits of the world. 

No previous occupant of his position has 
been thus called upon, or free and qualified, 
to focus America’s attention outward toward 
a more cordial and open share in the common 
task of an organized mankind. Wilson had 


the vision, but his efforts came to grief upon 
the rocks of partisan politics at home and of 
wartime animosities abroad. President Hoover, 
sharing a similar vision, has the support of a 
more nearly united electorate, and one less 
intolerant of the thought of the interdepend- 
ence of nations. Furthermore, he confronts an 
older world which no longer reckons war a 
paying business. 

Time was, indeed, when war seemed to pay; 
Germany appeared to profit financially by it 
in 1864, in 1866, in 1870. But in the train of 
these dates came 1914 and 1918— and the 
realization that modern war is disaster to 
victor and vanquished alike. 


ENCE the manifold current efforts to 
H ensure orderly progress on our earth, 
unhampered by the waste of warfare. They 
emanate from deeper strata than politics. 
They are inspired by a profound if inarticulate 
yearning of the masses. And, with the Kellogg 
peace pacts negotiated, with the lingering 
reparations problem allayed, with America’s 
tentative approach to the World Court made 
easier by Elihu Root’s endeavors, with arma- 
ment limitation the topic of the hour, and with 
spokesmen for the great powers in almost 
continual conference for pacific ends, it would 
be stupid cynicism to question the historic 
significance of this era. 


ROGRESS toward a world organized for 
Pies is within the range of possibility. But 
American participation is essential — partici- 
pation neither overweening nor yet timid and 
“unofficial” as hitherto it has been. Herein 
lies President Hoover’s opportunity. 

He may go down in history either as a good 
President, or as one of our greater Presidents. 
He will rank among the latter if he dedicates 
his Presidency not simply to the adminis- 
tration of domestic matters, but, beyond that, 
to a much more courageous American leader- 
ship in the councils of a world that is striving 


for permanent peace. 
—K. W. P. 


Editorial 
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A Cameraman Goes to 


the War in China 
(See page 138) 


Women and children quit 
bunger-ridden city of 
Chochow 


The besieging army's engi- 
neers stringing barbed wire 
under fire Photos by Ariel Varges for International Newsreel 


Cameraman Varges and 
Soldiers of both armies bis Chinese assistant 
fraternizing under the going into action 
great wall of Chockow 
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